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PART    VI. 
Tht  ISfiory  of  Ophdons  relating  to  the  Lord's 

SUPP£R. 


THE  INTRODUCTION; 

JL  HERE  is  nothing  in  the  whole 
hiftory  that  I  have  undertaken  to  writc>  fo  ex- 
traordinaiy  as  the  abufes  that  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  rite  of  the  Lord^s /upper.  Nothing 
can  be  imagined  more  fimple  in  its  original  in^^ 
tution,  or  lels  liable  to  mifapprehenfion  or  abufei' 
aad  yee»  in  no  inftance  whatever,  has  the  depra« 
vation  of  the  original  do6hine  and  cuftom  pro- 
ceeded to*  a  greater  height,  or  had  more  ferioui 
confequences. 

In  allufion,  perhaps,  to  the  feftival  of^  the 
pafibveTi  our  h^  appointed  his  difciplei  to  etc' 
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bread  and  drink  wine  in  remembrance  of  him  i 
informing  them  that  the  bread  reprefented  his 
bodjr,  which  was  about  to  be  broken^  and  the 
wine  his  bloody  which  was  about  to  be  (bed  for 
them ;  and  we  are  informed  by  the  apoftle  Paul, 
that  this  rite  is  to  continue  in  the  chriftian  church 
till  our  Lord's  fecond  coming.  Farther  than  this 
we  are  not  informed  in  the  New  Teftament.  Wc 
only  find  that  the  cuftom  was  certainly  kept  up, 
and  that  the  chriftians  of  the  primitives  times 
probably  concluded  the  public  worfhip  of  every 
Lord's  day,  with  the  celebration  of  it.  As  the 
rite  wias  peculiar  to  chriltians,  the  celebration  of 
it,  was  of  courfe,  in  common  with  joining  ha- 
bitually in  the  public  worfhip  of  chriftians,  an 
open  declaration  of  a  man's  being  a  chriftian,  and 
more  fo  indeed,  than  any  other  vifible  circum- 
ftance ;  becaufe  other  perfons  might  occafionally 
attend  the  public  worfhip  of  chriftians,  without 
bearing  any  proper  part  in  it  th^mfelves. 

Let  us  now  fee  what  additions  have  been  made 
to  this  fimple  inftitution,  in  feveral  periods,  from 
the  primitive  times  to  our  own.  And  for  this 
purpofe  it  will  be  moft  convenient  to  divide  the 
whole  hiftory  into  four  parts ;  the  firft  from  the 
age  of  the  apoftles  to  that  of  Auflin,  including 
his  time,  and  that  of  the  great  men  who  were  his 
cotemporaries ;  the  fecond  extending  from  that 
period,  to  the  time  of  Pafchafius;  the  third,  fix>m 
him  to  the  reformation  ^  and  the  fburtii>  from  that 
time  to  the  prefent. 

In 
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In  writing  the  hiftory  of  this  fubjefl:,  in  each 
of  the  periods,  I  (hall  firft  note  the  changes  of 
opinion  with  relpcft  to  the  Lord's  fupper  itfelf, 
together  with  the  change  of  language  which  took 
place  in  confequence  of  it.  I  fhall  then  give  an 
account  of  the  fuperftitious  practices  that  were 
grounded  on  thofe  opinions ;  and  laftly,  1  fhall 
relate  what  particulars  I  have  met  with  relating 
to  the  manner  of  celebration. 


SECTION    I. 
ne  ttfiary  of  the  Eucbarift  till  the  Time  ofAuftin. 

X  HE  firft  new  idea  which  was  fuper- 
added  to  the  original  notion  of  the  Lord's  fupper, 
was  that  of  its  being  ^Jacrament^  or  an  oath  to  be 
true  to  a  leader.  For  the  yiOTA/acratnent  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  fcriptures,  but  was  afterwards 
borrowed  firom  the  Latin  tongue,  in  which  it  fig- 
nified  the  oath  which  a  Roman  foldier  took  to 
his  general.  Thus,  in  the  firfl  century,  Pliny 
reports,  that  the  chriflians  were  wont  to  meet 
together  before  it  was  light,  and  to  bind  them- 
felvcs  by  a  facrament.  This  I  would  obferve,  is 
but  a  fmall  deviation  from  the  original  idea  of  the 
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Lord's  fupper ;  and  though  it  be  not  the  fame 
with  the  true  idea  of  it,  as  before  explained,  yet 
it  cannot  be  fsud  to  be  contrary  to  it.  Afterwards 
the  word  facrament  came  to  be  ufed  by  chriilian 
writers  in  a  very  loofe  manner,  for  every  thing 
that  was  looked  upon  to  be  folemn  or  myflerious  i 
and  indeed,  as  bifhop  Hoadley  obferves,  fi>r  aU 
moSt  every  thing  relating  to  religion. 

The  next  idea  which  was  added  to  the  pri- 
mitive notion  of  the  Lord's  fupper  was  of  a  much 
more  alarming  nature,  and  had  a  long  train  of 
the  worft  confequences.  This  was  the  conGder- 
ing  of  this  inftitution  as  a  myftery.  And,  indeed, 
the  chriftians  affefted  very  early  to  call  this  rite, 
one  of  the  myfteries  of  our  holy  religion.  By  the 
term  myftery  was  meant,  originally,  the  more 
fecret  parts  of  the  heathen  worlhip,  to  which  fe- 
le£b  perfons  only  were  admitted,  and  thofe  under 
an  oath  of  fecrecy.  Thofe  myfteries  were  alfo 
C2Xit^  initiations  i  thofe  who  were  initiated  were, 
fuppofed  to  be  pure  and  holy;  while  thofe  who 
were  not  initiated  were  confidered  as  impure  an4 
profane ;  and  by  thefe  myfteries  the  heathens  were 
more  attached  to  their  religion  than  by  any  other 
circumftanqe  whatever.  This  made  the  firft  chrif- 
tians (many  of  whom  were  firft  converted  from 
heathenifm,  and  who  could  not  all  at  once  diveit 
themfelves  of  their  fondnefs  for  pomp  and  myf- 
tery) wifh  to  have  fomething  of  this  nature,  which 
wa«  fo  ftriking  and  captivating,  in  the  chriftian 
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rdigion ;  and  the  rite  of  the  Lord's  fupper  foon 
ftrack  thcm^  as  what  might  eafily  anfwer  this 
purpofe. 

When  this  new  idea  was  introduced,  they,  in 
confequencc  of  it,  began  to  exclude  all  who  did 
not  partake  of  the  ordinance,  from  being  prefent 
at  the  celebration  of  it.     Thofe  who  did  not 
communicate,  even  were  not  allowed  to  know 
the  method  and  manner  in  which  it  was  admini- 
ftertd.    Tcrtullian,  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  thp 
iecond  century,  feems  to  allude  to  this  prafticx. 
"  Pious  initiations,"  fays  he*,  "  drive  away  the 
*'  profene,  and  it  is  of  the  very  nature  of  myf- 
**  tcrics  to  be  concealed,  as  thofe  of  Ceres  in 
"  Ssunothrace,"  but  as  he  is  there  defending  the 
chriftians  from,  the  charge  of  praAifing  abomi- 
nable rites  in  fecret,  he  may  only  mean  that,  on 
the  fijppofidon  of  fuch  praAices,  no  perfon  could 
reveal  them,  their  enemies  not  being  prefent,  and 
diey  would  hardly  do  it  themfelves.     Indeed,  it 
is  moft  probable  tHat  this  cuftom  of  concealing 
the  myfteries  did  not  take  place  till  the  middle 
of  the  third  century  f.  After  this  time,  the  council 
of  Alexandria  reproached  the  Arians  with  dif- 
jdiying  the  holy  myfteries  before  the  catechu- 
mens, and  even  the  pagans,  whereas  "  that  which 
*•  is  holy,"  they  fay,  "  ihould  not  be  caft  to  the 
"  dogs,  nor  pearls  before  fwine  J."   In  the  fourth 

*  Apol.  cap.  vii.  Opent  p.  8.  f  Larroche,  p.  i%$. 

X  Sveur,  A.  D.  333. 
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century  it  was  ufual  to  call  the  euchariit  a  tre-- 
tnendous  myfieryy  a  dreadful  JoUmnity^  and  terrible 
to  angels. 

Another  new  idea  annexed  to  the  eucharift 
was  that  of  its  being  ^facrifice ;  and  this  too  was 
in  compliance  widi  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews 
and  heathens^  who  in  the  early  ages  ufed  to  re- 
proach the  chriftians  with  having  no  facrifices 
or  oblations  in  their  religion.  We  foon  find,  how- 
ever, that  this  language  was  adopted  by  them, 
and  applied  to  the  Lord's  fuppen  This  language 
is  particularly  ufed  by  Cyprian,  and  in  general  the 
Lord's  fupper  was  called  the  eucbarijlkal facrijice^ 
though,  in  faft,  they  only  confidered  it.  as  a  me- 
morial of  the  facrifice  of  Chrift,  or  of  his  death 
upon  the  crofe. 

•It  is  evident,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
that  neither  baptifm  nor  the  Lord's  fupper  ope- 
rate as  a  charm,  or  produce  any  immediate  efFedi: 
upon  the  mind,  befides  impreffing  it  with  proper 
fentiments  and  afFeAions,  fuch  as  become  chrif- 
tians,  and  fuch  as  are  naturally  excited  by  the  ufe 
of  thefc  fymbols.  But  we  find,  in  very  early 
ages,  that  both  baptifm  and  the  Lord's  fupper 
were  imagined  to  operate  in  a  difierent  and  more 
direft  method,  fo  that  the  ufe  of  them  was  fup- 
pofed  to  depend  upon  the  mere  zSi  of  adminiftra« 
tion.  Both  Juftin  Martyr  and  Irenaeus  thought 
that  where  was  fuch  a  fanftification  of  the  ele- 
rawts  that  there  was  a  drwie  virtue  in  them. 

This 
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• 

This  idea  of  there  being  a  real  virtue  in  the 
dements  of  bread  and  wine,  after  they  were  con- 
fecrated,  or  itt  apart  for  this  particular  purpofe, 
opened  a  door  to  endlefs  fuperftitions,  and  fome 
of  a  very  dangerous  kind ;  as  chriftians  were  led 
by  it  to  put  thefe  merely  external  rites  in  the  place 
•  rf  moral  virtue,  which  alone  has  the  power  of 
iandifying  the  heart,  and  making  men  acceptable 
in  the  fight  of  God.  After  this  we  are  not  fur- 
prized  to  find  (and  it  appears  as  early  as  the  (econd 
century)  that  both  baptifm  and  the  Lord's  fup« 
per  were  thought  tp  be  necejfary  tojahation. 

It  is  too  early  to  look  for  the  notion  of  the 
tranfinutation  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  real 
body  and  blood  of  Chrift,  but  we  find  even  in  this 
early  age  language  fo  highly  figurative  (calling 
die  fymbols  by  the  name  of  the  things  reprefented 
by  tfaem)  as  very  much  contributed  to  produce 
this  t»pinion  in  after  ages.   It  was  the  cuftom  with 
tbe  early  Fathers  to  fay  that  the  bread  and  wine 
fejjei  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift,  and  even 
tkit  they  are  tranjelemented  into  them.   They  alfb 
life  other  expreffions  to  the  fame  purpofe  -,  mean- 
ing, however,  by  them,  nothing  more  than  that  a 
cfivine  virtue  was  communicated  to  them*. 

**  We  do  not  confider,"  fays  Juftin  Martyr  f, 
**  this  bread  and  wine  as  common  bread  and  wine. 

*  LatToche,  p.  asx.  f  Edit  Thirlby,  p.  96. 
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^VFor^  as  Jefus  Chrift  was  made  ilefh»  and  had 
.^^  6efli  aod  blood  to  procure  our  falvation,  fo  mt 
^^  learn  that  this  aliment,  over  which  prayers  have 
^^  been  made,  is  changed,  and  that  by  which  our 
*^  fle(h  and  blood  are  nourifhed  is  die  body  and 
f<  blood  of  Jefus  Chrift.  For  the  evai^lifly 
*^  teach  us  that  Jefus  Chrift  took  bread,  and  faid 
<'  this  is  my  body.  He  alio  took  the  wine  and 
^^  faid,  Ms  is  wy  bkod.^*  TertulUany  however, 
]j^s*,  diat  by  the  words,  this  is  my  My^  fye  are 
to  underftand  xht  figure  of  my  body* 

The  language  of  Cyril  of  Jerufalem  on  this 
fubjeft  is  peculiarly  ftrong,  and  might  very  well 
puflcad  his  hearers,  whatever  kleag  he  himfelf 
plight  annex  to  it.  He  (ays  to  the  young  com* 
municantsf,  '^  Since  Chrift  has  faid,  ibis  is  my 
^'  body^  who  can  deny  it  ?  Since  he  has  faid  tbif 
^  is  wfy  bk^d^  who  can  fay  it  is  not  fo  ?  He  for* 
^^  Q>erly  changed  water  into  wine,  and  is  he  not 
^*  worthy  to.  be  believed,  when  he  fays  that  h^ 
^'  has  changed  the  wine  into  his  blood.  Where-^ 
*^  fore  let  us,  with  full  aflurance  of  faith  take  thf 
<f  body  and  blood  of  Chrift.  For  under  the  forin 
*^  of  bread  the  body  b  given  to  them,  and  under 
^'  the  form  of  wine  his  blood."  He  then  tells 
his  pupils  they  muft  not  judge  of  this  by  their 
fon&s,  but  by  fiiith. 

This  writer  carried  his  idea  of  the  fan&ity 
cf  the  confecrated  elements  fo  far,  as  not  to  allow 

•  Optn,  p*  4oS»  t  Ott«  4ta«  Open^  p.  %^%. 
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•diat  they  erer  wcxit  into  the  excrement  of  the 
hoAy ;  maiotainmg  that  they  entered  wholly  into 
die  fiibftance  of  the  communicants ;  and  Chry- 
fiAom  fiipported  this  opinion^  by  the  comparifoa 
of  waXy  which  is  confiimed  in  the  fire,  without 
ieaviog  aflies  or  foot  *•  This  was  going  very  far 
indeed  for  fo  early  an  age. 

AliODt  two  hundred  years  after  Chriil>  chrif- 

tiaDB  applied  their  thoughts  very  much  to  the 

giving  of  my  ftical  fignifications  to  the  facramentSy 

as  they  were  alfo  fond  of  myftical  interpretations 

of  ftr^ne.  Among  other  allufions,  a  happy  one 

enough  was  this,  that  the  facramental  bread,  be* 

'  iiig  oompofed  of  many  grains  of  wheat,  and  the 

wine  being  made  of  many  grapes,  reprefented  the 

body  of  the  chriftian  church,  which  was  com* 

pofixl  of  many  believers,  united  into  one  fociety. 

Cyprian  was  the  firft  who  advanced  that  by  the 

fW  was  meant  the  blood  of  Chrift^  and  by  the 

vater  (which  they  always  at  that  tioie  ufed  to 

mJK  with  the  wine)  the  chriftian  people  i  and  that 

by  the  mixture  of  diem  the  union  between  Chrift 

4od  his  people  was  reprefented.    This  idea  conti- 

mied  a  long  time  in  the  church.    But  ibme  fup* 

poicd  that  this  water  and  wine  were  a  memorial 

of  die  water  and  bkodj  which  iiTued  from  the  fide 

of  Chriftj  when  he  was  pierced  with  the  fpear^  a« 

be  bung  on  the  crois  f. 

*  Ba(bage»  Hiftoire  det  EgUTci  Keformt^,  yoU  i.  p.  1 35. 
\  Larrodie,  p.  5. 
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Ic  was  a  natural  confequenccy  of  this  fuperfH- 
tious  refpefb  for  the  euchariftical  elements,  that 
many  perfons  began  to  be  afraid  of  communi- 
cating. Accordingly  we  find  that,  whereas  ori- 
ginally, all  chriftians  who  were  baptized,  and  not 
under  fentence  of  excommunication,  received  the 
Lord's  fupper,  yet  in  the  time  of  Chryfoftoai 
fo  many  abftained  from  this  part  of  the  fervice, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  reprove  them  for  it  with 
great  feverity;  and  various  methods  were  taken 
to  engage  them  to  attend  it. 

When  the  bread  was  called  the  body  of 
Chrift,  the  cloth  which  covered  it  was  ufually 
called  the  ckth  of  the  body^  and  was  confidered  as 
entitled  to  fome  particular  refpedt.  And  we  find 
that  Optatus  reproached  the  Donatifts,  that  they 
had  taken  away  thefe  body-cloths,  and  that  they 
had  wafhed  them,  as  If  they  Jiad  been  dirty.  Alfo 
Viftor  of  Vita,  complained  that  Proculus  (the 
executioner  of  the  cruelties  of  Genferic,  king  of 
the  Vandals  againfl:  the  catholics)  had  made  (hirts 
and  drawers  of  them.  This  body  cloth  was  to 
be  of  very  fine  linen,  and  not  of  filk,  or  of  pur^ 
pie,  nor  of  any  coloured  ilufi^,  agreeable  to  an 
order  made  by  pope  Silvefter,  or,  as  fome  fay, 
pope  Eufebius.  Jerom  treating  of  the  eucharift 
calls  the  table  on  which  it  was  celebrated  a  imt^ 
ticdl  table,  whofe  very  utenfils  and  facred  cover- 
ings were  not  to  be  confidered  as  things  inani- 
mate, and  void  of  fenfe,  or  to  have  no  fan£tity> 

but 
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but  to  be  worfliipped  with  the  fame  majefty  as 
die  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  *. 

In  the  fourth  century  the  Lord's  fupper  was 
cdebrated  fometimes  at  the  tombs  of  the  mar- 
tyrs,  and  at  funerab ;  which  cuftom  gave  rife  to 
die  maflfcs  which  were  afterwards  performed  in 
hoDOur  of  the  faintSj  and  for  the  dead.  Alfo^  in 
manyplacesy  about  the  fame  time,  the  bread  and 
wine  were  held  up  to  the  view  of  the  people^ 
before  tiKy  were  diftributed,  that  they  might  be 
feen  and  contemplated  with  religious  refpeft; 
fioro  which  the  adoration  of  the  fymbols  was 
afienrards  derived. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  it  was 
dx)ugfit  wrong  to  commit  the  blood  of  Chrift  to 
io  fiail  a  thing  as  glafs..  Jerom  reproaches  a 
bifliop  of  Thouloufe  v;ith  this ;  he  being  a  ridi 
man,  and  able  to  afford  a  better  veflel^  and  more 
proper  for  the  purpofe  f . 

As  the  primitive  chriftians  confidered  their 
joint-partaking  of  the  Lord's  fupper  as  a  bond  of 
union  among  themfelves,  it  was  natural  to  fend 
part  of  the  elements  to  thofe  perfons  whofe  in- 
firm ftate  of  healthj  or  neceflary  avocations, 
would  not  allow  them  to  be  prefent.  For  the 
fame  reafon  confecrated  bread  was  alfo  fent  to 

*  Middlctpg^t  lotrodudioiy  Difcouhey  p«  6o.    f  Larrochey  p.  53* 
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the  neighbourii^,  and  often  to  diftant  parifhcsi 
as  a  token  of  brotherly  communion.  This  they 
did,  particularly  at  the  feaft  of  Eafterj  and  pro- 
vided no  fuperftitious  ufe  had  been  made  of  it; 
there  feems  to  have  been  little  to  complain  of  in 
the  cuftom.  However,  the  council  of  Laodicea 
thought  prpper  to  forbid  this  fending  out  of  the 
elenlents,  as  a  cuftom  borrowed  from  the  Jews 
and  the  heretics.  But  pope  innocent,  who  lived 
a  century  after,  ftill  continued  to  fend  the  con- 
fecrated  bread  to  the  neighbouridg  pari(hes  *. 

But  the  greatell  abufe  that  was  made  of  this 
cuftom  was  in  confequence  of  the  confecrated 
elements  being  thought  to  be  of  ufe  to  the  fick, 
in  a  medicinsd  way,  and  to  be  a  means  of  pre- 
serving perfons  in  journies,  and  upon  voyages^*; 
and  as  perlbns  might  not  always  have  carried 
home  with  them  enough  for  thefe  ufes,  it  was  the 
cuftom  for  the  priefts  to  keep  a  quantity  of  the 
confecrated  bread  to  diftribute  occalionally,  as  it 
might  be  wanted.  Auftin  fays,  "  If  any  one  fell 
**  fick,  let  them  receive  the  body  and  blood  of 
*'  Chrift,  and  let  him  keep  a  part  of  this  little 
body,  that  he  may  find  the  accompli(hment  of 
what  St.  James  fays,  Let  tbofe  who  are  fick  go 
"  to  the  church  to  receive  ftrength  of  body '^.^^  This 
fame  Father  alfo  mentions  a  woman  who  had 
made  a  plaifter  of  the  facramental  bread  for  a 
fpre  eye  J. 

^BafBSgeiYol.i.  p.  Ill*    tlbidp.i6i.     } Larroche,  p.  6. 
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Some  of  the  antient  chriftians  ufed  to  bury 
die  ikcramental  bread  together  with  the  dead; 
thinking,  no  doubt,  that  it  would  be  of  as  much 
ufe  to  them  in  that  long  journey,  as  it  had  been  in 
other  ihorter  ones.  However,  in  a  council  held 
It  Carthage  in  4 1 9,  this  prafHce  was  condemned; 
but  it  ^>pears  that  the  cuftom  was  not  wholly 
Ud  aGde  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  though 
it  hid  been  prohibited  again  by  the  fixth  general 
ccmacil  in  691.  The  reafon  was,  that  to  bury 
thde  facred  elements  was  now  thought  to  be  s 
pro&nadon  of  them ;  fo  that  a  cuftom  which 
took  its  rife  from  one  degree  of  fuperftition,  was 
aboHflied  by  a  greater  degree  of  it;  and  of  this 
^  Audi  have  other  inftances  in  the  courie  of  this 
hiftory. 

Hiving'  thus  noted  the  changes  in  the  doc- 
tiioe  of  the  eucharift^  and  the  fuperftitious  prac* 
tiocs  which  in  thefe  early  times  were  derived 
fitxn  tho'  erroneous  opinions  of  chriftians  on  the 
ftbjedl,  I  (ball  now  relate  what  I  have  been  able 
to  coQeft  concerning  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
adminiftered. 

In  the  firft  place  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in 
the  primitive  times,  all  thofe  who  were  claffed 
annong  the  fiiUbfiil  received  the  eucharift  every 
Lord's  day«  After  reading  the  fcriptures>  and 
the  expofition  of  them,  or  the  fermon,  at  which 
others  might  attend,  they  proceeded  to  the  public 

prayer. 
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prayer^  in  which  the  audience  bore  their  part,  at 
leaft  by  faying  occafionally,  Jmen,  and  the  fer- 
yice  conftantly  clofed  with  the  celebration  of  the 
cucharift.  We  even  find  that  young  children, 
and  indeed  infants,  communicated.  This  was 
clearly  the  cafe  in  the  time  of  Cyprian.  The 
cuftom  continued  in  the  weftern  church  till  near 
the  time  of  the  reformation,  and  it  is  ftill  the 
practice  of  the  eaftern  churches,  and  of  every 
other  part  of  the  chriftian  world  that  was  ^  never 
fubjeft  to  the  fee  of  Rome. 

The  different  clafTes  of  chriftiarts  in  the  pri- 
mitive times  as  they  refpefted  the  Lord's  fupper, 
were  as  follows.  There  were  four  orders  of  the 
catechumens.  The  firfl  were  inftrudled  at  their 
own  houfes,  the  fecond  heard  the  expofition  in 
the  church,  the  third  attended  the  public  prayer, 
and  the  fourth  were  thofe  who  were  completely 
-- ready  for  baptifm,  for  till  that  time  they  did  not 
attend  the  celebration  of  the  eucharifl,  but  were 
formally  difmifled  at  what  is  called  Mijfa  Cate-- 
ibumenorum,  as  the  final  difmilfion  of  the  aflem- 
bly  was  called  MJa  Fidelium^. 

The  primitive  chriftians  communicated  after 
flipper,  but  the  cuftom  of  celebrating  it  in  the 
morning,  was  frequent  in  the  church  in  the  time 
of  Tertullian,  in  confequence,  no  doubt,  of  a 

*  Su6nr>  A.  D.  si 6 
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foperftidous  reverence  for  the  elements,  which 
kd  them  to  think  that  it  was  wrong  to  eat  any 
duDg  before  they  partook  of  them>'  but  it  was 
ffiU  ufual  to  communicate  in  the  evening  on  Holy 
Thurfday.    Chryfoftom  being  charged  with  giv- 
ing the  eucharift  to  fome  perfons  after  a  repaft, 
feid,  "  If  I  have  done  it,  let  my  name  be  blotted 
'*  fix)m  the  catalogue  of  bifhops,  and  let  me  not 
*•  be  reckoned  among  the  orthodox*. 

It  having  been  cuftomary  with  the  Jews 
whenever  they  made  a  folentui  appearance  before 
God,  to  bring  fome  oblations  -,  thefe  chriftians 
whenever  they  aflcmblcd  for  public  worfhip 
(which  they  alfo  confidered  as  an  appearing  be- 
fore God,  and  efpecially  in  the  more  folemn  part 
crfthcfervice,  the  adminiftration  of  the  eucharift) 
brought  with  them  a  quantity  of  bread  and  wine, 
and  efpecially  the  firft  fruits  of  their  com  and 
grq)cs.  Of  thefe  offerings  or  oblationSy  as  they 
then  afieded  to  call  them,  a  part  was  referved 
for  the  eucharift,  and  a  part  alfo  was  eaten  after- 
wards in  common,  in  what  they  called  their 
Agapesy  or  love  feaft,  but  the  remainder  was  ap- 
propriated to  the  maintenance  of  the  minifters, 
and  of  the  poor.  Befides  bread  and  wine,  it 
was  the  cuftom  to  offer  many  other  things  of 
value  at  the  fame  time.  But  at  length  they 
limited  the  oblations  which  were  made  on  this 
particular  occalion  to  bread  and  wine  only ;  and 

*  Bafnage,  vol.  i.  p.  1 31. 
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afterwards  they  ufually  made  for  this  purpofe  me 
great  haf,  or  cake,  which  they  laid  repreientcdf 
the  unity  of  the  church,  and  which  was  brokeii> 
in  public,  and  diftributed  to  as  niany  as  conunu- 
nicated.  In  the  fourth  century  fome  churches 
fubftitutcd  what  they  called  eulogies j  or  holy  bread,. 
for  the  bread  of  the  Lord's  fuppcr*. 

The  antients  in  general  believed  that  Ac' 
water  was  mixed  with  the  wine  in  our  Saviour's 
own  adniiniftration  of  the  eucharift,  and  there- 
fore they  did  the  fame.  This  mixture  of  water 
with  the  wine  is  mentioned  by  Tertullian,  and 
Cyprian  pretends  that  it  was  of  fmgular  ufe.  We 
find  fome  chriftians  communicated  with  water^ 
only,  from  which  they  were  called  Aquarians. 
Thefe  were  not  only  Manicheans,  who  abhorred 
wine,  but  alfo  others  who  were  in  the  fcheme  of 
mortifying  the  flefh  by  abftaining  from  marriagp, . 
and  the  ufe  of  flefh  meat,  as  well  as  of  wine. 

When  the  elements  began  to  be  conlidered  in 
a  fuperftitious  light,  as  fomething  more  than 
mere  bread  and  wine,  there  muft  have  been  a 
time  when  they  imagined  that  this  change  took 
place ;  and  in  the  early  ages  it  was  fuppofed  to 
be  made  by  the  frayer  which  preceded  the  ad- 
miniftration,  and  not  by  any  particular  form  of 
words  s  and  this  is  the  idea  that  the  greek  church 

ftiU 
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iHll  retains  concerning  confecradon.  But  after- 
wards, though  it  is  not  eaf/  to  determine  when 
the  change  was  fuppofed  to  take  place  as  the 
pricft  was  pronouncing  the  words  ^bis  is  my  body^ 
in  Ladn^  hoc  eft  corpus  meum;  as  if  there  had  been 
fomc  peculiar  virtue  in  the  found  of  thofe  words, 
when  pronounced  by  a  perfon  duly  qualified  to 
ufe  tt^m.  Thus  alfo  the  heathens  imagined 
that  the  prefcnce  of  the  invifible  divinity  was 
made  to  dwell  in  an  image  by  the  prieft  pro- 
nouncing fome  form  of  words,  which  was  termed 
cotficratsng  them. 

The  euchariftical  elements  being  now  con- 
fidered  as  fomething  bofy,  it  was  natural  to  fup- 
pofe  that  a  degree  of  holinefs  belonged  alfo  to 
the  table  on  which  the  fervice  was  performed, 
anddierefore  that  it  ought  to  be  prepared  by 
feme  ceremony,  for  this  holy  purpofe.  Gregory 
Nyflcn,  the  fame  whofe  eloquence  on  the  fubjeft 
of  the  eucharift  has  been  recited  already ,  is  faid 
to  have  been  the  firft  who  performed  any  cere- 
mony of  this  kind.  It  was  about  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, as  is  generally  agreed,  that  places  of  wor- 

ftip  began  to  be  confecrated,  though  in  fome  very 
limple  manner,  and  it  was  then  forbidden  to  cele- 
brate the  Lord's  fupper  except  in  confecrated 
idaces.  When  churches  were  built  with  more 
noagnificence,  under  Conftandne,  there  was  a 
particular  place  called  .the  /anffuary,  where  the 
table  or  altar  ftood. 
VOL.   II.  C  Lights 
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Lights  in  the  day-time  were  ufual  in  many 
ceremonies  in  the  heathen  religion,  whence  an 
idea  of  chearfulnefsy  and  oijacrednefi  aifo,  was  an  • 
nexed  to  them,  and  the  chriftians  of  thofe  ages, 
were  but  too  ready  to  adopt  the  religious  cuftoms 
of  the  heathens,  partly  for  their  own  attachment 
to  them,  and  alfo  with  a  view  to  make  their  re- 
ligion more  inviting  to  the  pagans.  The  cuftom 
of  ufing  wax-lights  at  the  eucharift,  in  particular, 
probably  began  in  the  time  of  Auftin,  in  the 
fifth  century.  For,  in  the  time  of  Gregory  I. 
they  were  ufed  at  baptifm;  and  Ifidore  of  Seville, 
who  was  cotemporary  with  Gregory,  fpeaks  of  it 
as  a  thing  eftabllftied.  "  Thofe,"  fays  he  *^  who 
*'  in  Greek  are  called  Acolytes^  are  in  Latin 
**  called  link-hearers y  becaufc  they  carry  the  lights 
"  when  the  gofpel  is  read;  or,  when  the  facrifice 
"  is  offered  not  to  diffipate  darknefs,  but  to  ex- 
prefs  joy,  to  declare,  under  the  type  of  corpo- 
real light,  the  light  fpoken  of  in  the  gofpel." 
In  bleffing  thefe  torches  and  flambeaus,  they  faid, 
"  O  Jefus  Chrift  blefs  this  wax,  we  befeech  thee,  . 
**  that  it  may  receive  of  thee  fuch  a  power  and 
**  benediftion,  that,  in  all  places  where  it  fhall 
"  be  lighted  and  fet,  the  devil  may  tremble  and 
^*  fly  for  fear,  and  may  no  more  attempt  to  mo- 
*Meft  or  feduce  thofe  who  ferve  thee.*"  It 
muft  be  obferved  that  this  cuftom  of  ufing  lights 
at  the  celebration  of  the  eucharift  began  in  the  Eaft 
a  little  after  the  time  of  Gregory  Nazianzen. 

•  Larroche,  p.  537. 
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The  blcffing  of  die  bread  and  wine  ufed  by 
our  Saviour  himfclf  was  probably  nothing  more 
than  a  very  fhort  prayer,  fuch  as  we  conunonly  ufc 
before  meat.  But  when  the  adminiftration  of 
the  cucharift  came  to  be  a  principal  part  of 
folemn  religious  worfhip,  it  is  piobable  that  the 
prayer  which  preceded  it,  and  from  which  the 
whole  fcrvice  got  the  name  of  Eucbarift  was  of 
feme  length,  efpeciaUy  as  we  do  not  find  that 
prayer  was  ufed  in  any  other  part  of  the  fervice. 
In  the  third  century  it  is  particularly  obferved^ 
that  the  prayers  which  preceded  the  celebration 
of  the  eucharift  were  confidcrably  lengthened,  as 
well  as  that  the  folemnity  and  pomp  with  which 
it  was  adminiftered  were  increafed;  and  that  at 
thb  time  perfons  in  a  ftate  of  penitence,  and 
^ers,  were  excluded  from  it,  in  imitation  of  the 
heathen  myfteries. 

It  was  the  cuftom  within  this  period  to  afk 
forgivcnefe  of  one  another,  as  well  as  to  give  the 
bfs  cf  peace^  or  charity,  before  communion,  the 
men  kifling  the  men,  and  the  women  the  women, 
They  alfo  ufed  to  kifs  the  hand  of  the  prieft. 
This  cuftom  of  afking  pardon  before  communi- 
cating was  ufed  in  France  in  the.i  ith  century*. 

At  firft  the  deacons  generally  adminiftered 
the  elements,  but  in  the  fourth  council  of  Car- 
thage, they  were  only  fuffered  to  adminifter  in 

*  Larroch^p,  no. 
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of  ncceffity.  Afterwards  they  adminiftered  the 
cup  only,  while  the  prieft  who  celebrated  gave 
the  bread.  Sometimes  women  ferved  on  this 
occafion,  and  though  it  was  forbidden  by  pope 
Gelafius,  the  praftice  continued  in  many  places 
till  the  tenth  century.* 

Cyril  of  Jerufalem,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  exhorted  his  communicants  to  receive 
the  bread  by  fupporting  the  right  hand  with  the 
left,  alfo  to  receive  it  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand, 
and  to  take  care  that  no  crumb  of  it  fell  to  the 
ground;  and  that  in  receiving  the  wine,  they 
Ihould  approach  it  with  the  body  a  little  bowed, 
in  token  of  veneration.  The  fixth  general  coun- 
cil, ordered  that  the  hand  (hould  be  held  in  the 
form  of  a  crofs.  It  was  the  cuftom  in  the  time 
of  Jerom,  to  kifs  the  bread;  and  in  the  liturgy 
of  Chryfoftom,  ufed  by  the  Greeks,  it  is  direfted 
that  he  who  receives  the  elements  Ihould  kifs 
the  hand  of  the  deacon  from  whom  he  receives 
themf.  It  is  needlefs  to  note  the  progrefs  of  fu- 
perftition  in  all  thefe  obfcrvances. 

When  the  fervice  was  ended,  the  congre- 
gation was  difmiffed  by  the  prieft,  faying  //^, 
Mijd  eft;  which  Polidore  Virgil  acknowledges 
was  alfo  the  form  of  difmifling  the  idolatrous  fer- 
vices  of  the  pagans  J.  There  was  likewife,  as  was 

*Larroche,p.  la}.    fib.  p.  1x9.    J  Sueur,  A  •  D.  p.  398. 
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obfenredy  before  a  formal  difmiflion  of  the  cate- 
chumens, before  they  proceeded  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  eucharift,  in  the  fame  words,  and  from 
this  term  miffa  the  whole  fervice  came  afterwards 
to  be  called  by  that  name,  which  by  corruption 
is  in  the  Englifh  language  majs. 

The  primitive  chriftians  did  frequently  eat 
in  common,  before  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
flipper.  To  this  kind  of  entertainment,  to  which 
every  perfon  brought  what  he  thought  proper, 
tiiey  gave  the  name  of  Agap^  or  love-feaft ;  and 
it  is  thought  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  epiftles  of 
Peter  and  Jude,  2  Pet.  ii.  13.  Jude  12.  This 
cuftom,  however,  of  eating  in  common  having 
been  abufed,  it  was  forbidden  by  the  council  of 
Laodicea  in  360.  But  before  this  time,  when  it 
began  to  be  thought  improper  to  eat  any  thing 
before  the  eucharift,  this  feaft  was  omitted  till 
after  the  celebration*. 

Such  was  the  progrefs  of  fuperftition  in  this 
age  of  the  church,  which  abounded  with  men  of 
learning  and  writers.  We  are  not  to  expert  a 
reformation  of  thefe  abufes,  in  the  next  period  of 
grofs  darknefs,  and  while  the  fame  caufes  of  cor- 
ruption, and  efpecially  a  fondnefs  for  pagan  cuf- 
toms,  and  a  willingnefs  to  gain  over  the  pagans 
by  adopting  them,  continued  and  increafed.  We 

*  Moihetm  vol.  i.  p.  104, 
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have  now  feen  how  the  pagan  notion  oitf^fteries^ 
together  with  that  of  a  JanSifytng  power  in  the 
elements  themfelves,  contributed  to  introduce  a 
train  of  fuperftitious  praftices  into  the  chriftian 
church;  but  we  muft  go  much  deeper  into  this 
fuperftition  in  the  two  following  periods,  with  left 
pleafing  profpefts  than  in  the  laft.  We  have  feen 
the  fhades  of  the  evening  clofe  upon  us;  we 
muft  now  prepare  to  pafs  through  the  darkneft 
of  the  night,  but  with  the  hope  that,  as  we  come 
nearer  to  our  own  times,  the  day- light  will  vifit 
us  again. 


SECTION    II. 

^be  Hijiory  of  the  Eucbariji  from  the  Time  of  Auftin 

to  that  of  Pafchafius. 

IN  this  period  we  find  a  very  confi- 
derable  advance  towards  the  doftrine  ditranfuh^ 
Jiantiatioriy  which  was  afterwards  eftablifhed  in  the 
weftern  church ;  but  the  firft  great  ftep  towards 
it,  as  well  as  almoft  all  the  abufes  of  which  an 
account  is  given  in  the  laft  feftion,  was  made  in 
the  Eaft,  where  Anaftafius,  a  monk  of  Mount 
Sinai  (in  a  treatife  againft  fome  heretics  who 
aflerted  that  the  body  of  Chrift  was  impaflible) 
faid  that  the  elepients  of  the  Lord's  fupper  were 

the 
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the  true  body  and  blood  of  Chrift ;  for  that  when 
Chrift  ioftituted  the  eucharift  he  did  not  fay^  this 
is  the  type  or  antitype  of  niy  body,  but  my  body. 
This  is  evidently  a  language  unknown  to  all  the 
andents,  when  they  fpoke  not  rhetorically  but 
gravely  on  the  fubje£): ;  and  yet,  on  the  whole,  it 
is  certain  that  he  did  not  mean  fo  much  as  was 
afierwards  underftood  by  that  mode  of  fpeaking*. 

But  John  Damafcenus,  another  monk,  and  a 
celebrated  writer  in  the  Eaft,  not  only  followed 
Anaftafius  in  his  language,  but  made  a  real 
change  in  the  ideas  annexed  to  it;  faying  that, 
*'when  fome  have  called  the  bread  and  wine 
*^ figures  or  ^gns  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
"  Chrift,  as  Bafil,  they  fpake  of  them  not  after 
"  confecration,  but  before  the  oblation  was  con- 
"  fccrated'*  Jefus,'*  he  fays,  "  has  joined  to  the 
"  bread  and  wine  his  own  divinity,  and  made 
"  them  to  '  be  his  body  and  blood/'  He  illuf- 
trates  thism  the  following  manner.  "  Ifaiah  faw 
"  a  ligbteji  coal\  now  a  lighted  coal  is  not  mere 
"  wood,  but  wood  joined  to  fire ;  fo  the  bread  of 
"the  facrament  is  not  mere  bread,  but  bread 
"joined  to  the  divinity,  and  the  body  united  to 
"the  divinity  is  not  one  and  the  fame  nature, 
"  but  the  nature  of  the  body  is  one,  and  that  of 
^the  divinity  united  to  it  another  f/'  In  the 
fecond  council  of  Nice,  when  it  was  urged  on 

•  Slcur,  A.  D.  637.        t  Larrochc,  p.  367. 
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one  fide  that  Chrift  had  no  other  image  than  the 
facrament^  it  vras  argued  by  the  council,  that 
the  facrament  after  confecration  was  no  image, 
but  properly  his  body  and  blood*.  This  has 
been  the  faith  of  the  Greek  church  ever  fince  the 
time  of  this  Damafcenus,  who  wrote  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighth  century;  and  his  name  is 
as  great  an  authority  in  the  eaitern  church,  as 
that  of  Thomas  Aquinas  was  afterwards  in  the 
weftcra. 

In  reality,  the  Greeks  nuift  confidcr  the  eu* 
chariftical  elements  as  another  body  of  Cbriftj  to 
which  his  foul,  or  his  divinity,  bears  the  fame  re- 
lation that  it  did  to  the  body  which  he  had  when 
on  earthy  and  with  which  he  afcended  to  heaven. 
They  muft  fuppofe  that  there  is,  as  it  were,  a 
multiplication  of  bodies  to  the  fame  foul.  No 
real  change,  however,  is  by  them  fuppofed  to  be 
made  in  the  fubftance  of  the  bread  and  wine ; 
only  from  being  mere  bread  and  wine,  it  be-<r 
comes  a  new  body  and  blood  to  Chrift. 

Whether  this  new  opinion  fpread  into  the 
Weft  does  not  diftinftly  appear,  and  the  two 
churches  had  not,  at  that  time,  much  communi- 
cation with  each  other.  But  from  the  fame  ge- 
neral caufes  the  idea  of  fomething  myftical  and 
(acred  in  the  euchariftical  elements  kept  advanc* 

*  Taylor  on  the  Grand  Apoaftcy,  p.  i6o. 
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ing  in  the  Weft,  as  well  as  in  the  Eaft;  and  they 
were  confidered  as  bearing  fome  peculiar  relation 
to  Chriftj  who  was,  therefore,  thought  to  be,  in 
fome  extraordinary  manner,  prefent  with  them, 
but  in  wbai  manner^  they  had  not  perhaps  any 
diftindt  idea. 

When  the  euchariftical  elements  were  confi- 
dered as  fo  peculiarly  facred,  we  are  not  fur- 
prized  to  find  that  many  methods  were  ufed  to 
prevent  the  lofs,  or  wafte  of  them:  Among 
other  methods,  they  began,  pretty  early  in  this 
period,  to  take  the  bread  dipped  in  the  confe- 
crated  wine.  This  was  particularly  noticed  in  the  ' 
nth  council  of  Toledo  in  675,  and  in  another 
at  Braga  in  Gallicia,  in  which  a  decree  was  made 
to  put  a  ftop  to  this  pradice;  but  ftill  it  was 
allowed  that  the  eucharift  might  he  adminiftered 
to  fick  perfons  and  young  children  in  this  man- 
ner. The  Armenians  ftill  receive  the  eucharift 
in  this  w^y,  and  the  Mofcovites  take  the  bread 
and  wine  together  in  a  fpoon  *. 

• 

I  have  obferved  that  in  the  former  period,  it 
was  ufual  for  the  communicants  to  carry  fome 
of  the  confecrated  bread  home  with  them,  and  to 
take  it  with  them  when  they  went  on  a  journey; 
but  in  the  council  of  Saragofia,  within  the  pre- 
sent period,  they  who  did  not  eat  the  bread  at 

*  Larrocbe>  p*  146. 
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the  time  of  communicating  were  anathematized. 
Thus  a  greater  degree  of  fuperftirion  put  an  end 
to  a  pra6lice  which  had  been  introduced  by  a  le(s 
degree  of  it.  However,  the  praftice  of  confe- 
crating  a  great  quantity  of  bread  was  kept  up; 
and  in  the  time  of  Charlemaigne  exprefs  direc- 
tions were  given  for  keeping  it,  in  order  to  com- 
municate the  fick*.  This  confecrated  bread,  it 
had  been  the  cuftom  to  keep  in  a  clofe  cheft,  in 
the  church  j  but  at  a  council  of  Tours,  in  567, 
it  was  ordained  that  the  boji  (as  it  was  then 
called)  (hould  be  kept  not  in  a  cheft,  but  under 
the  tide  of  the  crofs,  to  excite  the  devotion  of  the 
people  f . 

Among  other  fuperftirious  cuftoms  within 
this  period,  we  find  that  fometimes  the  confe- 
crated wine  was  mixed  with  ink,  in  order  to  fign 
writings  of  a  peculiarly  folemn  nature.  Thus 
pope  Theodore,  in  the  feventh  century,  figned 
the  condemnation  and  depofition  of  Pyrrhus  the 
Monothelite ;  it  was  ufed  at  the  condemnation  of 
Photius  by  the  Fathers  of  the  council  of  Con- 
ftantinople  in  869 ;  and  Charles  the  bald,  and 
Bernard  count  of  Barcelona  alfo  figned  a  treaty 
with  the  facramental  wine  in  844.  It  is  evident, 
however,  from  this  very  abufe  of  the  euchariftical 
elements,  that  they  were  not  at  that  time  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Chrilt; 

•  lb.  p.  167.     .  f  Sueur,  A.  D.  567. 
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hi  fince  they  have  been  thought  to  be  fb^  it 
would  be  deemed  a  great  profanation  to  make 
any  fuch  ufe  of  them. 

It  is  not  denied  that^  originally,  the  celebra- 
wa  of  the  Lord's  fupper  was  a  part  of  the  public 
worfhip,  in  which  all  the  congregation  of  the 
£uthful  joined  ^  but  in  the  church  of  Rome  at 
prefent  the  prieft  alone  communicates  in  general> 
while  the  congregation  are  mere  fpeftators  of 
what  is  doing,  and  only  join  in  the  prayers.  This 
was  occafioned  by  the  fuperftitious  veneration  for 
the  elements,  from  which  was  naturally  derived 
an  idea  of  fome  particular  preparation  being  ne- 
ccflary  for  the  receiving  of  them.  The  firft  no- 
tice that  we  find  of  this  kind  of  mafs  was  about 
the  year  700 ;  but  we  have  fcen  that,  even  in 
the  time  of  Chryfoftom,  the  people  in  general 
began  to  decline  communion ;  but  in  the  time  of 
Charlemaigne  the  priefts  were  forbidden  to  cele- 
brate mafs  alone ;  and  pope  Soter  ordained  that 
no  pcrfon  (hould  celebrate  mafs,  unlefs  the  prieft 
made  a  third**  Among  other  accufations  of 
John  XIL  he  was  charged  with  celebrating  mafs 
without  communion  f. 

No  laws,  however,  could  long  check  the  tor- 
rent of  this  abufe.     It  being  ima^ned  that  the 

*  Larrodi;,  p.  laC.  f  Sueur,  A.  D.  ^%. 
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celebration  of  the  mafs  was  offering  the  moft  ac- 
ceptable facrifice  to  God,  which  would  avail  for 
the  pardon  of  (in,  and  for  redeeming  fouls  out  of 
purgatory,  large  fums  of  money  were  given  and 
bequeathed  to  the  priefts  for  this  purpofe,  which 
proved  a  fource  of  immenfe  wealth  to  them.  But 
this  abufe  Y^as  much  increafed  when  monks  were 
allowed  by  pope  Gregory  to  do  the  office  of 
priefts.  This  order  of  men  had  much  Icifure  for  _ 
the  purpofe,  and  an  idea  of  peculiar  fandity  was 
annexed  to  their  character  in  the  minds  of  the 
common  people. 

To  the  monks  may  be  attributed  the  origin 
oi private  chapels y  and  the  multiplication  of  altars 
in  churches  for  celebrating  feveral  mafles  at  the 
fame  time.  For,  according  to  antient  cuftom,  it 
was  not  lawful  to  fay  more  than  one  mafs,  at  which 
all  aflifted  5  and  it  was  a  thing  unheard  of  that 
any  perfon  ftiould  celebrate  mafs  on  the  fame  day, 
upon  the  fame  altar,  a  cuftom  which  is  ftill  ob- 
fcrved  in  the  eaftern  churches.  For  the  Greeks 
»have  but  one  altar  in  one  church,  nor  do  we  find 
the  mention  of  any  more  in  the  weftern  church  till 
the  eighth  century.  But  in  the  time  of  Adrian  I. 
the  firft,  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century,  there  is  mention  made  of  the  great  altar 
to  diftinguifli  it  from  others  in  the  fame  church. 
Whenever  the  phrafe  occurs  in  any  period  prior 
to  this>  by  altars  we  are  to  underftand  the  tombs 

*  LarrochCi  p.  4.7. 
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^ the  martyrs,  which  are  often  fo  called*.  The 
firft  mention  that  we  have  of  the  eucharifl:  being 
celebrated  more  than  once  in  the  courfe  of  the 
£itnc  day,  in  any  church,  is  in  the  fifth  century, 
when  Leo  the  firft  ordered  it  on  great  fcftival 
days,  when  the  crowds  were  fo  great  that  the 
churches  could  not  contain  thofe  that  reforted  to 
them. 

To  induce  the  common  people  to  continue  their 
oflferings  after  they  ceaied  to  communicate,  they 
were  given  to  underftand,  that  provided  they  kept 
up  that  cuflbm,  the  fervice  would  flill  be  ufeful  to 
them ;  and  inftead  of  a  real  communion  with 
bread  and  wine  duly  confecrated,  the  priefts  gave 
them  a  kind  of  fubftitute  for  it,  and  a  thing  of  a 
much  kfs  awful  nature,  viz.  bread,  over  which 
they  prayed,  and  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
hallowed  bread.  This  was  about  the  year  700*'. 

It  was  in  confcquence  of  few  perfons  offering 
dicmfelves  to  communion,  that  the  priefts  got  a 
habit  of  (peaking  in  a  very  low  voice,  a  cuHom 
which  was  afterwards  continued  through  fuperfti- 
tion.  This  is  faid  to  have  begun  about  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century ;  and  fome  fay  that  it  pro- 
ceeded fi-om  a  report  that  God  had  punifhed  with 
fudden  death  fome  (hepherds,  who  fung  the  words 
of  confecration  in  the  fields  f. 

*  Hill,  of  Anticnt  CeremoniMi  p.  St.        f  Larrochey  p.  79 x 
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Having  noted  thefe  general  abufcs,  refpefting 
the  cucharUl,  I  (hall  now  confider  the  method  ia 
which  it  was  adminiftered,  going  over  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  fervice  for  that  purpofe ;  and  we 
fhaU  find  traces  enow  of  fuperftition  every  ftep 
wc  take. 

As  there  is  nothing  prefcribed  in  the  New 
Teftament  concerning  the  order  of  public  wor- 
fliip,  or  the  mode  of  celebrating  the  Lord's  flip- 
per, different  churches  fell  naturally  into  different 
methods  with  refpeft  to  them,  as  we  fee  in  what 
remains  of  feveral  of  the  antient  liturgies.  That 
of  moft  churches  had  probably  been  gradually 
altered,  efpecially  as  mens  ideas  with  refpeft  to 
the  nature  of  the  fervice  itfelf  had  changed.  The 
prefent  canon  of  the  majs^  as  it  is  now  ufed  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  was,  for  the  moft  part,  com- 
pofed  by  Gregory  the  Great,  who  made  more  al- 
terations in  it  than  any  of  his  predeceffors.  He 
introduced  into  it  many  pompous  ceremonies,  but 
it  was  feveral  centuries  before  tl:is  canon  was 
adopted  by  all  the  members  of  the  Latin  church. 
In  699,  pope  Sergius  added  to  the  canon  of  the 
mafs,  that  while  the  prieft  is  breaking  the  bread. 
he  fliould  fing  three  times  Lamb  of  God  who  takeib 
ofuoay  the  fins,  of  the  worlds  have  mercy  upon  us ;  but 
that  at  the  third  time,  inftead  of  the  words  have 
'mercy  upon  us,  he  fliould  fay,  grant  us  peace  *• 
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Since  the  celebration  of  the  eucharift  was  now 
confidered  as  a  proferjacrificey  the  table  on  which 
it  was  offered  came  of  courfe  to  be  an  altar  i  and 
as  altars  in  the  Jewiih  churchy  and  among  the 
pagans,  were  conlecrated,  the  chriftian  altars  muft 
be  fo  too.  The  firft  mention  that  is  made  pf  the 
confccration  of  altars  (more  than  was  obfervcd  to 
have  been  done  by  Gregory  Nyffenus)  is  in  the 
council  of  Agde  in  506^  when  they  were  ordered 
to  be  conlecrated  both  by  chrifm  and  by  the  bene- 
didUon  of  the  prieft.  In  the  ninth  century  they 
added  water  to  the  chrifm,  and  incenfe,  and  other 
things.  They  alfo  confecrated  three  table  cloths 
of  feveral  faihions,  and  a  kind  of  veil  of  feveral 
colours,  according  to  the  different  days,  &c  *• 

In  order  to  be  better  entitled  to  the  name  of 
eliarsy  and  to  correfpond  to  the  altars  in  the' 
Jewiih  and  pagan  religions,  all  the  wooden  tables 
were  rethovcd,  and  all  altars  were  ordered  to  be 
made  of  Hone.  And  it  was  farther  alledged  in 
fevour  of  this  cuftom,  that  Jefus  Chrift  is  called 
the  comer  ftmey  and  foundation  of  the  church* 
This  inftitution  is  afcribed  to  Silvefter ;  but  the 
decree  is  not  found.  It  was  u  council  of  Epaone 
in  517,  that  forbad  the  confccration  of  altars^- 
mJeis  they  were  made  of  ftonef. 

To  the  due  confccration  of  altars  it  is  now 
rpquifite  that  there  fhould  be  relics  in  them;  but 

*  Larrochef  p.  4'9.  f  Bafnase,  vol.  i.  p.  47* 
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this  was  far  from  being  the  cafe  originally.  For 
a  council  in  the  feventh  century  ordered  that 
altars  fliould  not  be  confecrated  in  any  place 
where  a  body  had  been  interred  •.  The  laft 
thing  which  I  (hall  obferve  in  refpeft  to  altars  is, 
that  Bede  is  the  firft  who  makes  any  mention  of 
portable  ones. 

It  was  a  cuftom  in  all  this  period  not  only  to 
make  ufe  of  lights^  though  in  the  day  time,  dur- 
ing the  celebration  of  the  cucharift,  but  oiincer^e 
alfo  I  and  both  thefe  appendages  were  borrowed 
from  the  heathen  facrifices,  and  were  firft  adopted 
by  the  Greeks,  and  fo  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century ;  mention  being  then  made  of  aflem- 
bling  the  chucrh  by  flambeaus  and  perfumes. 
But  it  is  not  faid  that  this  was  for  the  celebration 
of  the  eucharift  in  particular  f. 

Originally,  the  bread  that  was  ufed  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  fupper,  was  fuch  as  was 
prefented  among  other  offerings  on  the  occafion. 
Afterwards  it  was  the  cuftom  to  make  one  great 
loaf  or  cake,  to  fupply  all  the  communicants; 
and  this  was  broken  at  the  time  of  the  celebra^ 
tion,  and  diftributed  in  fmall  pieces  to  the  com- 
municants. But  this  cuftom  being  attended  with 
fome  lofs,  fome  priefts  in  Spain  began  about  the 
feventh  century,  to  prepare  the  euchariftical  bread 

Bafnage,  p.  48.        f  Larroche^  p.  526. 
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10  a  different  manner^  baking  fmall  round  pieces 

00  purpofe  that  dicre  might  not  be  occdfion  to 
break  it  at  all.  But  this  innovation  was  not  ge- 
nenlty  approved,  and  it  was  exprefsly  forbidden 
bjrdic  council  of  Toledo  in  693*.  In  time,  how- 
ever, the  increafing  fuperftition  of  the  age  got 
the  better  of  this  regulation,  and  the  cuftom  of 
ottking  fnnall  round  wafers  for  the  purpofe  of 
communion  at  length  became  univerfal  in  the 
dmrcfa. 

It  was  the  cuftom  in  the  primitive  church,  as 

1  have  already  obferved,  to  give  what  is  called 
the  kifs  ofpeacey  or  of  charity,  immediately  before 
communion.  This,  in  time,  was  thou^t  to  be 
an  indecent  pra£Hce,  and  therefore  ought  to 
have  been  laid  afide  altogether.  However,  Leo 
111.  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  changed 
this  cuftom  for  that  of  kiflfing  a  plate  of  filver  or 
Q^yper,  with  the  figure  of  a  crofs  upon  it,  or  the 
reUc  of  ibme  faint  after  die  confecration  of  the 
dements  f . 

In  the  fifth  century,  it  was  the  cuftom  for  men 
to  receive  the  bread  with  their  naked  hands,  and 
(he  women  (who  perhaps  did  not  expofe  their 
hands  naked)  in  a  clean  cloth,  which  obtained 
the  name  o{  Dominica.  Afterwards,  in  the  farther 
progrefs  of  fuperftition,  it  came  to  be  the  cuftom 

*  X^arroche,  p.  35.        f  Hift.  of  Antient  Ceremgnles,  p.  90. 
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to  receive  it  in  veflels  of  gold,  &c,  but  diis  ms 
forbidden  in  the  fixth  general  council  in  68Qt  and 
they  were  again  orderoi  to  receive  it  with  the 
hand.  It  has  been  already  obferved  that  gbtfi 
was  thought  to  be  too  brittle  a  thing  to  receive 
the  holy  elements.  Glafs  veOcb,  howcvcTi  con- 
tinued to  be  made  ufe  of.  fo  that  it  was  thought 
neceflary  to  forbid  the  ufe  of  them  in  a  council 
held  at  Rheims  under  Charlemaigne ;  and  in  an- 
other council,  held  in  the  year  895,  wooden veflidi  • 
were  forbidden  to  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe  ;  and 
at  prcfent  the  Latin  church  does  not  fuffer  the 
conlecration  to  be  made  in  any  thing  but  in  a  cha- 
lice of  gold,  or  filvcr,  or  at  lead  of  pewter ;  and 
a  council  held  a;  Albi,  in  1254,  commands  all 
churches,  the  vciiilv  rt.'iit   of"  which   amounta 
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Wc  fee  the  eHefis  of  fuperftition  as  well  in 
the  method  of  difpofing  of  what  remtined  of  the 
conlecrated  elements,  as  in  the  ufe  of  them. 
Some  churches  uled  to  burn  all  that  remained 
after  communion.  This  was  the  cuftom  at  Jeru- 
falem>  and  it  is  fo  with  the  Greeks  at  prefent ;  at 
leaft,  fays  Flcury  •j  they  arc  reproached  with  it. 
At  Conftantinople  it  was  formerly  eaten  by  young 
fcholarsy  fent  from  the  fchool  for  that  purpofe,  as 
is  related  by  Eyagrius>  who  wrote  at  the  end  of 
dx  fixth  century.  The  council  of  Toledo,  in  693^ 
left  it  to  die  liberty  of  each  pardcillar  churchy 
other  to  keep  what  remained  of  the  confecrdted 
elements,  or  to  eat  it  1  but,  in  the  latter  cafe,  it 
was  ordained  that  the  quantity  confecrated  fhould 
be  moderate,  that  it  might  not  opprefs  the  (io^ 
machs  of  thofe  who  were  appomted  to  take  it. 
But>  in  whatever  manner  they  difpofed  of  thefc 
lacred  elements,  it  was  the  cuftom  not  to  leave 
any  of  them  till  the  next  day  f . 

One  would  imagine  that  we  had  feen  fuper- 
fiidon  enough  in  this  one  article  of  chriftian  &itb 
and  praftice  within  this  period  $  but  we  fhall  find 
much  greater  abufes  in  the  next ;  and  notwidi- 
ftanding  the  greater  light  of  the  prefent  age,  they 
CQnduue  unrefomKd  in  the  church  of  Rome  to 
thb  (day. 

•  A.-D.  X054-  t  L«Tochc,p,  171. 
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SECTION    III. 

ftbt  Bftoryrftbe  Eucbarift.from  the  time  ofP^f^ 
tbafius  to  the  Rfomuukn. 

\y  'E  arc  now  arrircd  to  the  mxA 
diftinguifhcd  asra  in  the  hi(h>ry  of  the  cucharift  % 
after  having  fcen  how  much  the  euchariftical  ete* 
tnents  in  this  age  of  darknefs  had  gained  in  point 
xJl  Jacrednejs  ^nAJokmnityj  and  how  awful  a  thing 
the  aft  of  comnnmicating  was  generally  appre- 
hended to  tie  J  fo  that  commonly  the  prieft  alone 
communicated,  and  the  people  very  fcldom,  ex- 
cept at  the  time  of  the  greater  feftivals,  and  efpe* 
dally  at  Eafter. 

This  was  in  confequence  of  die  people  in  gc^ 
neral  being  impreffed  with  a  confufed  notion  that 
the  eochariftical  elements  were,  in  fome  fehfe  on 
bther,  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrifty  and  therefore 
that  Chrift  himfclf  was  prefent  in  them.  But  in 
'What  manner  he  was  prefent  they  fcem  to  have 
had  no  clear  idea.  This  general  notion,  however^ 
J>ayed  the  way  for  the  capital  addition  that  wa^ 
made  to  the  doftrine  of  the  eucharift  by  Pafcha* 
fius  Radbert,  a  monk  of  Corbie  in  France,  who 
undertook  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the 
body  of  Chhft  i^  prefent  in  the  eucharift. 

This 
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This  he  did  io  a  treatife  publilhed  in  the  year 
Ii8y  in  which  he  maintained  that  not  only  the 
bread  and  wine  were  changed  by  confecration, 
into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Chrift  ;  but  that 
it  was  the  fame  body  that  had  been  born  of  the 
yir^n  Mary,  and  that  had  been  cirucified  and 
fttfed  from  the  dead.  It  was  in  fupport  of  this 
ppimon  that  he  wrote  the  two  books  on  the  Deli- 
ury  of  tbi  Virgin  Mary^  which  I  had  occafion  to 
mentiQa  before;  in  which  he  maintained,  that 
it  was  performed  in  a  miraculous  manner,  with* 
Dot  any  opening  of  the  womb*. 

This  opinion  Pafchalius  himfelf  feems  to  have 
been  ieniible  was  bold  and  novel.  For  the  firft 
time  that  he  mentions  it,  after  calling  the  eucha* 
riftical  elements  the  body  of  Chrift  in  general,  he 
idds^  '^  and  to  fay  fomething  more  furpri(ing  and 
"  wonderful  (Wr  mvrabilius  loquar)  it  is  no  other 
**  icfti  than  that  which  was  born  of  the  virgin 
'*  Mary,  which  fufiered  upon  the  crofs,  and  which 
*^  was  railed  from  the  grave  f." 

Not  depending  intirely  upon  the  reajons  which 
he  was  able  to  allege  in  favour  of  fo  extraordi- 
naiy  an  opinion,  he  likewife  produced  in  fupport 
of  it,  what  was  no  uncommon  thing  v^ich  the 
monks,  and  what  had  no  fmall  weight  wilh  the 
common  people,  in  that  ignorant  age,  namely  an 

• 

*  Sueur»  A- 1^-  8x8.         f  Ibid. 
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apparition^  which  for  its  fingular  curiofity,  and  as 
a  fpecimen  of  the  impofitions  of  thofe  times,  I 
(hall  relate. 

A  priefl:  whofe  name  was  Plecgills  officiating 
at  the  tomb  of  St.  Ninus,  wilhed,  out  of  lovCf 
and  not  infidelity,  to  fee  the  body  of  Jefus  Chrift ; 
and  falling  upon  his  knees,  he  afked  of  God  the 
favour  to  fee  the  nature  of  the  body  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  in  this  myftery,  and  to  hold  in  his  hands 
the  form  of  that  little  child  which  the  virgin  had 
borne  in  her  lap ;  when  an  angel  cried  to  him. 
Get  up,  quickly,  and  look  at  the  infant,  which 
that  holy  woman  hath  carried,  for  he  is  cloathed 
in  his  corporeal  habit."*  The  prieft  declared, 
that  being  quite  terrified  he  looked  up,  and  fav 
upon  the  altar  the  child  that  Simeon  had  held  in 
his  arms,  that  the  angel  told  him  he  might  not 
only  fee  but  touch  the  child,  and  that  accordingly 
he  took  him  and  preffed  the  breaft  of  the  child  to 
his  own,  and  after  embracing  him  frequently,  he 
kifled  the  God,  joining  his  lips  to  the  lips  of  Jefus 
Chrift.  After  this,  he  replaced  the  beautiful 
limbs  of  the  God  upon  the  altar,  praying  to  God 
that  he  might  refume  his  former  figure,  and  that 
he  had  fcarcely  finiftied  his  prayer,  when  rifing 
from  the  ground,  he  found  Aat  the  body  of  Jefus 
Chrift  was  reftored  to  its  former  figure,  as  he  had 
requefted  *. 

*  €ueur,  A«0.  p.  8x8* 
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Notvrichftanding  this  miracle,  and  every  thing 
die  that  Paichafius  could  allege  in  favour  of  his 
doftrine,  it  excited  great  aftonifliment,  and  was 
oppoied  by  many  perfons  of  learning  and  emi- 
nence. Among  others,  the  emperor  Charles  the 
Bald  was  much  ofiended  at  it,  and  by  his  parti* 
cular  order,  the  famous  Bertram,  or  Rattram^ 
wrote  againft  the  new  opinion  of  Pafchafius,  and 
at  the  fame  time  againft  his  particular  notion  con* 
oeming  die  delivery  of  the  virgin. 

In  coofequence  of  this,  the  doftrine  of  Paf* 
chafiusj  though  publifhed  in  the  ninth  century, 
does  not  appear  to  have  gained  many  advocates 
till  the  eleventh,  when  it  was  oppofed  by  Beren- 
ger  archdeacon  of  the  church  of  AJigers  in  France, 
(whom .  I  nientioned  before  as  one  of  the  mod: 
enunent  fcholars  of  his  age)  and  his  writings  on 
this  (ubged  made  a  great  imprefllon  on  the  minds 
cf  many ;  fo  that  though  no  lefs  than  ten  or  twelvt 
councib  were  held  on  this  fubjed,  in  all  of  which 
the  dodrine  of  Berenger  was  condemned,  Mat- 
dicw  of  Weftminfter  fays,  that  it  had  infefted  al- 
moft  all  France,  Italy,  and  England ;  and  though, 
when  he  was  threatened,  he  wa§  weak  enough  to 
fign  a  recantation  of  his  opinion,  he  certainly  died 
in  the  belief  of  it.  Berenger  was  followed  by  Peter 
and  Henry  de  Bruis,  whofe  difciples  were  called 
PetrobruffianSy  and  by  the  Albigenfes  in  general ; 
who  in  the  twelfth  century  feparated  from  the 
church  of  Rome.    Arnold  of  BrefTia  alfo  taught 
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the  fame  doftrine  in  Italy,  and  for  this,  and  his 
declaiming  againft  the  church  of  Rome  in  ge- 
neral^ he  was  burned  at  Rome,  in  1155  ^* 

It  is  remarkable  that  for  two  centuries  the 
popes  did  not  interfere  in  the  controverfy  about 
Pafchafius.  Moft  probably  they  thought  with  his 
adverfaries  5  and  as  very  few  joined  him  at  firft, 
and  he  was  openly  oppofed  by  the  learned  men  of 
the  age,  it  feemed  as  if  his  opinion  would  have 
died  away  of  itfelf.  As  foon,  however,  as  it  was 
perceived  that  the  dodrine  went  down  with  the 
common  people,  and  that  it  promifed  to  give  a 
high  idea  bf  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  prieft^ 
hood,  the  popes  were  ready  et)ough  to  enforce  it . 
by  their  decrees,  as  we  have  feen  in  the  cafe  of 
Berenger.  It  was  not,  however»  till  the  begin-- 
ning  of  the  thirteenth  century  that  this  doiStrine 
was  made  an  article  of  faith,  viz.  by  a  decree 
of  Innocent  III.  at  the  council  of  Lateran^ 
in  I2i5>  the  term  tranfubftantiation  having  been 
firft  ufcd  by  Stephen  bifliop  of  Autun,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Even  notwithftanding  this  decree,  feveral  di- 
vines openly  maintained  a  different  opinion,  think- 
ing it  fufficient  to  acknowledge  the  real  prefence^ 
though  they  explained  the  manner  of  it  differ- 
ently from  Innocent,  and  the  followers  of  Pafcha- 

*  LoTFOche,  p.  473* 
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fius;  find  JohDj  furnatned  Pungens  Jfinusy  a  dodior 

of  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  fubftituted  the  wor4 

tmfuifianiiaiiw  inftead  of  tranful^antiation,  to- 

wsuxb  the  conclufion  of  this  century*.    Others 

67  that  he  maintained  the  affumptim  of  the  con* 

iterated  bread  by  the  divinity.    However,  he  did 

not  deny  that  the  fubftance  of  the  bread  and  wine 

lemained  in  the  eknients ;  and  yet  the  faculty  at 

Paris  did  not  condemn  his  opinionj  but  declared 

that  both  this,  and  the  common  dodrine  of  tran- 

fiibftantiation,  were  probable  ^ays  of  making  the 

body  of  Chrift  exill  in  the  facrament. 

As  the  monks  had  contributed  greatly  jto  the 
eftaWflmoent  of  alnnoft  every  othef  corruption  of 
diriftianity,  they  were  no  lefs  adive  in  promote 
log  this.  AnK>ng  others,  the  name  of  Odo,  bifhop 
of  Clugni  in  France,  in  the  tenth  century,  is  men- 
tioned as  having  been  of  eminent  ufe  on  this  oc*- 
cafion.  Indeed,  another  Odo,  archbiihop  of 
Canterbury,  of  that  age,  is  likewife  faid  to  have 
been  a  great  promoter  of  it.  But  there  does  not 
^^>pear  to  have  been  any  putdtc  ad):  in  £ivaur 
(^  the  do&rine  of  tranfubftantiation  in  En^and, 
befi^ffe  the  council  of  Oxfi)rd  which  ccxidemned 
WickU&. 

We  cannot  be  furprifed,  that  the  circum- 
ftance  of  all  the  known  properties  of  bread  and 

*  Moihcifli,  ypl.  iii.  p.  io6« 
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wine  remaining  in  the  euchariftical  elements  after 
confecration,  fliould  not  a  little  embarrafs  the 
advocates  for  the  change  of  them  into  real  fle(h 
and  blood.  On  tlus  account,  Innocent  III.  ac- 
knowledged that,  after  confecration,  there  did 
remain  in  the  elements  a  ctrtaiin  pamity  and  vixeity^ 
as  he  called  them,  which  fatisfied  hunger  and 
thirft.  But  afterwards  they  who  maintained  that 
the  confecrated  hoft  retained  the  nature  of  bread, 
and  nourifiied  the  body,  and  efpecially  that  any 
part  of  it  was  turned  into  excrement^  were,  in  de- 
rifion,  called  Stercorarifts.  This  term  of  reproach 
ihews  in  what  abhorrence  all  thole  who  did  not 
aflent  to  this  new  doftrine  were  then  held.  If 
ridicule  and  contempt  were  a  proper  tefi  of  truik^ 
I  doubt  not  but  that  thofe  who  defended  the  ab- 
iurd  do£trine  of  tranfubftantiation  would  have  had 

•m 

the  advantage  of  the  argument.  Proteftants  would 
now  only  laugh  at  being  called  Stercorarifts,  but 
at  that  time  the  laugh  would  probably  not  have 
been  with  us,  but  againft  us.  That  was  not  an 
age  of  experiment,  or  it  might  have  been  eafily 
decided,  viz.  by  giving  a  man  nothing  but  con* 
iecrated  bread,  whether  it  turned  to  nourifiiment 
and  excrement  or  not;  but  the  very  propofai 
would  have  been  deemed  impious ;  and  might 
have  been  very  hazardous  to  the  propoier. 

Confidering  the  great  difficulty  of  forming 
any  conception  concerning  this  converfion  of  the 
bread  and  wine  into  real  flefb  and  blood,  it  is  no 

wonder 
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wonder  diat  many  doubts  Ihould  have  been  ftarted, 
aod  difibrent  opinions  fliould  have  been  held  con- 
eeming  it  5  and  that  they  fhould  even  continue  to 
be  held,  notwithftanding  the  moft  authoritative 
decifions  refpefting  it.  Peter  Lombard,  cotem- 
porary  with  Stephen  of  Autun  above  mentioned, 
approved  of  this  dodfaine  of  tranfubftantiation, 
bit  could  not  determine  of  what  kind  the  change 
was;  whether  it  was  only  formaly  or  fubftantial^ 
that  is,  whether  it  affefbed  the  fenfible  properties 
of  the  elements,  or  the  real  fubftance  of  them  ♦• 

It  was  alfo  a  queftion  whether  the  water  (which 
it  was  always  the  cuftom  to  mix  with  the  wine 
before  confecradon)  was  changed  immediately 
mxo  the  blood  of  Chrift,  or  whether  it  was 
dianged  into  wine  firft.  Pafchafius  himfelf  had  * 
aflerted  die  former,  but  after  long  debates  it  was 
determined  by  Innocent  III.  and  the  fchoolmen 
ibpported  him  in  it,  that  the  water  is  changed 
mto  wine  before  it  is  changed  into  the  blood  of 
Chrift.  See  Bafnage's  Hiftoire  des  Eglifes  Re- 
formed, voL  iii.  p.  681,  where  this  and  other  dif^ 
ficulries  on  the  fame  fubjeft  are  particularly  con- 
fidcred.  It  is  fuilicient  for  my  purpofe  to  give  a 
fpecimen  of  them. 

In  this,  and  feveral  other  refpeds,  a  confider-- 
able  latitude  of  opinion  was  formerly  allowed  in 

*  LuTOche,  p.  z83. 
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the  church  of  Rome ;  and  indeed  die  dofbinc  of 
tranfubftantiation  did  not  properly  becooie  an  ar« 
ticle  of  faith  before  it  was  made  to  be  fo  by  the 
council  of  Trent.  The  cardinal  D'Aiili,  at  the 
co>ji>cil  of  ^Conftance,  fpoke  of  the  dodrine  of 
tranfubftantiation  as  an  opinion  only,  and  faid  that 
it  could  not  be  clearly  inferred  from  the  fcripturesj^ 
that  the  fubftance  of  bread  did  not  remain  in  thq 
facramcnt*. 

At  the  council  of  Trent,  the  Francifcan$ 
maintained  that  the  body  of  Chrift  defcended 
from  heaven,  in  order  to  be  changed  into  the 
form  of  bread  and  wine,  though  it  did  not  quit 
its  former  place>  whereas  t]|e  Dominicans  faidj 
that  Jefus  Chrift  did  not  come  from  any  other 
'place,  but  that  he  was  formed  in  the  hoft,  the  fub- 
ftance of  the  bread  being  changed  into  that  of  his 
body.  The  council  did  not  decide  this  queftion, 
but  in  their  decrees  made  ufe  of  fuch  terms  aa 
both  parties  might  adopt  f. 

When  the  great  difficulty  of  one  fingle  con- 
verfion  pf  any  particular  quantity  of  bread  and 
wine  iQtp  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift  was  got 
over,  one  would  imagine  that  another  difficulty, 
no  lefs  infuperable,  would  have  occurred,  with 
refpe&  to  the  multitude  of  confecrations  per- 
formed in  diffi:rent  places  at  the  fame  time.   3ut 

*  l4afT0chc>  p.  49 %•        t  ^MMigit  vol*  iii.  p.  669. 
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Guimond,  who  wrote  agamft  Berenger,  in  1075, 
ittuie  nothing  of  thefe,  or  of  ftill  greater  difficul- 
tb.  "  Every  feparate  part/*  fays  he,  "  of  the 
'  eucharift  is  the  whole  body  of  Chrift.    It  is 

*  given  entire  to  all  the  faithful.  They  all  re* 
^xeive  it  equally.  Though  it  fhould  be  celebrated 
^  a  thdufand  tinies  at  once,  it  is  the  fame  indivi- 
"  fiWe  body  of  Chrift.     It  is  only  to fenfe  that  a 

*  fingle  part  of  the  hod  appears  lefs  than  the 
"  whole,  but  our  ienfes  often  deceive  us.  It  is 
^  acknowledged  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  com- 
^prebendmg  this,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  be- 

*  Ueving  it.  The  only  queftion  is,  whether  God 
"has  been  willing  to  make  this  change  ?  It  is 
^*  like  the  voice  of  a  fingle  man,  which  all  the  au-^ 
^  dienCe  hears  entire."  He  exhorts  heretics  to 
yidd  to  the  truth,  becaufe,  fays  he,  "  we  are  not 
**  now  contending  for  viftory,  as  in  the  fchools, 

*  or  for  any  temporal  intereft,  as  in  the  fecular 
"  courts.  In  this  difpute  nothing  lefs  is* depend* 
•*  iflg  than  eternal  life  ♦." 

Whei^  it  was  objofted  to  Guimond,  that  the- 
ms-fomethnes  eat  the  coniecrated  bread,  he  re-» 
pfied,  riiat  either  the  fenies  were  deceived,  or  tht 
body  of  Chrift  did  not  fufter  any  more  in  the  rat, 
than  in  the  fepulchre,  or  that  the  devil  put  real 
fairad  into  it^n  which  men  and  rats  might  feedf  • 
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The  language  in  which  fome  of  the  popifh 
priefts  have  boafted  6f  the  power  which  this  doc- 
trine of  tranfubftantiation  gives  them,  would  ex- 
cite the  greateft  ridicule,  if  there  was  not  a  mix- 
ture of  impiety  with  the  abfurdity  of  it.  **  On 
**  our  altars,"  fay  fome  of  them,  "  Jefus  Chrift 
"  obeys  all  the  world.  He  obeys  the  prieft,  let 
*^  him  be  where  he  will,  at  every  hour,  at  his 
"  limple  word*  They  carry  him  whither  they 
*^  pleafe*  He  goes  into  the  mouth  of  the  wicked 
<<  as  well  as  of  the  righteous.  He  makes  no  re- 
"  fiftance,  he  does  not  hefitate  one  moment  ••" 
Some  priefts  boaftsd  that  they  had  even  more 
power  than  the  bleifed  virgin,  becaule  they  could 
create  their  creator  whenever  they  pleaied  | 
whereas  (he  had  conceived  him  but  oncef . 

So  much  is  made  to  depend  on  the  power  and 
mil  of  the  prieft,  with  refpeft  to  the  eucharift", 
and  the  tacraments  in  general,  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  as,  I  fhould  think,  muft  occafion  a  good 
deal  of  anxiety  on  the  part  of  thofe  who  receive 
them.  For  they  believe  that  the  efficacy  of  all  the 
^craments  depends  upon  the  intention  of  him.that 
adminifters  them.  This  is  exprcfsly  determined 
in  a  decree  of  pope  Eugenius ;  and  at  the  council 
of  Trent  an  anathema  was  pronounced  on  thofe 
who  denied  it.    This  is  even  carried  fo  far,  that 

•  Baliuigei  vol.  i.  p.  26.  f  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  413. 
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iaooe  of  (he  rubrics  of  the  Mii&l,  it  is  given  as  t 

rqk^  that  if  the  prieft  who  goes  to  confecrate 

tf  elve  hofts,,  (hould  have  a  general  intention  to 

leave  out  one  of  them  it  will  affedt  them  all  *• 

Luther  mentions  fome  priefts  at  Rome,  who  ac* 

knowledged  that  inftead  of  pronouncing  the  pro* 

fCT  words  of  confecration,  only  laid  to  themfelvesp 

Bread  thou  arty  and  bread  tboujbali  remain  f  • 

All  the  dilputes  about  the  nature  of  the  eucbi-* 
riftical  elements  were  not  confined  to  the  weftem 
church,  in  this  period  -,  for  at  the  beginning  of 
die  thirteeth  century  the  Greeks  were  much  agi- 
tated about  tlus  fubjeft ;  fome  affirming  that  the 
mg/leriesy  as  they  called  them,  were  incorruptible^ 
while  others  maintained  that  they  were  not :  when 
Zonaras,  a  Greek  friar,  happily  found  out  a  mid- 
dle way,  which  Ihewed  no  lefs  ingenuity  than  had 
been  difplayed  on  the  fame  fubje£fc  by  many  of 
die  monks  or  fchoolmen  in  the  Weft«  The  con- 
iecrated  bread,  he  faid,  was  the  flefh  of  Chrift,  at 
dead,  and  therefore  corruptible ;  but  that  after  it 
was  eaten,  and  thereby  gone,  as  it  were,  into  the 
iepuldire  it  became  incorruptible;  becaufe  the 
body  of  our  Lord  did  not  remain  long  dead  and 
buried,  but  rofe  again  f. 

The  dodrine  of  tranfubftandation  was  the 
caufe  of  a  great  variety  of  new  ceremonies  and  ia-> 

•  Burnet  on  the  Articleti  p.  }70«      f  Balnap,  vol*  iii.  p.  68f  • 
4  'Larrochcy  p.  49^. 
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ftitutions  in  the  church  of  Rome.  Hence,  among 
tJthcr  things,  thofe  rich  and  fplendid  receptacle 
Which  were  formed  for  the  refidencc  of  God,  under 
this  new  fhape,  and  the  lamps  and  other  precious 
ornaments  that  were  defigned  to  beautify  this  ha- 
bitation of  the  Deity ;  and  hence  the  cuftom  of 
carrying  about  this  divine  bread  in  folemn  pomp, 
through  the  pubKc  ftreets,  when  it  is  to  be  admi- 
niftered  to  fick  and  dying  perfons,  with  many 
other  ceremonies  of  the  like  nature.  But  what 
crowns  the  whole  was  xhtfeftival  of  the  holy  fa^ 

This  Was  ao  inftitution  of  Urban  IV.  in 
1264,  ^^  ^^^  pretended  revelation  of  one  Ju- 
liana, a  woman  of  Liege,  who  faid  that  it  was 
Ihewed  her  from  heaven,  that  this  particular  fcfti- 
val  day  of  the  holy  eucKarift,  had  always  been  in 
die  councils  of  the  fovereign  Trinity ;  but  that 
nibw  die  time  of  revealing  it  to  men  was  come. 
In  the  decree  of  Urban  it  is  faid,  **  this  feftival 
^'  day  properly  belongs  to  the  facrament,  becaufe 
"  there  is  no  faint  but  what  has  his  proper  fefti- 
•*  val  J  that  this  is  intended  to  confound  the  un- 
^  belief  and  extravagance  of  the  heretics,  and  to 
"  repair  all  the  faults  that  men  might  be  guilty  of 
"  in  other  mafles*."  This  feftival  is  attended 
with  a  proceflion  in  which  the  hoft  is  carried  in 
great  pomp  and  magnificence.    No  lefs  a  perfon 

*  LiuToche^  p.  5Si. 
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than  Thomas  Aquinas  compofed  the  office  for 
this  great  folemnity. 

Notwithftanding  all  this  pomp  and  fplendor, 
which  feldom  fail  to  have  charms  for  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  this  decree  of  Urban  was  not  univer- 
6By  obferved ;  and  therefore  it  was  confirmed 
by  another  bull  of  Clement  V.  But  when  thtf 
minds  of  men  were  a  little  enlightened  after 
the  reformation  by  Luther,  this  folemnity  be- 
came the  topic  of  much  ridicule.  On  this  ac- 
count CathaYine  of  Medicis  wrote  to  the  .pope 
in  I  j6i,  as  Thuanus  informs  us,  to  requeft  the 
abolition  of  this  feftival,  bccaufe  it  was  the  oc- 
cafioti  of  much  fcandal,  and  wais  not  at  all  ne- 
ceflary.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  give  a  more 
pardeular  account  of  fome  of  the  other  new» 
luperflitiQns  mentioned  above. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  fixth  century 
that  die  elevatim  of  the  boft  was  firft  pradtifed  in 
die  eaftem  church  $  but  then  it  was  intended  to 
reprefent  the  elevation  of  Chrift  upon  the  crofs, 
and  was  made  immediately  before  the  commu* 
oion;  and  diere  is  no  mention  of  this  cere- 
mony in  the  wcftcrn  church  before  the  eleventh 
century.  But  then  it  immediately  followed 
the  confecration>  though  no  adoration  is  faid 
to  have  been  intended  by  this  ceremony  till  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  it  was  exprefsly  ap- 
pointed in  the  conflitutions  of  Honorius  III. 

£  and 
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and  Gregory  the  IX.  the  latter  of  whom  in 
I2«7,  ordered  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  to  warn 
the  people  to  fall  down  on  their  knees,  and  adore 
the  confecrated  hoft*.  This,  however,  feems 
to  have  been  done  before  by  Guy  Pari,  the 
pope's  legate  in  Germany;  who,  when  he  was  at 
Cologne,  in  1 201 ,  ordered,  that  when  the  hoft  was 
elevated  in  the  celebration  of  the  mafs,  the  peo- 
ple ihould  proftrate  themfelves  in  the  church  at 
the  found  of  a  bellf. 

The  ceremony  of  carrying  the  hoft  in  pro- 
ceflTion  to  communicate  the  fick,  feems  to  have 
been  firft  ufed  in  this  country.  For,  at  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  Hubert  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  and  legate  of  pope  Celeftine, 
held  a  fynod  at  York,  in  which,  among  other 
things,  he  commanded  that  when  any  fick  per- 
fons  were  to  receive  the  communion,  the  prieft 
himfelf  ftiould  carry  the  hoft,  cloathed  with  his 
proper  habits,  and  with  lights  borne  before  it, 
fuitable  to  fo  great  a  facrament  J.  We  are  alfo 
informed  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  Odo,  biftiop  of  Paris,  in  one  of  his  fy- 
nods,  made  feveral  conftitutions  relating  to  the 
facrament ;  as  about  the  manner  of  carrying  it  to 
the  fick,  of  the  adoration  of  the  perfons  who 
ihould  meet  it,  of  keeping  it  in  the  beft  part  of  the 

*  Larroche,  p,  loa*         f  Hiftoire  des  papesi  rol.  ill.  p.  131. 
X  lb.  p.  483. 
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altar,  of  locking  it  up  fafe,  with  feveral  precau- 
tions in  cafe  it  fhould  happen  that  any  part, 
of  the  confecrated  dements  ihould  fall  to  the 
ground^  or  any  fly  or  fpider  fhould  fall  into  the 
wine*. 

Confidering  how  folemn  a  thing  the  bufinefs 
af  communicating  was  made,  in  confequence  of 
the  doftrine  of  tranfubftantiation,  we  do  not 
wonder  that  it  was  ordered  by  the  council  of 
Trent  that,  how  contrite  foever  a  finner  fhould 
£rel  himfelf,  he  fhould  not  approach  the  holy  eu- 
ciiarift  without  having  made  his  facramental  cm- 
fiffion^  nor  at  the  folemnity  which  the  receiving  of 
the  communion  gave  to  an  oath.  This  appear- 
ed, when  pope  Gregory  VII.  propofed  to  the 
emperor  Henry,  who  was  charged  with  many 
crimes,  to  exculpate  himlelf,  by  taking  one  part 
of  a  confecrated  hofl,  while  he  himfelf  fhould 
take  the  other.  This  propofal  ftaggered  the 
emperor  fo  much,  that  he  deflred  the  afiair  to  be 
referred  to  a  general  council  f.  But  we  are  more 
fuiprifed  that,  upon  any  occafion  whatever,  any 
perfon  fhould  be  permitted  to  eat  before  he  re* 
ceived  the  communion ;  and  yet,  application  be- 
ing made  to  the  pope,  on  the  part  of  the  king  of 
Fnince,  in  1722,  that  he  might  take  fome  nou- 
rifhment  before  he  received  the  communion,  on 
the  day  of  his  confecration,  as  it  was  thought  that 

*  Lanrochci  p.  494.  f  Fbuiy,  A«  D«  xo77< 
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he  would  not  be  able  to  go  through  the  fatigue  of 
the  ceremony  without  it,  the  requeft  was  granted. 
It  muft  be  prcfumed,  however,  that  no  other 
than  the  pope  himfelf  could  have  given  fo  great 
a  dilpenfation  ** 

It  was  owing  to  the  great  awfulncfs  of  the  real 
mafies,  and  the  many  ceremonies  that  were  ne- 
ceflary  to  be  obferved  in  the  celebration  of  them, 
that,  for  four  or  five  hundred  years,  what  are  called 
dfy  majfes  (or  the  ceremony  of  the  mafs  without 
the  confecration  of  the  elements)  were  much  ufcd 
in  the  church  of  Rome.  They  were  more  e(i>e^ 
cially  ufed  by  gentlemen  who  went  a  hunting 
early  in  the  morning,  or  returned  late,  or  when 
a  new  married  couple  wanted  to  receive  benedic- 
tlon>  &c.  St.  Louis  often  ufed  Jthis  ceremony 
on  board  his  vefTel,  and  it  ferved  for  a  confola-^ 
tion  to  pilgrims,  when  they  had  no  opportunity 
of  having  real  mafies  in  their  return  from  the 
Holy  Land.  Thefe  dry  maflcs  were  fo  common 
at  one  time,  that  there  was  a  rubric  in  the  Ro- 
milh  ritual  prepared  for  them.  But  the  refor- 
mation opening  mens  eyes  upon  the  fubjedt, 
Eccius  confefied  that  what  had  been  pradifed  fo 
long,  was,  in  truth,  an  impiety  and  blafphemy 
againft  God.  The  council  of  Trent  did  not 
however  correft  the  abufej  but  the  bifliops 
^nce  that  dme  have  abolifhed  it  by  degrees,  and 
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now  It  18  only  uied  on  Good  Fridays^  and  during 
ftorms  at  fea  ^. 

We  fee  the  farther  progrefs  erf*  fuperftition  in 
die  various  methods  that  were  devifed  in  order 
to  prevent  the  wafte  or  abufe  of  the  confecrated 
deoientSy  which  increafed  after  the  do£trine  of 
tranfubftantiation.  In  the  tenth  century  the 
priefts  began  to  put  the  bread  into  the  mouths 
of  die  communicants,  and  in  the  eleventh  they 
began  in  fome  churches,  to  ufe  little  hofts,  like 
Wdfersj  ihade  round,  white,  and  very  thin ;  but 
this  was  not  till  after  the  condemnation  of 
Berenger,  and  was  difliked  by  many  at  that 
time ;  and  the  former  cuftom  of  breaking  the 
bread  into  little  pieces,  and  alfo  that  of  giving 
the  bread  fteeped  in  the  wine  were  ftill  u(ed 
in  many  places,  till  near  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  after  which  the  ufe  of  thin  wafers  be«' 
came  univerfaL 

At  length,  in  order  to  leave  the  leaft  room 
for  wafte  or  abufe  poflible,  the  cuftom  of  com- 
municating the  laity  with  the  bread  only  was  intro-^ 
duced;  and  the  dodlrine  of  tranfubftantiation 
made  this  praflice  much  eafier  than  it  could 
otherwife  have  been.  For  it  being  now  agreed 
that  the  confecrated  bread  was  the  whole  body  of 
Chriftj  it  contained  the  blood  of  courfe ;  and  con- 

• 

*  Bafnage,  vol.iii.  p.  €%S, 
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fequently  the  wine,  which  was  the  blood  oiily, 
became  fuperfluous. 

*  Thomas  Aquinas  defended  the  cuftom  of 
communicating  with  the  bread  only,  but  he  iaya 
that  it  was  not  obferved  in  all  churches ;  and  the 
laity,  in  many  places,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
ipilling  of  the  wine,  or  as  they  called  it,  the  blood 
of  Chrift  (againft  which  they  were  alwaiys  moft 
particularly  cautioned)  fucked  it  through  quills 
or  filver  pipes,  which  were  fattened  to  their  cha- 
lices for  that  purpofe.  But  at  length,  and  cfpc- 
cially  from  the  cuftom  of  giving  the  bread  fteep- 
ed  in  the  wine,  came  by  degrees,  the  cuftom  of 
communion  in  one  kind  only^  without  any  exprels 
authority  for  the  purpofe,  in  almoft  all  the  weft- 
ern  churches,  till  it  was  eftablifhed  by  the  council 
of  Conftance,  in  141 5.  But  the  cuftom  of  com- 
municating in  both  kinds  was  ftill  praftifed  in 
feveral  places,  and  the  pope  himfelf  is  faid  at  one 
time  to  have  adminiftered  the  wine  to  the  dea- 
cons and  minifters  of  the  altar,  and  to  other 
perfons  of  eminent  piety,  whom  he  thought  wor- 
thy of  fo  great  a  gift. 

The  council  of  Trent  confirmed  that  of  Con- 
ftance, but  left  it  to  the  pope  to  grant  the  ufe  of 
the  cup  to  thofe  whom  he  ftiould  think  proper. 
Accordingly  Pius  IV.  granted  the  communion 
in  both  kinds  to  thofe  who  ihould  demand 
jt;  provided  they  profcffed  to  believe   as   the 

church 
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church  did  in  other  relpefts^.  The  Bohemians 
aUb  were  allowed^  with  the  pope's  confent^  to 
make  ufe  of  the  cup. 

The  high  reverence  for  the  eucharift,  which 
was  produced  by  the  doftrine  of  tranfubftan- 
tiation,  made  a  change  in  the  poflure  of  re- 
ceiving  it.  For  till  the  thirteenth  century,  all 
perfons  had  communicated  ftandingy  but  about 
that  time  the  cuftom  of  receiving  it  kneeling  came 
into  ufe,  and  this  is  continued  ever  fince  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  from  that  in  the  church 
of  England.  Frequent  communion  alfo  was 
now  no  more  to  be  expe£ted,  and  indeed  fo 
early  as  the  tenth  century,  Ratherius  biihop  of 
Verona  was  obliged  to  order  his  priefts  to  warn 
believers  to  come  four  times  a  year  to  the  com- 
mumonf,  and  now  the  catholics  are  not  required 
to  communicate  more  than  once  a  year,  and  this 
is  generally  at  Eafter. 

There  are  various  other  fuperftitious  praftices 
refpe£ting  the  eucharift  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
the  origin  of  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  trace. 
There  are  fix  feveral  forts  of  vefiments  belonging 
to  the  officiating  prieft,  and  eight  or  nine  to  the 
biihop,  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  but  has 
iovc^  myfterious  fignification,  and  a  correfpond- 

•  Hift.  det  Papc9>  tol.  ir.  p.  679.        f  Larroche,  p.  1 37. 
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ing  feparate  confecration  \  not  to  mention  cho 
4ifferent  colours  of  them,  and  the  different 
occaHons  on  which  they  are  ufeds  and  they 
are  all  fo  nedeffary,  that  the  fm^Ueft  variation 
in  the  ritual^  makes  the  mafles  be  deemed  im- 
perfeft. 

As  I  obferved  before,  that  two  mafles  muft 
not  be  celebrated  on  the  fame  altar  in  the  courie 
of  one  day,  and  even  a  pricfl;  cannot  officiate  at 
any  altar,  when  a  bifhop  has  done  it  before  himj 
chey  are  now  multiplied  exceedingly.  The  maf- 
fes  alfo  are  reckoned  defeftive,  unlcfs  the  altar 
be  covered  with  three  cloths,  confecrated  by  the 
bifhop,  the  lafl  of  which  muft  be  longer  than 
the  other  J  and  it  muft,  after  all,  be  covered 
with  2kjiuff  of  fome  paifticular  colour,  according 
to  the  feftival  on  whi<ih  it  is  ufed.  But  the 
altar  muft  be  ftripped  of  all  its  ornaments  on 
Good  Friday,  for  reafons  which  may  be  feen 
in  Bafnage,  vol.  i.  p.  48,  together  with  many 
other  fuperftitious  obfervances  relating  to  the 
cucharift,  which  I  do  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  recite. 

In  the  eleventh  century  there  arofe  violent 
debates  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches 
on  account  of  the  former  ufing  unleavened  bread 
in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharift.  Such,  how- 
ever, it  is  very  evident,  muft  have  been  the 

bread 
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hiead  that  our  Saviour  himfelf  made  ufe  of 
in  the  inftitution^  as  there  was  no  leaven  to 
be  had  during  the  whole  feafon  of  paflbver; 
and  at  length  the  Latin  church  cgnformed  to 
dus  cuftom. 

Confidering  the  many  grofs  abufes  which 
prevailed  with  refpeft  to  the  Lord's  fupper, 
after  the  time  of  Pafcbafius^  it  is  no  wonder 
that  we  meet  with  fonne  perfons  who  laid  it 
ifide  altogether.  This  was  the  cafe  with  the 
PaUcians  in  the  ninth  century^  who  confidered 
both  baptifm  and  the  Lord's  fupper  as  fome- 
^ng  figurative  and  parabolical^.  This  was 
4(q  the  cafe  with  fome  perfons  in  Franccj  in 
die  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  they 
were  condemned  at  the  fynods  of  Orleans,  and 
again  at  Arjasin  1025  f.  Alfo  in  the  twelfth 
century,  one  Tanchelin  perfuaded  the  people 
of  Antwerp,  and  other  perlbns  in  Flanders, 
duit  receiving  the  Lord's  fupper  was  not  ne- 
oefiary  to  falvation.  But  indeed  this  he  might 
do,  without  wiihing  them  to  omit  the  celebra- 
000  of  it  altogether. 

As  litde  can  we  wonder  that  unbelievers 
fliouid  take  advantage  of  fuch  a  doctrine  as  this, 
CO  treat  the  chriftian  religion  with  contempt. 
Averroes,  the  great  free-thinker  of  his  age,  faid 

*  Moihtim,  vol.  ii.  p.  178.  f  Fkujy. 
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that  Judaifm  was  the  religion  of  children.  Ma- 
hometanifm  that  of  hogs ;  but  he  knew  no  feft 
fo  foolifh  and  abfurci  as  that  of  the  chriftians, 
who  adored  what  they  eat*. 


SECTION    IV. 

0/tbe  Recovery  of  the  genuine  Cbrifiian  DoSlrine 
concerning  the  Lord  V  Supper. 

As  the  corruption  of  this  doftrinc 
took  place  very  early  in  the  chriftian  church, 
and  proceeded  farther  than  any  other,  fo  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  reftified ;  and  indeed  it  is 
in  general  but  very  imperfeftly  done  to  this  day, 
cfpecially  in  the  eftablilhed  reformed  churches. 
The  minds  of  the  reformers,  in  general,  were 
impreffed  with  an  idea  of  fomething  peculiarly 
myfterious  and  awful  in  the  nature  of  the  eu- 
charift,  as  well  as  with  a  firm  perfuafion  concern- 
ing the  divinity  of  Chrift. 

WicklifFe  was  late  in  fettling  his  notion  about 
the  Lx>rd's  fupper ;  fo  that,  in  different  parts 
of  his  writings,  he  contradifts  himfelf   on  this 

*  Meaioirei  pour  la  vie  de  Petnurcbt  toI,  tii.  p.  760. 
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fubjcft*.  John  Hufs  believed  the  doftrine  of 
traofubftantiauon  and  the  real  prefence;  but  in 
anfwer  to  a  perfon  who  had  faid  that  a  prieft>  after 
his  confecration,  was  the  Father  of  God,  and  the 
maior  of  God's  body^  he  wrote  a  trearife  to  prove 
that  Jefus  Chrift  is  the  author  of  the  tranfubftan- 
tiatioo,  and  the  prieft  only  the  minifter  of  it  f . 

It  is  remarkable,  that  with  refpeft  to  moft  of 
the  reformers  from  popery  in  the  fixtcenth  cen- 
tury, the  article  of  the  eucharift  was  the  laft  in 
which  they  gained  any  clear  light,  the  doftrine  of 
tranfubftantiation  being  ^that  which  they  parted 
with  with  peculiar  relu6lance,  and  in  all  public 
dUputations  their  popifh  adverfaries  had  more  ad- 
vantage with  refpedt  to  this  than  to  any  other 
fubje£t.    They  advanced  to  the  conferences  with 
the  utmoft  boldnefs  when  this  was  to  be  the  fub- 
J€&  of  their  difputation,  having  the  prejudices 
of  their  audience,  and  in  a  great  meafure,  thofc 
that  were  their  adverfaries  too,  on  their  fide. 

Though  Luther  rejeded  tranfubftantiation,  he 
neverthelefs  retained  the  doftrine  of  the  realpre^ 
fince  of  the  body  of  Chrift  in  the  eucharift  \  be- 
lieving that  even  the  body  of  Chrift  might  be 
omniprefent,  as  well  as  his  divinity ;  and  in  the 
Lutheran  Form  of  concord^  which  they  made  the 
terms  of  communion  with  them,  this  article  was 

*  Gilpm^s  Life  of  him,  p*  65.        f  Lcnfant't  Hiftory  of  the 
Council  flt  Conftance,  vol.  i.  \\%. 
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inferted.  Luther,  in  his  atcempts  to  explain  his 
do&rine  on  the  fubjed  of  the  ^ucharift  ( which^ 
to  diftinguifh  it  from  that  of  the  papifts,  he  called 
etmfubftantidtim)  faid  that  as  in  a  red  hot  iron^ 
two  diftin£fc  fubftances,  the  iron  and  tl^^^  are 
united,  fo  is  the  body  of  Chrift  joined  with  the 
bread  in  the  cucharift  •.  Some  Lutherans  main* 
tained,  that  all  the  properties  of  the  divine  na- 
ture were  communicated  to  the  human  nature  of 
Chrift,  and  confequently  its  omniprefence,  by  the 
hypoftatical  union  between  themf.  But  thefe 
were  more  rigid  than  Luther  himfel^  and  it  is  fup- 
pofed  that  being  convinced  by  the  reafons  of 
Melanchton,  he  would  have  entertained  the  opi- 
nion of  the  other  reformers  on  this  fubjedt,  if  dea& 
had  not  prevented  him  J,  Caroiftadt,  Luther^s 
colleague,  maintained  that  the  bread  and  wine 
were  no  other  than^^^j  B,nAjymbt)lsy  defigned  to 
excite  in  the  minds  of  chriftians  the  remem- 
brance of  the  fuflferings  and  death  of  Chrift,  and 
of  the  benefits  which  arife  from  them  §• 

It  is  remarkable  that  Zuinglius  was  much 
more  rational  than  Luther  on  this  fubjedt.  For 
he,  like  Caroiftadt,  confidered  the  bread  and  wine 
as  no  more  than  figns  and  fymbols  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Chrift,  and  that  we  derive  no  be- 
nefit ftotn  the  eucharift,  except  what  arifes  from 

♦  Moflieim^  vol.  iii:  p,  331,        f  lb.  vol.  iv.  p.  75. 

%  Bafnagei  volt  iii.  p.  331.        §  Moiheim>  vol.  iii.  p.  331. 
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the  recoIle£tion  of  the  merits  of  Chrift  ♦•  He 
would  not  even  allow  the  niinifters  of  the  church 
die  power  of  excluding  flagitious  members  from 
diurch  communion,  but  left  all  punifhment  to 
the  civil  magiftrate  f .  Upon  the  whole,  Zuinglius 
leems  to  have  thought  as  rationally  on  the  fub- 
}t6t  of  the  eucharift,  as  Socinus,  who  alfo  con(i- 
dcred  it  merely  as  a  commemoration  of  tht 
death  of  Chrift. 

Calvin  was  much  lefs  rational.  For  he  fup- 
pofed  that  a  certain  divine  virtue  or  efficacy  was 
oommunicaced  by  Chrift,  together  with  the  bread 
and  wine  j:.  And  he  not  only  excluded  vicious 
peHbns  from  communion,  but  likewife  procured 
their  banifhment  from  the  city  %. 

We  have  a  remarkable  example  of  the  confi- 
dence of  the  catholics  on  the  fubjed  of  the  eu- 
diarifl!  in  the  famous  conference  of  PoifTy,  in 
1 56 1,  heki  in  the  prefence  of  Charles  IX.  and 
Catharine  of  Medicis,  in  the  court  of  France, 
between  a  number  of  popifh  and  proteflant  di- 
vines, of  whom  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  the 
principal  on  the  fide  of  the  catholics,  and 
Beza  on  that  of  the  proteftants.  The  car^ 
dinal>  in  his  fpeech  on  this  fubjeft,  fays,  ^*  We 
muft  always  Oippok  thefe  words  of  Chrift,  7%/j 
is  my  hodyy  to  all  argumentations,  judgments^ 

*  Mdflieiin,  toI,  ir.  p.  76.        f  ^*  vol.  \i%  pt  115. 
%  lb.  p.  79*  5  ^^"  P*  '*5* 
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"  and  fpeculations  of  the  underftanding.  They 
*^  will  be  fire  and  thunder  to  all  confcienccs.  Let 
"  us  believe  the  Lord,  and  obey  him  in  all  things, 
and  places ;  let  us  not  contradidt  him^  becaufe 
what  he  tells  us  feems  abfurd,  improper,  and 
contrary  to  our  fenfes  and  thought.  Let  his 
.word  overcome  every  thing,  and  be  unto  us, 
"  as  it  is,  the  moft  precious  thing.  This  it  be- 
comes  us  to  do  every  where,  but  cfpecially  in 
the  holy  myfteries.  Let  us  not  look  only  to  the 
things  we  fee,  but  let  us  obferve  his  word,  for 
*'  his  word  is  infallible,  and  cannot  be  falfe  or  dc- 
««  ceive  us.  On  the  contrary,  our  fenfes  are  eafily 
"  impofed  upon,  and  deceive  us  often*  Since 
"  then  he  has  faid,  this  is  my  bcdyy  let  us  not  doubt 
of  it,  but  believe,  obey,  and  look  upon  him 
with  the  eyes  of  our  underftanding,  &c*. 
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On  mofl  other  fubjefts  the  popifh  advocates 
rathcrdeclined  the  conteft,  but  in  this  they  thought 
they  could  triumph.  This  conference  ended  as  all 
others  in  thofe  days  did,  without  giving  any  fa- 
tisfaftion  to  cither  party.  The  cardinal  himfelf 
would  have  confented  to  an  article  on  this  fub- 
jeft  fufficienriy  agreeable  to  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trine, viz.  That  the  fubftance  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Chrifl  is  in  the  eucharift ;  but  his  bre- 
thren would  not  adnoit  of  it,  thinking  it  captious 
and  heretical  f. 

*  Laval^s  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation  In  France,  toI.  i.  pt  536. 
t  lb,  p.  5<3, 
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Ic  is  the  doftrine  both  of  the  church  of  Eng« 
land,  and  of  the  eftabliihment  in  Scotland,  that 
fome  peculiar  divine  virtue  is  communicated  with 
the  euchariftical  elements,  when  they  are  properly 
received,  and  therefore  more  preparation  is  en« 
joined  for  receiving  this  ordinance,  than  for  at- 
tending public  worfhip  in  general.  In  the  twenty- 
fifth  article  of  the  church  of  England  it  is  faid, 
that  ^^  facraments  ordained  by  Chrift,  be  not  only 
'*  badges  or  tokens  of  chriftian  mens  profeffion^ 
**  but  rather  they  be  mens  certain  fure  witnefles, 
^  and  efieftual  ligns  of  grace,  and  God's  good 
"  will  towards  us,  by  the  which  he  does  work 
^  inviiibly  in  us,  and  doth  not  only  quicken^ 
*^  but  alfo  ftrengthen  and  confirm  our  &ith  in 
**  him." 

In  the  AJfemhlfs  catecbifm,  a  facrament  is  de- 
fined to  be  ''an  holy  ordinance,  inftituted  by 
*'  Chrift  i  wherein,  by  fcnfible  figns,  Chrift  and 
**  the  benefits  of  the  new  covenant,  are  repre- 
•*  iented,  fealed,  and  applied  to  believers."  'rtic 
Lord's  fupper  in  particular  is  faid  to  be  ''  a  fa- 
•*  crament,  wherein,  by  giving  bread  and  wine, 
«^-according  to  Chrift's  appointment,  his  death  is 
**  Ihewed  forth,  and  the  worthy  receivers  are  not 
'^  after  a  corporeal  and  carnal  manner,  but  bf 
^^  ^th,  made  partakers  of  his  body  and  blood, 
'^  with  all  its  benefits,  to  their  fpiritual  nourifh- 
'*  meat,  and  growth  in  grace."  Agreeably  to 
thcfe  ideas,  it  is  there  laid  thatj  ^'  it  is  required 
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**  of  them  who  would  worthily  partake  of  the 
"  Lord's  fupper,  that  they  examine  themfelvcs, 
"  of  their  knowledge  to  difcern  the  Lord's  body, 
**  of  their  faith  to  feed  upon  him,  of  their  repent- 
"  ance,  love,  and  new  obedience,  left,  coming 
**  linworthily,  they  eat  and  drink  judgment  to 
*^  themfelves/' 

This  article  of  fuperftition  has  great  hold  on 
the  minds  of  Diffenters  in  general,  the  Independ- 
ants  requiring  before  admiffion  to  communion, 
an  account  of  what  they  call  an  experience  in  reli- 
gion, or  the  evidence  of  a  man's  having  had  what 
diey  deem  to  be  a  miraculous  work  0/ grace  upon 
his  foul ;  fo  that  they  can  have  reafbn  to  think 
that  he  is  one  of  the  eleffy  and  that  he  will  not  falf 
away.  And  on  this  account  many  Diflenters  have 
Jays  of  preparation  for  receiving  the  Lord's  fupper, 
and  they  do  not  confider  any  perfon  to  be  pro- 
perly qualified  to  adminifter  either  this  ordinance, 
or  baptifm,  till  he  has  been  regularly  ordained,' 
though  they  have  no  objedlion  to  his  preaching 
all  his  life,  if  he  pkafes,  without  that  ceremony, 
or  to  attending  upon  his  miniftry  in  all  other 
refpefks* 

It  can  alfo  be  from  nothing  but  the  remains 
of  fuperftition,  that  the  number  of  comnriunicants, 
even  among  the  moft  liberal  of  the  Diffenters,  is 
very  fmall,  fddom  exceeding  one  in  ten  of  the 
cpngrcgatioo  5  and  very  few  as  yet  bring  their 
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children  to  communion.  On  this  fubjefb  Mr. 
Pierce  wrote  a  very  valuable  traft,  which  has  led 
many  perfbns  to  think  favourably  of  the  pra£tice9 
as  the  only  effeftual  method  of  fecuring  the  at- 
tendance of  chriftians  in  general,  when  they  arc 
grown  up. 

I  would  only  advife  the  deferring  of  commu- 
nion till  the  children  be  of  a  proper  age  to  be 
brought  to  attend  other  parts  of  public  worlhip, 
and  till  they  can  be  made  to  join  in  the  celebra- 
tion with  decency,  fo  as  to  give  no  offence  to 
others*  This  being  a  part  of  public  worfhip,  there 
cannot,  I  think,  be  any  reafon  for  making  them 
communicate  at  an  earlier  age;  and  to  make  them 
do  it  at  any  period  before  it  be  properly  an  aft. 
of  their  own,  will  equally  fecure  their  attendanqeif 
afterwards,  which  is  the  obje6):  to  be  aimed  at* 
It  is  having  had  no  particular  fixed  time  for  ^- 
ghauMg  to  communicate,  that  has  been  the  reafoa 
of  its  being  fo  generally  neglected  as  it  has  been 
with  us.  I  flatter  myfelf,  however,  that  in  due 
time,  we  (hall  think  rationally  on  this,  as  well  as 
on  other  fubjefts  relating  to  chriftianity,  and  that 
our  praftice  will  correfpond  with  our  fentiments. 
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PART    VII. 

The  lEftory  of  Opinions  relating  to  Baptism, 


THE  INTRODUCTION. 

X  HE  rite  of  baptifm  was  pediaps  firft 
pradifed  by  John,  whofe  commifTion  from  Godj 
was  to  iaptize  unto  repentance  all  who  fhould  pro- 
fds  themfelves  to  be  his  difciples.  Our  Saviour 
himfelf,  was  baptized,  and  probably  all  the  apof- 
cles,  who,  by  his  directions,  baptized  others,  even 
in  his  life  time  i  and  in  his  giving  his  conunif- 
(ion  to  them,  he  commanded  them  to  baptiT^e^  as 
well  as  difciple  all  nations.  Accordingly  we  find^ 
in  the  book  of  A6ts,  that  all  who  were  converted 
to  chriftianity,  Jews  ;as  well  as  Gentiles,  were  re- 
ceived mto  the  chriftiai>  church  by  baptifm  i  aiid 
at  that  time  this  rite  appears  to  have  been  gene- 
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rally,  though  probably  not  always,  performed  by 
dipping  the  whole  body  in  water. 

As  this  rite  is  ufually  called  the  baptifm  ofre^ 
fentance,  it  was  probably  intended  to  reprefent  the 
purity  of  heart  and  life  which  was  required  of  all 
who  profeffed  themfelves  to  be  chriftiaWj  and 
therefore  a  declaration  of  faith  in  Chrift,  and  alfo 
of  repentance,  was  always  made  by  thofc  who 
prefented  themfelves  to  be  baptifed,  at  leaft  if  it 
was  required  of  them.  Nothing  more,  therefore, 
ieems  to  have  been  meant  by  baptifm  originally, 
than  a  folemn  declaration  of  a  man's  being  a 
chriftian,  and  of  his  refolution  to  live  as  becomes 
one  i  and  very  far  was  it  -from  being  imagined, 
that  there  was  any  peculiar  virtue  in  the  rite  itfelfl 
It  was  confidered  as  laying  a  m&  under  obliga- 
^  don  to  a  virtuous  and  holy  life,  as  the  profeffion 
df  chriftianity  neceffarily  does,  but  ndt  of  itfclf 
making  any  perfon  holy. 


r  , 


It  ife  certain,  that  in  very  early  times,  there  i\ 
IK)  particiilar  riitotion  made  of  any  perfon  being 
h2cpi\ztd  by  Jprinkhng  only,  or  a  partial  applica- 
tion of  water  to  the  body ;  but  as  on  the  other 
hand,  the  dipping  of  the  whole  body  is  not  ex- 
|>ref5ly  prefcribed,  and  the  moral  emblem  is  the 
bme,  viz.  that  ofcleannefs  or  purity ^  produced  by 
die  tifc  of  water,  we  feem  to  be  at  liberty  to  apply 
Ife  water  either  to  the  whole  body,  or  to  a  part  of 
4C,vai  xintumftances  fhall  make  it  convenient. 
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The  Greek  word  ^(»Ai»  ceruinly  docs  not  always 
imply  a  dipping  of  the  whole  body  in  water.  For 
it  is  af^icd  to  that  kind  of  wafliing  which  the 
PhaJfiTeei  required  before  eating.  Sec  Luke  %u  3 8. 
Mark  vii,  4*  We  read  in  the  fanoe  evangelift  of 
die  baptifm  not  only  of  cups,  pots,  and  brazea 
vefiels,  but  alio  of  couches.  Alfo,  as  in  the  Old 
Teftaaicnt  Ve  often  read  of/prmkkng  mth  i^ater> 
as  Num.  xix.  13. 1 8.  Ezck.  xxxvi.  35.  and  it  is 
referred  to  in  the  New^  Heb.  ix.  i  q.  where  we 
Jttdj  JmJ  MiUs  /jfrinkled  b^tb  tb€  book  ofthi  Law^ 
nd  aU  ibe  people ;  I  think  it  nioft  probable;^  that 
when  great  numbers  were  baptized  at  the  fame 
time,  the  water  was  applied  in  this  manner  the 
pra&iee  being  fufficiendy  familiar  to  Jews. 

In  the  three  firil  centuries  it  was  not  uncom«> 
mon  to  baptize  perfons  at  the  hour  of  death,  and 
in  diis  eafe  they  certainly  did  not  dip  the  whole 
body.  Epiphanius  (peaks  ^  of  a  Jewiih  patriarch 
bang  baptized  by  a  chriftian,  who  was  introduced 
in  the  diiguife  of  a  phyfician,  on  account  of  his 
being  unwilling  that  his  relations  (hould  know  it ; 
md  die  water  was  brought  by  a  fenrant,  as  if  it 
had  been  for/ome  other  purpoie.  Whether  the 
ftory  be  true  or  ^Ife,  it  equally  (hews  that  the 
minds  of  chriftians  in  that  age,  were  not  (hocked 
et  the  idea  of  baptizing  in  a  manner  which  mufl: 
have  been  nearly  a^  it  is  now  ufed,  and  diat  fuch 

*  H9f.  xxz*  Openi*  vol.  i.  p.  ss8. 
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was  deemed  a  fufficient  baptifm.  It  is  faid,  Indeed, 
by  fome  ♦,  that  the  Eunomians  made  this  change 
in  the  rite  of  baptifm ;  thinking  it  indecent  to 
plunge  perfons  over-head  in  water,  and  efpecially 
naked ;  and  that  they  therefore  only  uncovered 
them  as  far  as  the  bread,  and  then  poured  the  water 
upon  their  heads.    But  as  the  Eunomians  were  a 
branch  of  the  Arians,  ic  is  not  probable^hat  the  ca- 
tholics, as  they  were  called,  would  adopt  the  cuf- 
tomfrom  them.  Befides,  iftheprafticeof  i«wii^- 
Jim  had  always  been  thought  abfolutely  neceflary 
to  baptifm,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  chriftians  of 
that  age  would  have  ever  departed  from  it.    As 
fuperftitlon  increafcd,  we  (hall  have  evidence 
enough,  that  they  were  more  ready  to  add  than 
to  diminijhy  with  refpe£b  to  every  thing  that  was 
of  a  ceremonial  nature. 

It  has  been  much  debated  whether  infants 
were  confidered  as  proper  fubjefts  for  baptifm  in 
the  primitive  church.  Now,  befides,  that  we  arc 
not  able  to  trace  the  Origin  of  infant  baptifm,  and 
therefore  are  neceffarily  carried  back  into  the  age 
of  the  apoftles  for  it,  a  controverfy  arofe  pretty 
early  in  the  chriftian  church,  which  would  na- 
turally have  led  fome  perfons  to  deny  the  anti- 
quity of  the  praftice,  if  they  could  j  and  confider* 
ing  the  ftate  of  opinions  and  praftices  with  refpeft 
to  things  of  a  (imilar  nature,  it  is  natural  to  fup* 

*  See  Jortin^s  Remarksi  vol.  ii.  p.  sSi* 
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pofe  that  the  primitive  chriftians  would  baptize 
infiuits  as  well  as  adult  perfons. 

With  refpeft  to  this  fubjeft,  I  cannot  think 
diat  writers  have  attended  io  much  as.  they  ought 
to  have  done  to  the  power  of  a  mailer  of  a  family 
(the  fairia  fotejias)  in  the  Eaft,  and  particularly 
have  not  confidered  how  far  his  own  charafter  and 
profeflion  ufually  afiefbed  his  wife,  his  children, 
and  his  fervants,  and  indeed  every  thing  that  be- 
longed to  him.  When  the  Ninevites  repented, 
they  made  even  their  cattle  to  fad,  and  wear  lack- 
cloth,  as  well  as  themfelves ;  not  that  they  could 
confider  their  cattle  as  having  any  occafion  to 
repent,  but  they  did  it  in  order  to  exprefs,  in  a 
ftronger  manner,  their  own  humiliation  and  con* 
trition*. 

Agreeably  to  theie  prevailing  ideas,  though 
circumcifion  was  a  religious  rite,  inftituted  as  a 
fymbol  of  the  covenant  between  God  and  the  de^- 
fcendants  of  Abraham  by  Ifaac  and  Jacob,  yet  not 
only  was  Ifhmael  circumcifed,  but  alfo  all  the 
.  Haves  of  Abraham,  wjio  had  no  intereft  whatever 
in  the  promifes  made  to  him.  The  application 
of  this  rite,  therefore,  to  Ifhmael,  and  to  the  flaves 
of  Abraham,  was  no  more  than  a  neceflary  ap* 
pendage  to  the  circumcifion  of  Abraham  himfel^ 
as  mafter  of  a  family.    It  was  bis  own  aH  onlyj 

*  See  Jonah  iii.  7«  <. 
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Md  therefore  the  confent  of  Iflimael  or  of  the 
flaves  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  in  thd  i 
ieaft  degree  neceflary.  From  the  fame  fa6t  wc 
rhuft  alfo  conclude  that  circumcifion,  as  fuch, 
could  not  cxprefs  any  intereft  that  the  fubjedts  of 
it  had  in  the  things  fignified  by  it ;  for  then  Ifli- 
mael and  the  flaves  of  Abraham  would  have  had 
an  equal  interefl  in  them. 

# 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  when  the 
Jews  in  future  ages  made  converts  to  their  reli- 
gion, they  obliged  every  mafl:er  of  a  family  both 
to  fubmit  to  this  rite  himfelf,  and  likewife  to  fee 
that  all  his  houfliold^  or  all  that  depended  upon 
him,  did  the  fame.  For  the  fame  reafon,  what- 
ever other  rite  had  been  enjoined  them,  and  what- 
ever it  had  exprefled,  the  fame  people  would,  no 
doubt,  have  applied  it  in  the  fame  indifcriminate 
manner  to  the  mafl:er  of  the  family,  and  to  all  his 
houfliold.  It  was  natural  therefore,  for  the  apof- 
tles,  and  other  Jews,  on  the  inftitution  of  bap- 
tifln,  to  apply  it  to  infants,  as  well  as  to  adults, 
as  a  token  of  the  profeflion  of  chriftianity  by  the 
matter  of  the  family  only ;  and  this  they  would 
do  without  confidering  it  as  a  fubftitute  for  cir- 
cumcifion,  and  fucceeding  in  the  place  of  it,  which 
it  is  never  faid  to  do  in  the  fcriptures,  though 
fome  have  been  led  by  fome  circumflances  of  re- 
femblance  in  the  two  rites  to  imagine  that  this 
was  the  cafe.  According  to  the  general  ideas, 
and  the  cfl:abliflied  cuflx)m  of  the  Jews  and  other 
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Afiatics,  in  flmilar  cafes,  they  would  hot  have 
[,  thought  of  adopting  any  other  praftice  than  thai 
(^  infant  b^ifm,  without  particular  direftions* 

Accordingly,  we  find  in  the  fcriptures,  that 
the  jailor,  on  profeffing  his  faith  in  Chrift,  was 
baptifed,  be  and  all  bisy  A£ls  xvi.  33;  and  that 
Lydia  was  baptized  and  all  ber  boujhold^  Ven  1 5. 
Now  it  is  certain  that  to  a  Jew  thefe  phrafes 
would  convey  the  idea  of  the  children,  at  leaft,  if 
not  of  the  domellic  (laves,  having  been  baptized, 
as  well  as  the  head  of  the  family.  A  Roman  al(b 
could  not  have  underftood  them  to  imply  leis 
than  all  who  were  fubjed  to  what  was  called  the 
fa$ria  potejias. 

It  alio  appears  to  me  to  be  very  evident  from 
ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  and  the  writings  of  the  chrif- 
tian  Fathers,  that  infant  baptifm  was  the  uniform 
practice  of  the  primitive  chriftians,  and  continued 
to  be  ib  till  along  with  other  fuperftitious  notions, 
they  got  the  idea  of  the  efficacy  of  baptifm  asjucb 
to  wafh  away  fins,  and  confequently  of  the  pecu- 
liar fafcty  of  dying  prefently  after  they  were  bap- 
tized, before  any  frefii  guilt  could  be  contraA^. 
Now  an  argument  derived  from  the  uniform 
pra6bice  of  the  primitive  chriftians,  cannot  but  be 
allowed  to  have  confiderable  weight,  as  an  evir 
dencc  of  its  having  been  a  praftice  of  the  apodo^ 
lical  times,  and  having  the  fandlion  of  apoftolical 
authority.    It  is  from  the  evidence  of  tradition 

only. 
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only,  deduced  from  the  uninterrupted  practice 
the  chriftian  churches,  that  we  now  fet  apart  n 
the  feventh  but  the  firfl:  day  of  the  week,  for  tl 
purpofe  of  public  worlhip.     There  is  no  exprc 
authority  for  this  in  the  new  Teftament. 

TertuUian  indeed,  advifes  to  defer  baptif 
till  perfons  be  of  age  to  be  chriftians,  left  it  (hou 
bring  their  fponfers  into  danger;  alledging  alfo 
that  their  innocent  age  had  no  need  to  haften 
the  remiflion  of  fins.  But  he  no  where  infinuat 
that  infant  baptifm  ^as  not  even  the  univeri 
cuftom  of  his  time,  or  that  it  had  been  an  hm 
vatimi  which,  in  pleading  againft  it,  he  mig 
naturally  have  been  cxpefted  to  infift  upon.  V 
was  only  offended  at  the  too  great  readinefs  wi 
which  all  perfons  were  admitted  to  baptifi 
when  fome  of  them  were  afterwards  a  difgrace  i 
their  profeflion.  He  therefore  advifes  to  def 
it  in  all  cafes^  and  in  chat  of  infants  alfo. 

• 

If  we  trace  the  progrefs  of  this  affair,  a  lid 
farther,  we  (hall  find  that  when,  by  the  prevalent 
of  the  liberal  fcntiments  of  chriftianity,  more  a( 
count  was  made  oijlavesy  as  being  of  the  fan 
Ijpecies  with  their  mailers,  and  equally  intereO:< 
with  them  in  the  privileges  and  promlfes  of  tl 
gofpel,  and  efpecially  when,  in  confequence  i 
this,  they  acquired  more  civil  rights,  and  wej 
allowed  to  a£t  for  themfelves  more  than  they  hs 

*  De  Baptifmo,  tcSt.  1 8»  Operas  p*  1 3 1  • 
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done,  they  were  confidercd  as  having  religioms 
intcrcfts  of  their  own.  Indeed,  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  flaves,  being  of  difFerent  nations,  were 
albwed  (agreeably  to  the  genius  of  the  pagan 
fyftcm)  to  praAife  fome  of  their  peculiar  religious 
ritcsj  and  a  great  many  of  the  firft  chriftian  con- 
verts were  flaves;  their  matters,  at  that  time,  not 
jfinding  themfelves  or  their  intereft  afFefted  by  it, 
and  therefore  not  taking  any  umbrage  at  it. 

It  happened,  alfo,  that  the  power  of  a  father 
om  his  children  was  much  lefs  in  thefe  northern 
nadons  of  Europe,  than  it  was  in  the  Eatt,  or 
among  the  Romans^  with  whom,  likewife,  it  fen- 
,  fibly  declined.  On  this  account,  and  alfo  becaufe, 
from  the  very  firft  promulgation  of  chriftianity 
it  coukl  not  but  be  manifett,  that  perfons  were 
interefted  in  it,  as  individuals^  and  not  as  members 
pf  families,  or  focieties,  I  make  no  doubt,  but 
that,  in  general,  if  there  were  adult  children  or 
flaves  in  a  family,  at  the  time  that  the  matter 
profeffed  himfelf  a  chriftian,  they  were  not  bap- 
tized without  their  own  confent  j  but  no  confi- 
deration,  that  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  occurred 
tithcr  to  Jews  qr  Romans,  could  have  led  them 
to  make  the  fame  exception  in  favour  of  infants. 

ConGdering  how  very  difFerent  arc  the  ideas 
^  cuftoms  of  thefe  times,  and  thefe  parts  of  the 
world,  from  thofe  which  prevailed  among  the 
Jews,  when  baptifm  was  inftituted,  the  peculiar 
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reafons  for  applying  it  to  infants  have^  in  a  greit 
meafurC)  ceafed.  But  ftill>  as  the  prafticc  is  of 
apoflolical  authority,  it  appears  to  me)  that  na 
innovation  ought  to  be  made  in  it  by  any  power.. 
whatever ;  but  that  we  ought  rather  to  prdfenro 
thofe  ideas  which  originally  gave  a  propriety  to 
it^  efpecially  when  there  is  nothing  unnatural  m 
them.  For  my  own  part,  I  endeavour  to  adhem 
to  the  primitive  ideas  above-mentioned,  and 
therefore  I  confider  the  baptizing  of  my  children^ 
not  as  dire£tly  implying  that  they  have  any  intereft 
in  it,  or  in  the  things  fignified  by  it,  but  as  a  pact 
of  my  own  profeflion  of  chriilianity,  and  conibf 
quently  as  an  obligation,  which,  as  fuch,  I  am 
under,  to  educate  my  children,  and  alfo  to  inflnift 
my  fervants,  in  the  principles  of  the  chriftian  re- 
ligion. In  this  view  of  the  ordinance  of  baptifin, 
infants  are  indiredly  interefted  in  it,  whether  thejr 
adhere  to  the  profefllon  of  chriilianity,  and  therein 
fecure  the  bleflings  of  it  when  they  become  adults, 
fo  as  to  think  and  a6t  for  themfelves,  or  not. 

It  is  poflible,  that,  at  this  time,  and  in  thele 
|>arts  of  the  world,  we  may  not  fee  fo  much  rea^ 
ion  for  any  pjitive  inftUutioru ;  but  with  the  Jews, 
and  indeed  throughout  all  the  Eaft,  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  exprefs  fentiments  and 
purpofes  by  appropriated  a&ions.  Now  wafliing 
with  water  fo  naturally  exprelles  purity  of  hearty 
and  is  a  thing  fo  agreeable  in  itfelf,  efpecially  in 
hot  countries^  that  we  cannot  wonder  it  Ihoukl 

be 
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be  made  choice  of  to  denote  the  profeflion  of  a 
idigion  which  brings  men  tinder  the  ftrifleft 
obfigarions  to  repent  and  reform  their  lives ;  and 
putkolariy  that  John  the  Baptift,  whofe  imme- 
diate bufineis  it  was  to  preach  repentance,  fhould 
•bediredted  to  enjoin  ic. 

Whether  baptifm  be  of  earlier  antiquity  than 
Joha  the  Saptift,  f  have  not  been  able  to  fatisfy 
Ofietf,  MairaonideS)  and  the  earlieft  Jewifh 
itriicrs>  fpeak  of  folemn  baptifm  as  a  neceflary 
atttndant  on  circumcifion,  whenever  any  new 
OMfcrts  were  made  to  their  religion,  and  alfo  as 
I  fNiiftioe  that  was  immemorial  anK>ng  them. 
Ht  whether  it  was  tacitly  inmplied  in  the  original 
flKcntion  of  circunKiiion,  or  Aether  it  had  been 
idiq)trd  acfberwar^s,  as  naturally  exprefliTe  of  the 
Mr  oonwrts  clean(ing  themfelves  from  the  im*- 
parities  of  their  former  (late  of  heathenifm,  it 
tA  probably  the  cuftom  <rf  the  Jews  in  die  time 
rf«oor  Saviour. 

If  this  was  the  cafe,  and  the  Jews  did  both 
dftaimcffe  and  baptize  all  that  were  capable  of 
i^  when  families  were  converted  to  their  religion, 
there  was  both  the  lefs  reafon  for  explaining  die 
ttfture  and  the  ufe  of  the  rite  on  the  firft  men^ 
Mn  of  it,  or  for  defcribing  more  pardcularly 
thfii  has  been  done,  who  were  the  proper  fub* 
/efts  ef  baptifm.  And  we  may  rather  fuppofe 
that  our  Lord  would  have  ei^prelsly  reftridted  the 
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application  of  it  to  adult  perfons^  if  he  had  in-^ 
tended  that  the  prevailing  cuftom  fhould  be  al- 
tered. Confequently,  when  a  matter  of  a  family 
was  converted  to  chriftianity,  he  would^  of  courfr, 
be  required  to  baptize  all  his  houfhold,  and  con* 
fider  himfelf  as  bound  to  inflruA  them  in  the 
principles  of  the  religion  that  he  profefled. 

If  any  controverfy  was  ever  calculated  to 
bring  a  fa6t  of  this  nature  to  light,  it  was  that  of 
Pelagius  and  Auftin  about  original  fin,  in  which 
the  latter  maintained  that  baptifm  was  neceflaiy 
to  waih  it  away  ^  the  iecond  fpiritual  birth  coun- 
terafting  the  effe<5ts  of  the  firft  carnal  birth.  Noiir 
the  utmoft  that  Pelagius  appears  to  have  repikd 
on  this  fubjeA  was,  that  infant  baptifm  was  not 
neceflfary.  But  he  did  not  pretend  to  fay  that  the 
pra£bice  was  not  then  univerfal,  or  that  it  had  not 
always  been  fo.  Nay  Auftin  fays  *,  that  it  was 
agreed  between  him  and  his  opponent,  that  infants 
ought  to  be  baptized,  and  that  they  differed  only 
about  the  reafon  why  they  were  to  be  baptized. 

We  alfo  find  no  trace  of  its  being  thought  that 
the  baptifm  of  either  the  matter  of  a  family,  or  of 
his  houfliold,  on  their  firtt  profettion  of  chriftia« 
nity,  might  fuffice  for  their  defcendants;  and 
though  the  Jews  did  not  repeat  that  baptifn) 
which  accompanied  circumcifion,  yet  the  circuoi* 
cifion  itfelf  was  repeated  on  every  male>  fo  that 

*  De  Verbis  Apoftoli  S«iino,  xiii«  Opera,  vol*  ac.  p.  3iS. 
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if  Ac  chriftians  in  the  primitive  times  had  been 
influenced  by  any  analogies  between  the  Jewifh 
lelipon  and  their  own,  they  would  rather  have 
been  led  to  repeat  the  rite  of  baptifm  with  refpedt 
CO  their  children^  than  to  difcontinue  it. 

Laftly,  I  am  not  able  to  interpret  i  Cor, 
v5i.  1 4,  ^e  unbelieving  hufband  is/an£iified  by  the 
vaifej  or  elje  were  the  children  unclean^  but  now  tbey 
mt  bofyj  more  naturally  than  by  fuppofing,  that 
«  by  holy  the  Jews  meant  devoted  to  Godj  fo  by  a 
ibild  being  boly^  they  meant  that  it  had  a  right  to 
die  ceremonies  of  their  holy  religion.    As  there- 
foe  a  child  born  of  one  Jewifh  parent  had  a 
tig^  to  circumciGon,  io  a  child  bom  of  one 
chriftian  parent  had  a  right  to  baptifm.     Indeed, 
I  do  not  fee  what  other  rational  meaning  can  be 
afiSgned  to  the  bolinefs  of  a  child. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  chriftians  in  Abyf- 
finia  repeat  their  baptifm  annually,  on  the  feflival 
of  Epiphany*. 

•  Geddflt't  ChnrchHiftoiy  ofEthiopia,  p.  3^ 
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SECTION    I. 

Of  the  Opinions  and  P roll  ices  of  the  Cbrifii^ms  n^ 
lating  to  Baptifm  till  the  Reformation. 

A  HERE  is  this  difference  with  re- 
fpe6k  to  the  corruptions  of  the  rite  of  b^>tifilH 
and  thofe  of  the  Lord's  fupper,  that  though  they 
both  began  about  the  iame  tinie  and  dioie  re- 
lating to  baptifoi  were  perhaps  the  earlier  of  die 
two>  and  the  progrefs  of  fuperftition  in  conle- 
quence  of  this  corruption^  was  rather  more  rapii 
in  the  firft  century  of  chriftianity^  it  was  by  n^ 
xneans  fo  afterwards.  For  after  the  time  of  thofe 
who  arc  more  properly  called  FatherSy  we  find 
no  material  alteration  in  the  rite  of  baptifm  itfiitf 
(though  the  bufincfs  o{ confirmation  grew  out  of  it) 
whereas  we  have  feen  the  molt  material  addi- 
tions were  made  to  the  dodrine  of  the  eucharift  . 
fo  late  as  the  ninth  century. 

In  the  age  immediately  following  that  of  the 
apoftles,  we  find  that  baptifm  and  regeneration 
were  ufed  as  fynonymous  terms;  and  whereas, 
originally,  the  pardon  of  fin  was  fuppofed  to  be 
the  confeqiience  of  that  reformation  of  life  which 
was  on\j  promifed  2it  baptifm,  it  was  now  ima- 
gined that  there  was  fomething  in  the  rite  itJelf*to 
which  that  grace  was  annexed;  and  in  general  it 
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fecms  to  have  been  imagined  that  this  fanHifying 
virtue  was  in  the  watery  and  in  no  other  part  of 

^  ordinance  as  adminillered  by  the  prieft. 

Tertulhan  fays,  that  the  holy  fpirit  was  always 
g^ven  in  baptifm ;  and  yet  he  exprefsly  denied 
that  it  was  beftowed  by  the  laying  on  of  hands. 
This  writer  fays  farther,  that  the  fpirit  of  God 
defceiids  upon  the  water  of  baptifm,  like  a  dove. 
Cyprian  adds  that  the  adorable  Tiinity  is  ineffa- 
bly in  baptifm.  Paulinus  fays,  that  the  water 
conceives  and  contains  God^  Chryfoftom,  that 
die  water  ceafes  to  be  what  it  was  before,  and  is 
nor  fit  for  drinking,  but  is  proper  for  fanftifying. 
Relays*,  that  the  chriftian  baptifm  is  fuperior 
to  that  of  John,  in  that  his  was  the  baptifm  of  re^ 
fata^ce,  but  had  not  the  power  of  forgiving  Jin. 
And  Auftin  adds,  that  it  touches  the  body  and 
purifies  the  heart  f . 

Chrittians  having  now  got  the  idea  that  bap- 
tifm walhed  away  fin,  a  field  was  opened  for 
Wiuch  feducing  eloquence  on  the  fubjeft,  which 
could  not  fail  to  confirm  and  increafe  the  pre- 
vailing fuperftition.  Chryfoftom,  fpeaking  of 
baptifm,  fays,  "  When  you  are  come  to  the  bed 
*'  of  the  holy  fpirit,  to  the  portico  of  grace,  to  the 
*  dreadful  and  defirable  bath,  throw  yourfelves 
*'  upon  the  ground,  as  prifoners  before  a  king  J." 

^Hom.  xxiv.  Opera,  vol.  i.  p.  311: 

t  Bafnage  Hiftoire  des  Eglifet  Refonnds,  vol.  i.  p.  138. 

X  Bafnage,  vol.  i.  p.  139. 
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Superftidous  pra£tices>  fimilar  to  diofe  which 
followed  the  corruption  of  the  dodrine  of  the 
eucharift,  did  not  fail  to  accompany  iki\%  undue 
reverence  for  the  water  of  baptifm.     We  find 
that  in  the  third  century  the  noviciates  returned 
from  baptifm  adorned  with  crowns,  and  cloatbed 
with  white  gamnents  in  token  of  their  vidory 
over  fin  and  the  world.     If  they  fcrupled  eating 
before  they  received  the  eucharift,  they  made  g 
greater  fcruple  of  walhing  after  baptifm.    They 
would  not  do  it  till  the  end  of  the  week;  and 
inunediately  after  baptifm  they  wiped  the  bodice 
of  the  catechumens  left  a  drop  of  the  facramental 
water  fliould  &11  to  the  ground.     They  went  to 
church  on  the  Sunday  to  put  off  their  whio: 
garments,  and  to  receive  what  was  called  the 
ablutm. 

It  was  even  believed  that  a  miracle  was- 
wrought  on  the  water  that  was  drawn  on  the  day 
of  Epiphany,  becaufe  Jefus  Chrift  had  been  bap- 
tized at  that  time.  They  carried  it  with  refpeft 
to  their  houfcs  after  it  had  been  confccrated  j  it 
was  kept  with  care,  and  Chryfoftom  faid  that  it 
would  keep  fweet  many  years*.  This  water 
was  even  given  inftead  of  the  eucharift  to  peni- 
tents who  were  not  entirely  reconciled  to  the 
church;  and  Auftin  fays  the  catechumens  among 
other  means  are  fanftified  by  it.  "  The  water," 
he  fays,  "  is  holy,  though  it  be  not  the  body  of 

*  Horn*  xzif*  Op.  Tol,  L  p«  sii* 
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^  ChsnA.  It  is  mote  holy  than  the  other  aliments, 
^faecmtfe  it  is  a  lacramcnt."  He  fays,  at  the 
fime  tune,  that  the  catechumens  are  fan£ti6ed  by 
the  fign  of  thecrols,  and  by  the  impodtion  of 
bods,  which  had  alio  been  made  appendages  of 
hapdfin  at  that  dme  **•  It  appears  by  a  pafiage  in 
Auftin>  diat  the  African  chriftians  ufually  called 
^K^mjahatiofiy  and  the  eucharift  lifCi  preferring 
the  fimner  to  die  latten 

When  once  it  was  imagined  that  a  perfon 
Mrly  baptized  was  cleanfed  from  all  fin,  it  is  no 
mider  that  many  perfons  deferred  this  fanftify- 
i^g  rite  as  long  as  pofllble,  even  till  they  appre* 
iKaded  that  they  were  at  the  point  of  death. 
We  find  cafes  of  this  kind  at  the  beginning  of 
die  third  century.  Conftancine  the  Great,  was 
fiot  baptized  till  he  was  at  the  laft  gafp,  and  in 
dos  he  was  followed  by  his  fon  Conftantius;  and 
two  of  his  other  fons  Conftantine  and  Conftans, 
^Kere  killed  before  they  were  baptized. 

When  baptifin  was  adminiftered  to  perfons 
iiear  die  point  of  death,  the  patient  mud  gene-^ 
ndly  hare  been  In  bed,  and  confequcndy  the  ce- 
lemooy  could  not  have  been  performed  by  im^ 
9iirfim ;  and  it  appears  in  the  hiftory  of  Novatian 
that  this  was  aftually  the  cafe.  On  thefe  occaflons, 
the  wSwiy  and  other  ceremonies  which  had  been 

^  Ptcatonun  Merltiif  lib.  i?.  cap.  xxTi.  Opera,  Tol.  vii.  p.  71  f . 
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added  to  the  fimpk  rite  of  baptifm,  were  omitted; 
but  they  were  performed  afterwards,  if  the  fick 
pcrfon  recovered.  Wc  even  find  that,  rather  than 
omit  baptifm  entirely,  it  was  ufuSil  to  baptize  per- 
fons  who  were  afbually  dead.  Epiphanius,  Chry- 
foftom,  and  Theodorit,  obfcrve  that  this  cuftom 
prevailed  in  fome  places  in  their  time  *. 

After  the  age  of  Juftin  Martyr  we  find  many 
additions  made  to  the  rite  of  baptifm.  It  was 
then  the  cuftom  to  give  the  perfon  baptized  milk 
and  honey,  and  to  abftain  from  wafhing  all  the 
^  remainder  of  the  day,  for  which  TertuUian  fays 
they  had  no  authority  from  the  fcripture,  but 
only  from  tradition.  They  alfo  added  un£fion  and 
the  impofttion  of  ha7jds-y  the  undion  probably,  re- 
ferring, in  a  fymbolical  manner,  to  their  prepa- 
ration for  a  fpiritual  combat;  and  in  applying  the 
oil  the  prieft  touched  the  head  or  the  forehead  in 
the  form  of  a  crofs.  TertuUian  is  the  firft  who 
mentions  th^Jigning^with  tbejign  of  the  crofs y  but 
only  as  ufcd  in  private,  and  not  in  public  wor- 
fhip ;  and  he  particulaHy  defcribes  the  cuftom  of 
baptizing  without  mentioning  it.  Indeed,  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  ufed  in  baptifm  till  the 
latter  end  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century;  but  then 
we  find  great  virtue  afcribed  to  it.  Laftantius, 
who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
fays,  the  devil  cannot  approach  thofe  who  have 

*  Bafnsige»  Tol.  i.  p.  137. 
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^  hctvcnly  mark  of  the  crofs  upon  them,  as  an 
impregnable  fortrefs  to  defend  them^;  but  he 
does  not  fay  it  was  ufed  in  baptifm. 

After  the  council  of  Nice  chriftians  added  to 
baptifm  the  ceremonies  of  exorcijm^  and  adjura- 
tions, to  make  evil  fpirits  depart  from  the  perfons 
to  be  baptized.  They  made  feveral  (ignings  with 
the  crofs,  they  ufed  to  light  candles,  they  gave 
fate  to  the  baptized  perfons  to  tafte,  and  the  pried 
touched  his  mouth  and  ears  with  fpittle,  and  alfo 
blew  and  fpit  upon  his  face.  At  that  time  alfo 
baptized  perfons  were  made  to  wear  white  gar*- 
merits  till  the  Sunday  following,  as  was  mentioned 
above.  They  had  alfo  various  other  ceremonies, 
fome  of  which  are  now  aboltfhed,  though  others 
(^  them  remain  in  the  church  of  Rome  to  this 
day.  Blowing  in  the  face,  putting  fait  in  the 
^mouth,  giving  milk  and  honey,  and  alfo  kifling 
the  baptized  perfons,  and  making  them  abftain 
for  fome  rime  from  wine,  are  now  no  longer  in 
ofc.  The  rcafon  of  thefe  ceremonies  may  be 
I»ttty  eafily  conceived.  I  Ihall,  therefore  only 
obfcrve,  that  ^tjalt  was  ufed  as  a  fymbol  of  pu- 
rity and  wifdom ;  and  that  exorcifm  took  its  rife 
from  the  Platonic  notion  that  evil  daemons  ho- 
vered over  human  fouls,  feducing  them  to  fin. 

In  a  decree  of  the  council  of  Laodicea,  held 
in  the  year  364,  mention  is  made  of  two  anoint- 

•  Inftt  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxvii.  p*  439* 
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ings^  one  with  (imple  oil  before  bapttfm^  aod  the 
other  with  ointment  (A«^fA>}  after  bap>€ifm ;  and  k 
is  there  exprelied,  that  the  firft  unflion  was  ioi 
the  participation  of  the  holy  fpirit,  that  the  water 
was  a  fymbol  of  deaths  and  that  the  ointment, 
which  was  applied  with  the  fign  of  the  crol% 
was  for  the  feal  of  the  covenant*.  This  latter 
unftion  we  fhall  find  was  afterwards  relerved 
for  the  bifhops^  and  became  the  Aibje£t  of  a  diC- 
tin£b  facramenc  in  the  church  of  Rome,  calkd 
Confirmation. 

Originally  the  bifliop  only,  or  the  pricfU  1^ 
his  permifllon^  adminiftered  baptifm;  as,  widi 
his  leave,  they  alfo  performed  any  other  of  his 
functions ;  but  it  appears  from  TertuUian  iSsas^ 
in  his  time,  laymen  had,  in  fome  cafes,  che 
power  of  baptizing.  Thb  baptifm,  however, 
we  may  be  affured,  required  the  confirmadoa  of 
the  bifhop,  and  would  not  be  allowed  but  ia 
cafes  of  neccffity,  as  at  the  feeming  approach  of 
death,  &c.  At  the  fynod  at  Elvira,  in  306,  it 
was  allowed  that  a  layman,  provided  he  had  not 
been  married  a  fecond  time,  mignt  baptize  e^ 
techumcns  in  cafe  of  neceflityj  but  it  was  or** 
dered  that,  if  they  furvived,  they  fhould  be 
brought  to  the  bifhop  for  the  impoiition  of 
hands.  Afterwards,  when  the  bounds  of  the 
church  were  much  enlarged,  the  bufinefs  of  bap* 
Uzing  was  left  alfo  entirely  to  the  priefts^  or  the 

^  Sueur,  A*  D«  ^4* 
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CMQtr^  btfhopsy  and  the  bilhops  of  great  ices 
iMy  cmfirmed  afcerwatxis* 

Great  doubts  were  raifed  in  early  tinnes  about 
tlie  validity  of  baptifm  as  ladminiftered  by  he- 
itdcs*  Tertullian,  before  he  becanrie  a  Montanift, 
wrote  a  treatife  to  prove  that  heretics,  not  hav-^ 
lag  the  fame  God,  or  the  fame  Chrift,  with  the 
orthodox^  their  baptifm  was  not  valid.  Cyprian 
eaOed  a  fynod  at  Carthage,  in  which  it  was  de^ 
ccrmined,  that  no  baptifm  was  valid  out  of  the 
datholic  church,  and  therefore,  that  thofe  who 
bad  been  heretics  (hould  be  re-baptized.  But 
Stephen,  the  bifhop  of  Rome,  did  not  approve  of 
diis  decifion,  and  by  degrees  his  opinion,  which 
cominQed  to  be  duu:  of  the  church  of  Rome,  be- 
came every  where  prevalent.  Indeed  when  fo 
much  ftrefs  was  laid  upon  baptifm  itfelf^  it  would 
bnre  introduced  endtefs  anxiety  if  much  doubt 
bad  remained  about  the  power  of  adminiftering  it 

Having  ^ven  this  account  of  the  corruption 
of  the  doArine  of  baptifm,  and  the  principal 
ibufes  and  fuperftitions  with  refpeft  to  the  prac^ 
tices  of  it,  I  fhaQ  go  over  what  farther  relates 
to  the  fobjeft  according  to  the  order  of  admi^ 
juftratiODv 

When  chriftians  firom  a  fondneis  for  the  rites 
and  cerennonies  of  paganifm,  and  a  defire  to  en** 
l^ge  the  refpeft  of  their  heathen  acquaintance 
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for  the  religion  which  they  had  embraced,  began 
to  adopt  fome  of  the  maxims  and  rites  of  their 
old  religion,  they  fcem  to  have  been  more  parti- 
cularly ftruck  with  what  related  to  the  myfteries^ 
or  the  more  facred  rites  of  the  pagan  religion,  to 
which  only  few  perfons  were  admitted,  and  thofe 
under  a  folcmn  oath  of  fecrecy.  In  confequence 
of  this  difpofition,  both  the  pofitive  inftitutions 
of  chriftianity,  Baftijm  and  the  Lord's  /upper, 
were  converted  into  myfteries,  chriftians  affe£ling 
great  fecrecy  with  refpeft  to  the  mode  of  admir 
niftering  them,  and  no  perfon  could  then  be  ad« 
mitted  to  attend  the  whole  of  the  public  wor# 
fhip  before  he  was  baptized;  but  all  who  were 
clafled  with  the  Catechumens  were  difmifTed  be-> 
fore  the  celebration  of  the  eucharift,  which  dc^bd 
the  fervice. 

Farther,  thofe  who  were  admitted  to  the  hea- 
then myfteries  had  ctYlzin  Jigns  or  Jymbols^  deli- 
vered to  them,  by  which  they  might  know  each 
other,  fo  that  by  declaring  them  they  might  be 
admitted  into  any  temple  and  to  the  fecret  wor- 
(hip  and  rites  of  that  God  whofe  fymbols  they 
had  received.  In  imitation  of  this,  it  occurred 
to  the  chriftians  to  make  a  fimilar  ufe  of  the 
Apoftles  creedy  or  that  fhort  declaration  of  faith 
which  it  had  been  ufual  to  require  of  perfons 
before  they  were  baptized.  This  creed,  therefore, 
(which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  publi(hed» 
and  indeed  wais  altered  from  time  to  time,  a^ 
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particular  herefies  arofe  in  the  church)  they  now 
b^n  to  call  zfjftnboly  affe6ting  to  conceal  it  from 
die  pagans,  and  not  revealing  it  even  to  the  Ca- 
techumens themfelves,  except  juft  before  they 
were  baptized  >  and  then  it  was  delivered  to  them 
IS  a  fymbol  by  which  they  were  to  know  one 
another. 

Cyprian  fays,  that  the  facrament  of  faith  ^  that 
it  tht  creed^  was  not  to  be  prophaned  or  divulged, 
far  which  he  cites  two  texts,  the  one  Proverbs 
xtfi.  9,  Sfeak  not  in  the  ears  0/ a  fool,  for  be  will 
i^tbewi/dom  of  thy  word -y  and  the  other.  Mat- 
tfaew  vii.  6,  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the 
Ap,  neither  caft  yeyour  pearls  before  Jwine^  Gfr. 
Ambrofe  mod  pathetically  exhorts  to  the  utmoft 
vigilance,  to  conceal  the  chriftian  myfteries,  and 
in 'particular  to  be  very  careful  not.  by  incau* 
tioufnefs  to  reveal  the  fecrets  of  the  creed  or  the 
htr£ sprayer.  This  laft  appears  very  extraordi* 
nary,  as  the  Lord's  prayer  is  contained  in  the 
gofpcls,  where  it  might  be  feen  by  any  perfon*. 

In  the  fecond  century  baptifm  was  performed 
publicly  only  twice  in  the  year,  viz.  on  Eafter 
and  Whit-funday.  In  the  fame  age  fponfers  or 
Godfathers^  were  introduced  to  anfwer  for  adult 
pcrfons,  though  they  were  afterwards  admitted  in 
the  baptifm  of  infants  f.  This,  Mr.  Daille  faysi 
Was  not  done  till  the  fourth  century. 

*  Hia.  of  the  Apoftlcf  Creedi  p.  to,    f  Moikeiin,  vol  i.  p*  1 7>s- 
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It  fhotiki  fccm  firom  the  Ads  of  the  apoftkti 
that  k  waft  fufficient  to  the  ceremony  of  txiptiffn^ 
to  fay  /  baptize  trUo  tb§  name  of  Jrfus  Chrifi^ 
But  we  foon  find  that  the  /orm  of  words  ufed> 
Matthew  xxviii.  x  ^  was  ftrifUy  adhered  to,  at 
kaft  m  the  third  century,  viz.  /  baptize  thee  im 
the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Hofy  Gbtffi^ 
It  appears,  however,  that  at  the  time  of  Juftin 
Martyr,  they  did  not  always  confine  thennfelves 
to  thefe  particular  words,  but  fometimes  added 
others  by  way  of  explanation.  For  though  the(b 
precipe  words  occur  in  one  account  of  bapcifm 
by  this  wrker*i  in  another  he  fpeaks  of  bapdfnit 
*'  Into  the  name  of  Jefus  Chrift,  who  was  cm* 
^^dfied  by  Pontius  Pilate,  and  into  the  nanle 
^  of  the  holy  Spirit,  who  foretold  by  the  holy 
**  projrfiett  every  thing  relating  to  Chrift  -^i" 
But  perhaps  this  expkination  migjht  be  only  in« 
tended  for  the  ufe  of  hb  readers,  and  not  given 
by  him,  as  a  form  of  words  that  was  uied  in 
the  admiaiitration  of  baptifm  itfelf. 

We  find  very  litde  mention  made  of  baptifm, 
from  the  time  of  thofe  who  were  generally  called 
Fathers^  that  is  firom  the  age  of  Auftin,  to  the 
reformation.  Indeed  I  have  hardly  nnet  with  any 
fMng  on  the  fubjeft  worth  recidng« 

Ic  ibon  became  a  maxim,  that  as  baptifm 
was  a  facrament  that  was  to  be  uied  only  onc^ 

•  Edit.  Thirlby,  p,  19.   t  lb.  p.  91 . 
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it  was  exceedingly  wrong  to  rehaptize  any  per* 
foo;  and  it  is  pleafant  to  obferve  the  precaution 
that  pope  Boniface  hit  upon  to  prevent  this  in 
dubious  cafes.  In  his  flatutes  or  inftruAions  he 
kfSf  ^  They  whoftr  bap«ifm  is  dubious,  ought 
"  without  fcruplc  to  be  baptized,  with  this  pro- 
"  teftation,  /  do  not  rebaptize  thjscy  but  if  thou  art 
^n^ktptizedj  I  baptizi  tbte  (ifc."  This  is  the 
firft  esampk  that  I  have  found  of  conditumal 
kpfi/m\ 

Frotft  ther  earKeft  account  of  the  ordinance^ 
Ve  find  that  children  received  the  Lord's  fupper^ 
and  that  baptifm  always  preceded  communion. 
kk  ft  bo<^  of  divine  oS&cc%,  written  as  fome  think 
iff  the  eleventh  cemury,  it  is  ordained  that  care 
be  taken  thac  young  children  receive  no  food 
after  baptififn,  and  that  they  do  not  even  give 
diem  luck  wichput  neceffity,  till  after  tbey  have 
putktpafied  of  the  body  of  Chriftf. 
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SECTION   n- 

Ttbe  State  of  Opinions  concerning  Baptifm^  fmce  the 

Reformation. 

It  is  remarkable  that  though  the  Wal- 
den(es  always  praftifed  infant  baptifm*,  many  of 
the  Albigenfes,  if  not  all  of  them,  held  that  bap- 
tifm  ought  to  be  confined  to  adults.  This  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Petrobuflfians  f ,  and  alio  of 
Berenger  J, 

Wickliffe  thought  baptifm  to  be  neceffary  to 
falvation.  "  The  prieft,"  he  fays,  "  in  baptifm 
adminifters  only  the  token  or  fign,  but  God, 
who  is  the  prieft  and  bifhop  of  our  fouls,  ad- 
minifters the  fpiritual  grace  §•"  And  Luther 
not  only  retained  the  rite  of  baptifm,  but  even  the 
ceremony  of  exorcijm.  At  leaft,  this  was  retained 
in  the  greateft  part  of  the  Lutheran  churches  ||. 

It  appeared,  however,  prefently  after  the  re* 
formation  by  Luther,  that  great  numbers  had 
been  well  prepared  to  follow  him,  and  even  to 
go  farther  than  he  did.  Very  many  had  been  fo 
much  fcandalized  with  the  abufes  of  baptifm,  and 

*  Leger^t  Hiftoire,  p.  65.         f  Bafnage,  vol.  ii.  p.  140. 
t  Fleury,  A.  D.  1050.  )  Gilpin^t  Life  of  him,  p.  64. 
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the  Ijsxd'i  fappcT  cfpeciallyi  as  to  irjc^  them, 
ddxr  m  viwW,  or  in  put.  The  baptifm  of  in- 
&CI&  was  very  gcnenlly  thought  to  be  irniional, 
and  ibcfcfore  it  ns  adminiftercd  only  to  adults. 
Moft  of  chofe  who  rrjcftcd  the  doctrine  of  tho 
divinity  ot  Chrift-»  were  of  this  prrfuafion,  as  wu 
Sodmis  himfclf.  Indeed,  he  and  fome  others, 
thought  that  the  rite  of  baptifm  was  only  to 
be  ufed  when  pcrfbns  were  converted  to  chrif- 
dantty  from  fome  other  religion,  and  was  not  to 
be  applied  to  any  who  were  bom  o(  chriftian  pa- 
rents, it  does  not  appear,  however,  that  thofe  who 
held  this  opinion  ever  formed  a  fepurate  feA,  or 
that  their  numbers  were  confiderable  ;  but  tliofi: 
who  teje^led  infant  bapcilrn  were  then,  ami  flill 
are,  very  oumetous. 

It  happened  that  many  of  thofe  who  hcM  thli 
opinion  enrertained  fome  very  wild  notions,  efpe- 
cially  that  of  the  reign  of  Chrift,  or  of  the  faints, 
upon  earth,  independent  of  any  fccular  power; 
and  they  made  an  attempt  to  fct  up  a  monarchy 
of  this  kind  at  Munller  in  Wrflphalia,  which  they 
fcizcd  upon  for  that  purpofc  in  the  year  15J4. 
But  an  end  was  fuon  put  to  this  dclufion,  and  an 
odium  very  unjuftly  remained  upon  all  thofe  who 
retained  nothing  but  their  doctrine  concerning 
baptifm.  At  prefent  thofe  who  arc  called,  Bap- 
tijii  are  as  peaceable  as  any  other  chriftians.  In 
Holland  they  are  called  Metmenites,  from  Menno, 
a  Tcry  conGderable  perfoo  among  themj  and 
thefe 
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thefe  have  adopted  the  pacific  dodrincs  of  tiie 
QjJakers  in  England.  In  this  country  the  Baptifb- 
arc  very  numerous.  The  greateft  part  of  them 
are  called  particular  Baptiftsy  from  their  holding 
the  doftrine  of  particular  ele£bion ;  but  there  are 
a  few  focieties  of  them  who  are  called  general 
Bap/ifis,  from  their  holding  the  dodlxine  of  ge* 
ueral  redenciption. 

The  church  of  England  retains  the  b^tifin 
of  infants^  and  alfo  the  ufe  of  the  fign  of  the  crofin 
and  of  godfathers.  It  alfo  admits  of  baptifm  by 
women,  a  cuftom  derived  from  the  opinion  of  die 
indifpcnfible  neceflity  of  baptifm  to  falvation. 
We  do  not/'  lays  bifhop  Burnet,  "  annul  this 
cuftom,  though  we  condemn  it."  And  indeed 
it  is  the  language  of  the  public  forms  of  the 
church  of  England,  that  baptifm  is  neceflfary  to 
ialvation.  In  the  thirty-nine  articles  we  find  the 
doctrine  of  an  invifible  work  of  God  accompany-- 
ing  baptifm,  as  well  as  the  Lord's  fupper ;  and  in 
the  church  catechifm  it  is  faid  that  by  baptifm  a 
perfon  becomes  a  child  of  God^  and  an  inheritor  ef 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

The  doftrine  of  the  church  of  Scotland  is  of 
a  piece  with  this.  For  baptifm  is  faid,  in  their 
confcffion  of  faith,  to  be  *'  a  fign  or  feal  of  the 
**  covenant  of  grace,  of  perfons  ingrafting  into 
**  Chrift,  of  regeneration,  of  remiffion  of  (ins,  &c/* 
But  the  efiicacy  of  baptifm  is  there  faid  not  to  be 
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^  tied  to  that  moment  of  time  wherein  it  is  ad« 
"  minifteredi  yet  notwithftariding  by  the  right  ufc 
"  of  this  ordinance,  the  grace  promifed  is  not  only 
"  offered,  but  really  exhibited  and  conferred,  by 
*'  the  Holy  Ghoft,  to  fuch,  whether  of  age  or 
*'  infants,  as  that  grace  belongs  to,  according  to 
'^  the  council  of  God's  own  will,  in  his  appointed 
« time/' 


The  Diflcnters  of  the  Calviniftic  perfuafion  in 
Eng^d,  may  poiTibly  retain  the  opinion  of  fomc 
fpiritual  grace  accompanying  baptifm,  though  I 
rather  think  it  is  not  at  prefent  held  by  them. 
Nothing,  however,  of  it  is  retained  by  thofc  who 
arc  called  rational  Dijfentcrs.    They  confider  the 
baptifm  of  adult  perfons  as  the  mode  of  takings 
upon  them  the  chriftian  profeflion;  and  that  when 
it  is  applied  to  infants,  an  obligation  is  acknow- 
ledged by  the  parents  to  educate  their  children  in 
the  principles  of  the  chriftian  religion.    Many  of 
^em  lay  fo  little  (b-efs  upon  it,  that  I  imagine 
diey  would  make  no  great  difficulty  of  deferring 
it  to  adult  age,  or  indeed  of  omitting  it  intirely 
j"  chriftian  femilies  j  but  they  do  not  think  it  of 
'niponance  enough  to  make  any  new  fedt  in  the 
^'^nftian  church  on  account  of  it,  or  to  aft  other- 
^'fe  than  their  anceflors  have  done  before  them, 
'"  ^  matter  of  fo  great  indifference.  The  Quakers 
'^We  no  ufe  either  of  this  rite,  or  of  the  Lord's 
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fhi  Hiftory  of  the  other  Sacraments  bejides  Bapiifm 
and  the  Lord's  Suffer. 

A  F  T  £  R  it  was  imagined  that  there 
was  fome  divine  virtue  accompanying  the  admi- 
oiftradon  of  baptifm  and  the  Lord's  fupper>  and 
thefe  two  rites  had  obtained  the  name  oi  Jacra* 
9mtSy  which  only  priefts  regularly  ordained  had 
the  power  of  adminiftering  with  effeft;  other 
things,  by  degrees^  obtained  the  fame  name;  fome 
^tual  grace  being  fuppofed  to  accompany  them^ 
tnd  this  contributed  to  extend  the  power  and  en-> 
jhige  the  province  of  the  prielthood.  At  length 
/tv  other  ceremonies,  befides  baptifm  and  the 
iord's  fupper  came  to  be  ranked  in  the  &me  clais 
with  them. 

Peter  Lombard,  in  the  twelfth  century,  is  the 
frft  who  T[itntioti%/even/acraments.  It  is  fuppofed 
that  from  the  expreflion  of  ^tjevenjprits  of  God^ 
in  the  book  of  the  RevelationS|  there  came  to  be 
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a  notion  of  the  feven-fold  operation  of  the  fpirit. 
But  whether  this  was  the  true  origin  of  /even  fa- 
craments,  in  preference  to  any  other  number,  or 
whether  it  was  ufed  as  an  argument  in  fupport  of 
an  opinion  already  formed,  I  have  not  found; 
nor  indeed  is  the  matter  of  importance  enough  to 
make  much  enquiry  about  it.  Eugenius  is  the 
firft  pope  who  mentions  thefe  feven  facraments,  in 
his  inftruSlions  to  the  Armenians^  which  is  puh- 
liftied  along  with  the  dercees  of  the  council  of  Flo- 
fthce ;  and  the  whole  doctrine  concerning  them 
was  finally  fettled  by  the  council  of  Trent  •• 

The  five  additional  facraments  are,  cmfirnu^ 
tiofty  penance^  holy  orders^  matrimony ^  and  extreme 
unSlion,  It  is,  however,  with  great  difficulty  that 
the  papifts  bring  all  thefe  things  within  the  de- 
fcription  of  zfacrament  j  as  they  fay  that  in  order 
to  conftitute  one,  there  mull  be  fome  matter ^  cor- 
refponding  to  water  in  baptifm,  and  bread  and 
wine  in  the  Lord's  fupper  (which  were  a  pattern 
for  the  reft)  and  alfo  z/et  form  of  words ^  corrcf- 
ponding  to  /  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Sec.  for  baptifm,  and  to  the  words.  This  is  ntf 
hody^  for  the  Lx>rd's  fupper.  The  inward  and 
fpiritual  grace  was  fome  divine  influence  which 
they  fuppofed  to  follow  the  due  application  of  this 
matter  of  the  facraments,  and  the  proper  words 
accompanying  the  adminiftration  of  them. 

*  BumcCon  die  Artickt,  p,  315* 
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I  ihall  give  a  general  account  of  all  thefe  dif- 
ferent facramehts,  though  the  fubje^  of  fomc  of 
them  will  be  treated  more  fully  in  other  places 
of  diis  work. 

From  iht  Jecond  unffion,  which  was  originally 
an  appendage  to  the  rite  of  baptifm,  another  dif- 
tiii£k  facrament  was  made,  and  called  cwfirmatum. 

The  church  of  Rome,  in  the  time  of  pope 
Sylvcftcr,  had  two  unftions  of  cbrifm  (a  compo- 
pofition  of  olive  oil,  and  balm,  opobatfamum)  one 
on  the  breaft,  by  the  prieft,  and  the  other  on  the 
forehead  by  the  bifhoD.  But,  from  the  time  of 
Gr^;ory  III.  the  pnefts  had  been  allowed  to 
anoint  on  the  forehead,  and  Honors  of  Autun,  a 
writer  of  the  twel&h  century,  informs  us  that  after 
the  prieft  had  anointed  the  head,  it  was  covered 
with  a  mitre,  which  was  worn  eight  days,  at  the 
end  of  which  it  was  taken  off,  and  then  the  biihop 
anointed  the  forehead  with  the  chrifm.  From 
this  time  the  church  of  Rome,  feeing  that  the 
unftion  of  the  bifhop  was  different  from  that  of 
the  prieft,  and  performed  at  a  different  time,  made 
of  it  a  facrament  diftinft  from  baptifm,  and  called 
it  cm^irmatimy  which  can  only  be  adminiftered  by 
the  bifhop.  The  firft  exprefs  inftitution  of  this 
facrament  is  in  the  decree  of  pope  Eugenius,  in 
1439,  in  which  he  fays,  '^  the  fecond  facrament 
•*  is  confirmation,  the  matter  of  which  is  chrifm 
bleffcd  by  the  bifhop,  and  though  the  prieft 
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"  may  give  the  other  unftion,  the  bilhop  only 
"  can  confer  this*." 

In  adminiftering  confirmation  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  the  bifhop  applies  the  chrifm  to  the  fore- 
head, pronouncing  thefe  words,  "  I  fign  thee  with 
*'  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  and  confirm  thee  with  the 
**  anointing  of  falvation,  in  the  name  of  the  Fa- 
"  ther,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  die  Holy  Ghoftf  •" 

0 

In  the  church  of  England  the  rite  of  confirma- 
tion is  preferved,  though  it  is  not  held  to  be  a  la- 
crament.  Alfo  the  ufe  of  chrifm  is  omitted,  but 
the  ceremony  can  only  be  performed  by  the 
bifhop,  who  puts  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the 
perfbns  to  be  confirmed,  and  prays  for  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  them,  faying^ 
"  We  have  now  laid  on  our  hands  to  certify  them 
"  by  this  fign,  of  thy  favour,  and  gracious  good- 
"  nefs/' 

This  is  evidently  a  remainder  of  the  popifh 
facrament  of  confirmation.  But  there  is  no  more 
authority  for  this  remainder,  than  for  any  thing 
that  is  omitted  in  the  ceremony.  Bifhop  Burnet, 
and  other  advocates  for  the  doftrine  and  difciplinc 
of  the  church  of  England,  allege  in  favour  of  it 
the  condud  of  the  apoftles,  who  put  their  hands 
upon  the  heads  of  thofe  who  had  been  converted 
and  baptized,  and  thereby  imparted  to  them  the 

*  Sueur,  A.  D.  416,        f  Burnet  on  the  Article*,  p.  33fi* 
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gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  a  power  of  working 
miracles.    But,  befides  that  no  fuch  power  is  now 
pretended  to  be  conferred,  this  impofition  of  hands 
was  the  province  of  the  apoftles  only,  and  not 
that  of  a  biftiop.    This  cuftom  of  referving  the 
impofition  of  hands  after  baptifm,  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  bifhop  alone,  feems  to  have  been 
begun  in  the  time  of  Jerom,  but  he  himfelf  did 
Bot  think  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  given  by  the 
impofition  of  the  hands  of  the  bifhop  only ;  and 
he  fiiys,  they  are  not  to  be  lamented,  who,  being 
baptized  by  prefbyters  or  deacons,  in  little  vil- 
lagps,  and  caftles,  have  died  before  they  were 
vifitcd  by  bifhops.     Hilary  fays  that  prefbyters 
confirmed  in  Egypt,  if  the  bifhop  was  not  prefent. 
The  fame  alfo  was  determined  by  the  council  of 
Orange*. 

The  origin  of  fenance,  which  is  a  fecond  ad- 
ditional facrament  now  enjoined  by  the  church  of 
Rome,  will  be  examined  in  its  proper  place.  It 
is  now  confidered  as  a  facrament,  in  confequencc 
of  the  cmfeffum  and  the  penance  that  is  enjoined, 
being  together  the  matter  of  the  facrament  j  and 
the  words  of  the  priefl,  lahfolve  thee  from  thyfins^ 
flr  the  name  of  the  Father y  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Hofy  Ghojfj  is  the  form  of  it.  After  this,  the  j^ri- 
tual  grace,  or  the  remiffion  of  fins,  is  held  to  be 
conferred.  The  mention  of  thefe  things  at  thii 
day,  is  a  fufEcient  expofing  of  them. 

•  Pierccf  s  Vindication,  p.  474.. 
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The  church  of  England  retains  fomething  of 
this  facrament  alfo,  though  without  the  name  of 
one.  For,  in  the  rules  of  confefiing  the  fick>  the 
prieft  is  dircdted  in  certain  cafes  to  pronounce  an 
abjolution ;  and  in  the  daily  prayers  of  the  churcht. 
after  the  confeffion  which  begins  the  fervice,  fome- 
thing like  abfolution  is  pronounced.  In  this  tho 
connpilers  of  the  Englifh  liturgy  followed  the  me- 
thod of  the  popifli  fervice  i  and  at  the  time  of  the 
reformation  it  might  ferve  to  make  the  more  ig- 
norant of  the  people  believe  that,  notwithftanding 
a  change  in  other  refpefbs,  the  fame  things  injuk* 
fiance  were  to  be  had  in  both  the  communions^ 

The  next  facrament  is  holy  orders^  the  matter 
(Df  which  is  the  delivery  of  the  vejfels,  ufed  in  the 
celebration  of  the  eucharift,  from  the  bilhop  to 
the  prieft,  giving  him  a  power  "  to  oflFer  facri^ 
^^  fices  to  God,  and  to  celebrate  mafles  for  the 
^'  living  and  the  dead,"  adding,  as  in  all  the  other 
facraments  in  the  name  of  the  Father^  and  of  ibc 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Gboft.  This  ceremony  was 
not  ufed  till  after  the  twelfth  century,  but  then 
this  facrament  of  Orders  was  held  to  be  a  thing 
diftinft  from  the  office  of  Priejlhood  in  general, 
which  is  faid  to  be  conferred  by  the  bifhop,  pn>« 
nouncing  thcfe  words.  Receive  the  Holy  Ghqji^ 
Wbofefinsye  remit,  they  are  remitted,  and  wbofe fins 
ye  retain,  they  are  retained.  The  impofition  of 
hands  by  the  biihops  and  prefbyters  is  alfo  kept 
iip  among  the  catholics  >  but  it  is  not  performed^ 
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fbrmerlyj  during  the  pronouncing  of  any 
fttaycr>  (o  that  it  is  become  a  mere  dumb  fliew. 
'l^he  prayer  which  accompanied  the  ceremony  of 
impofidon  of  hand$>  is  indeed  ftill  ufed,  but  not 
chiring  the  impofition. 

In  coniequence  of  this  new  facrament^  the  ca- 
dvdic9  how  fay^  that  their  priefts  have  two  kind$ 
of  power>  viz.  that  of  confecrating^  and  that  of  ab^ 
Mving  I  that  they  are  ordained  to  the  one  by  the 
hying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  bifhop,  when  he  fays, 
Ruaveye  the  Holy  Gboji^ztid,  to  the  other  by  the 
4divery  of  the  veflels ;  and  they  make  the  bifhop 
and  the  prie^  laying  on  their  hands  jointly,  to  be 
only  their  declaring,  by  way  of  fuffrage,  that  fucfi 
^  pcrfon  ought  to  be  ordained  t. 

The  third  facrament  peculiar  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  is  matrimmy^  the  inward  confmt  of  the  far^ 
tus  being  fuppofed  to  be  the  matter  o(ity  and  the 
ffrm  is,  the  pried  folemnly  declaring  them  to  be 
man  and  wife,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghoft.  But  if  the  inward  confent  of 
the  parties  be  neceflary  to  marriage,  as  a  facra- 
ment, there  muft  be  great  uncertainty  in  it.  One 
confiderable  inconvenience  that  refulted  from 
making  marrriage  a  facrament  was,  that  the  bond 
was  held  to  be  indiflbiuble.  In  confequence  of 
this^  a  fentence  of  divorce  in  the  ecclefiaftical 

*  BnmjKt  90  the  Articlef»  p.  3^1  &c. 
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courts  is  only  what  is  called  with  us,  a  divorce  m 
men/a  et  tboroj  but  does  not  impower  the  parties 
to  marry  again,  which  is  a  kind  of  divorce  un- 
known in  any  age  or  countiy  before.  The  inno- 
cent perfon,  however,  was  allowed  to  marry  ag^n 
by  the  popes  Gregory  and  Zachary,  and  even  in 
a  fynod  held  at  Rome  in  the  tenth  century.  The 
doftrine  of  the  abfolute  indiflblubility  of  mar- 
riage, even  for  adultery,  was  not  finally  fettled  till 
the  council  of  Trent*. 

The  laft  additional  facrament  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  is  extreme  unSlioHj  fo  called  from  its  being 
ufed  only  on  the  near  approach  of  death.  The 
form  of  this  facrament,  they  fay,  is  the  applica^ 
tion  of  olive  oil,  blefled  by  the  bifhop,  to  all  the 
five  fenfes,  ufing  thefe  words  "  By  this  facred 
**  unftion  may  God  grant  thee  his  mercy  in  what- 
«<  foever  thou  hafl  offended,  by  fight,  hearings 
"  fmelling,  tailing,  and  touching ;"  the  prieft 
applying  the  oil  to  each  of  the  fenfes>  as  he  pro- 
nounces the  name  of  it. 

The  firft  mention  that  is  made  of  this  cere- 
mony is  by  pope  Innocent.  Sacred  oil,  indeed, 
was  held  in  great  veneration  fo  early  as  the  fourth 
century,  and  efteemed  as  an  univerfal  remedy, 
for  which  purpofe  it  was  either  prepared  and  dif- 
penfed  by  priefls  and  monks,  or  was  taken  from 

f  Burnet  on  the  Artielef,  p.  3(0. 
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the  lamps  which  were  kept  burning  before  the 
relics  of  the  martyrs.  But  in  none  of  the  lives  of 
die  iaints  before  the  ninth  century,  is  there  any 
mention  made  of  their  receiving  extreme  unftion, 
though  their  deaths  are  fometimes  particularly  re- 
lated, and  their  receiving  the  eucharift  is  often 
mentioned.  But  from  the  feventh  century  to  the 
twelfth,  they  began  to  ufe  this  anointing  of  the 
fick,  and  a  peculiar  office  was  made  for  it ;  but 
the  prayer  that  was  ufed  in  it  plainly  (hews  that  it 
was  with  a  view  to  their  recovery,  for  which  pur- 
pole  it  is  ftill  ufed  in  the  Greek  church ;  and  no 
doubt  they  fupport  the  credit  of  it  with  many  re- 
ports, of  which  fome  may  be  true,  of  perfons  who 
had  recovered  upon  uling  it. 

But  becaufe  it  failed  fo  often,  that  the  credit 
of  this  rite  was  in  danger  of  fuffering  much  in  the 
cfteem  of  the  world,  they  began  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, to  fay  that  it  did  good  to  the/oul,  even  when 
the  body  was  not  the  better  for  it,  and  then  dicy 
applied  it  to  the  feveral  parts  of  the  body,  after 
having  originally  applied  it  to  the  difeafed  parts 
only.  In  this  manner  was  the  rite  performed  in 
the  eleventh  century.  In  the  twelfth  the  prayers 
that  had  been  made  before  for  the  foul  of  the  fick 
perfon,  though  only  as  a  part  of  the  office  (the 
pardon  of  fin  being  fuppofed  to  be  preparatory  to 
their  recovery)  came  to  be  confidered  as  the  moft 
cfTential  part  of  it.  After  this,  the  fchoolmen 
brought  it  into  ihape,  and  then  it  was  decreed  to 

be 
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be  a  facrament  by  pope  Eugenius ;  and  it  was 
(ioally  eftablifhed  at  the  council  of  Trent*. 

Notwithilanding  the  novelty,  and  apparent  ab«* 
furdity  of  thefe  five  additional  facraments,  Wick- 
)ifie  acknowledged  all  the  feven ;  defining  a  facra* 
inent  to  be  a  vifible  token  of  Jometbing  invifibU* 
He  even  faw  nothing  unfcriptural  in  extrenie 
undion  f. 

It  is  much  to  be  wifhed,  that  as  thefe  five 
^ditional  facraments  are  now  univerfally  aban- 
doned in  all  the  reformed  churches^  chriftiany 
would  reftify  their  notions  concerning  the  re- 
maining two/  and  not  confider  thern^  as  they  did 
in  the  times  of  popifh  darknefs,  to  be  ouiward 
md  viftblefigns  of  inward  andfpiruual  grace.  For 
that  will  always  encourage  the  laying  an  impro- 
per ftrefs  upon  them,  to  the  undervaluing  of  that 
good  difpofition  of  mind,  and  thofe  good  works, 
which  alone  can  recommend  us  to  the  favour  of 
God,  and  to  which  only  his  eipecial  grace  an^ 
fyvour  is  annexed. 


^  Burnet  on  the  Articles,  p.  365. 
f  Gilpin^6  Life  of  him,  p«  6(« 
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PART    VIII. 

A  ISftory  of  the  Changes  that  bave  been  made  in  the 
Method  of  conduSling  Public  Worship. 


THE  INTRODUCTION. 


jL  HE  fubjed  of  this  part  of  my  work 
is  no  very  important  article  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
corruptions  of  chriftianity,  becaufe  mat  forms  arc 
but  of  little  conicquence  in  religion/except  when 
they  are  put  in  the  place  of  fbmething  more  fub* 
ftantial ;  and  indeed  too  much  of  thb  will  be 
found  to  have  been  the  cafe  in  this  bulinefs.  It 
will,  however^  be  a  matter  of  curiofity  to  many 
perfonsy  to  fee  what  changes  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  in  the  forms  of  chriftian  worihip  i 
and  therefore  I  did  not  omit  to  note  fuch  parti-* 
tulars  concerning  it^  as  happened  to  M  in  my 

way. 
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way,  but  without  giving  myfclf  much  trouble  to 
look  for  them.  It  will  feem,  that  in  general,  the 
fame  (pirit  diftated  thefe  variations,  that  led  to 
other  things  of  more  importance  to  the  effentials 
of  religion.  I  (hall  begin  with  a  few  obfervations 
on  the  buildings  in  which  chriftian  afTemblies  were 
heldj  their  appurtenances,  &c. 


SECTION    I. 
Of  Churches y  andjome  Things  belonging  to  them. 

At  firft  chriftians  could  have  no  places 
to  aflemble  in  but  large  rooms  in  private  houfes ; 
and  when  they  began  to  ereft  buildings  for  the 
purpofe,  it  is  moft  probable  they  were  fuch  as  the 
Jews  made  ufe  of  for  their  fynagoguesi  their 
manner  of  conducing  public  worfhip,  as  well  as 
their  regulations  for  the  government  of  churches, 
being  copied  from  the  Jews ;  and  as  far  as  ap- 
pears nothing  more  fimple,  or  more  proper,  could 
have  been  adopted  for  the  purpofe. 

Of  the  buildings  themfeJves  we  know  but 
litde.  The  names  that  were  originally  given  to 
thefe  places  of  aflembly,  were  the  fame  as  thofc 
of  the  Jewilh  fynagogues,  v^z.  ««»fef  *«  or  vcxxnvxM 

that 
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dtft  is,  boufes  rf  prajer  but  afterwards  they  were 
called  nfMUEo*  and  in  Latin  Jominica,  whence 
came  the  German  word  Thorn,  and  the  Flemifh 
and  Englifh  words   Church  and  Kirk.     Thefe 
bdldings  were  not  called  iemples  till  the  tinne  of 
Conftandne.     But  about  that  time,  in  imitation 
of  the  pagans,  they  called  the  magnificent  build- 
ings which  were  then  erefted  for  the  purpofe  of 
public  worfhip  by  that  name.     And  thefe  being 
generally  made  to  enclofe  the  tombs  of  martyrs, 
thefe  tombs  were  called  altars^  on  account  of 
their  bearing  fome  refemblance  to  the  altars  of 
the  heathen  temples.     And  from  this  came  the 
cuftom,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  of  put- 
ting bones  and  other  relics  of  martyrs  in  all  thofe 
places  which  were  ufed  for  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  fupper,  inltead  of  the  wooden  tables, 
•which  were  ufed  for  that  purpofe  •• 

When  Conftantine  ordered  the  chriftian 
churches  to  be  rebuilt,  it  was  done  with  great 
pomp;  and  before  they ^were  ufed  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  public  worlhip,  fome  ceremony  of  confc" 
cration,  began  to  be  ufed.  But  at  firfl  nothing 
more  was  done  for  that  purpofe,  befides  finging 
of  pfalms,  preaching,  and  receiving  the  Lord's 
fupper,  that  is,  nothing  more,  in  faft,  than  going 
through  the  ufual  forms  of  public  worfliip,  but 
probably  with  greater  folemnity  and  devotion^ 


*  Sueur,  A.  D.  p.  2Xi. 

followed 
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followed  by  feafting  and  other  marks  of  feftrvitjrj 
and  it  foon  became  the  cuftom  to  repeat  this  fef- 
tivity  on  the  fame  day  annually. 

In  5389  it  appears,  that  the  dedicadons  of 
churches  were  fometimes  made  by  fprinkling  of 
holy  water.  For  in  that  year  pope  Vigilius  fajrs 
that  this  ceremony  was  not  neceflary;  it  beiiig 
fufiicient  for  the  confecration  of  churches  to  ce- 
lebrate the  euehariil,  and  depofit  relics  in  dienu 
But  in  601,  pope  Gregory  exprefily  ordered  that 
only  water  (hould  be  added.  In  816,  a  fynod 
was  held  at  Canterbury,  in  which,  belides  thefe 
things  it  was  ordered  that  the  images  of  die 
faints,  whofe  names  the  churches  bore,  flioukl  be 
painted  upon  the  wall.  From  the  year  11 50 
they  added  the  (ignature  of  the  crofs,  and  other 
figures  on  the  pavement  and  walls ;  and  after- 
wards they  traced  on  the  pavement  the  Greek 
and  Latin  alphabet,  in  the  form  of  a  crofs ;  and 
laftly  they  added  the  litany  of  the  Virgin  Marj 
and  other  faints  ♦• 

That  fome  ceremony  or  fome  peculiar  fb- 
lemnity,  Ihould  be  ufed  on  the  firft  making  ufc 
of  any  building  deftined  for  the  purpofe  of  public 
worfhip,  is  natural,  and  certainly  not  impropcry 
provided  nothing  more  be  implied  in  it,  befidqi 
folemnly  fetting  it  apart  for  that  particular  and 

• 

•  Sueur,  A.  D.  335* 
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Iralui^le  purpole ;  and  we  find  that  folenui  con- 
fecrad<Mis  were  made  of  the  temple  of  Jcru- 
lalem,  and  of  every  thing  belonging  to  the  jewi A 
leli^on.  But  the  ceremonies  above-mentioned^ 
ftcw  that  ibme  peculiar  virtue  was  afcribed  to 
them,  and  that  it  was  fuppofcd  they  imparted  a 
dianifter  of  peculiar  fandity  to  the  building  itfel£ 
And  that  the  bMs  in  them  (which  ferved  no 
odmr  purpofe  originally,  befides  that  of  calling 
die  pec^le  together)  fhould  have  any  form  of 
confecration  in  churches  is  a  little  extraordinary. 
This,  however,  was  done  with  much  folemnitjr 
byJohiiXIILin96g. 

Thefe  having  been  caft  at  that  time  a  larger 
bdl^than  had  ever  been  made  before  for  the 
thurch  of  Lateran  at  Rome,  this  pope  fprinkled 
it  with  holy  water,  "  bleflfed  it,  and  confecrated 
**it  to  God  with  holy  ceremonies,"  from  which 
Is  come  the  cuftom  of  confecrating  all  bells  ufed 
in  churches,  and  which  the  common  people  call 
hoftiTing  them.  Upon  this  occafion  they  pray 
diat  when  the  bell  fhall  found  they  may  be  deli- 
vered from  the  ambufhes  of  their  enemies,  from 
apparitions,  tempells,  thunder,  wounds,  and  every 
evil  fpirit.  During  the  fervice,  which  is  a  very 
long  one,  they  make  many  afperfions  of  holy 
water,  and  feveral  unAions  on  the  bells,  both 
within  and  without;  and  at  each  undtion  they 
pray  that  the  bell  may  be  "  fanftificd  and  con- 

'*  fecrated^  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the 

Son^ 
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**  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the  honour  of 
"  Ennanuel,  and  under  the  patronage  of  fuch  or 
"  fochafaint*.'* 

.  The  idea  of  this  ceremony,  as  almoft  of  every 
other  that  was  ufed  by  chriftians,  was  adopted 
from  the  pagan  ritual,  in  which  there  was  a  fo^ 
lemn  confecration  of  every  inftrument  ufed  in 
their  worlhip.  And  indeed  there  were  confecra- 
tions  for  the  fame  purpofe  of  every  thing  that 
was  made  ufe  of  in  the  worlhip  of  the  Jews,  But 
nothing  in  the  heathen  ritual,  can  equal  the  ab- 
iurdity  of  this  confecration  of  bells.  For  befides 
what  is  obferved  before,  in  order  to  make  this  ce- 
remony a  more  proper  baptifmy  (a  name  that  was 
firft  moft  probably  given  to  it  by  the  vulgar,  from 
the  fprinkling  of  the  bell  with  holy  water)  godfit* 
thers  and  godmothers  were  appointed  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  to  anfwer  queftions  inftead  of  the  bell;  and 
they  pray  that  God  would  give  the  bell  his  Holy 
Spirit,  that  it  may  be  fandtified  for  the  purpofes 
above-mentioned,  and  efpecially  for  driving  away 
witches,  and  evil  fpirits,  and  preventing  tempefts 
in  the  air,  which  were  fuppofed  to  be  caufed  by 
thofe  fpirits.  The  bell  had  alfo  a  name  given  to 
it  as  in  baptifmf.  I  fhall  proceed  to  mention 
other  things  which  fuperftition  has  introduced 
into  chriftian  churches,  and  efpecially  fuch  as 
were  borrowed  from  the  pagan  worlhip. 

*  Sueur,  A.  D«  961.         f  Moihelnoi  vol.  ii.  p.  350. 
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• 

In  popUh  churches  the  firfl:  thing  that  we 
are  ftruck  with  is  a  veiTel  of  what  is  called  holy 
water^  into  which  thofe  who  enter  dip  their  fin- 
ger, and  then  mark  their  foreheads  with  the  (ign 
of  the  crofs.   ,This  holy  water,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  canne  from  the  luftral  water  of  the  pagans, 
as  indeed  learned  catholics  allow.    This  water 
was  alfo  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  heathen 
temples,  and  thole  who  entered  were  fprinkled 
with  it.    The  firft  exprefs  mention  made  of  holy 
water  among  chriftians  is  in  an  epiftle  of  Vi^- 
lius  bifhop  of  Rome,  written  in  538,  in  fpeaking 
of  the  coniecration  of  churches,  as  was  mentioned 
aboye;  though  fome  have  thought  that  to  have 
&een  holy  water  which  Synefius  mentions,   as 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  churches,  for  the 
Aurpole  of  waftiing  their  hands  before  prayer  ♦• 
^fiddkton  ferther  obferves,  that  the  compofition 
^^  this  holy  water  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
-^^eathens^  viz.  common  fait  and  water;  and  alio 
'^:3iat  the  form  of  the  ajpergillum^  or  afperforium^  is 
^nauch  the  fame  with  that  which  was  formerly 
'^jftd  by  the  pagans  f. 

A  fondneis  for  thtfign  of  the  crofs  was  one  of 
*tbe  firft  fuperftitions  of  chriftians.     It  was  pro- 
T>ably  firft  ufed  by  way  of  diftinguilhing  them- 
selves from  the  heathens,  or  to  (hew  the  heathens 
that  they  were  not  afhamed  of  that  with  which 
they  were  moft  reproached,  viz.  the  crucifixion 

*  SueuFy  A.  D.  4.57*        t  Letters  from  Rome,  p.  138. 
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of  their  maftcr.  From  this  conftant  ufe  of  it 
they  bi^rgan  to  imaginie  that  there  was  fome  pe- 
culiar virtue  in  the  thing  itfclf,  THey  alfo  ima- 
gined it  to  be  alluded  to  in  many  paflkges  of  the^ 
Old  Ttftamenti  and  various  rites  of  the  Jewiftl 
religion^  and  they  were  alfo  pleafed  to  find  the 
traces  of  it  every  where  clf6.  Hence  came  the: 
cuft<>m  df  marking  themfelves  with  it,  which  is 
faM  to  have  been  firft  done  by  the  Valentinians, 
and  then  by  the  Montanifts,  of  whom  was  Tef*- 
tuUian.  who  makes  great  boafl:  of  it.  But  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  ufed  in  the  public 
o0ices  of  religion  in  the  three  firft  centuries,  of 
that  erodes  made  of  wood  or  metal,  were  ever 
ufed  tiU  it  was  imagined  that  Helena,  the  mother 
of  Conftantine,  had  difcovered  the  true  crofi 
in  326  *. 

Btirning  wax  lights  in  the  day  time  was  ufed 
in  many  heathen  ceremonies,  for  which  they  arc 
ridicukd  by  Lanftantius,  **  The  heathens,"  fays 
he,  "  light  up  candles  to  God,  as  if  he  lived  in 
•'  the  dark  5  and  do  not  they  deferve  to  pais  for 
**  madmen,  who  offer  lamps  to  the  author  and 
**  giver  of  light  ?"  But  not  long  after  this,  thefe 
very  wax  lights  were  introduced  into  chriftian 
worftiip. 

Another  thing  that  was  noted  by  the  early 
chriftians>  as  peculiar  to  the  pagans9  was  ineenfc^ 

*  Lamche,  p.  51S. 

But 
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But  {o  early  as  the  third  century,  we  find  this 
aUb  made  ufe  of  in  chrlftian  churches.  And 
Middleton  fays,  that  even  the  tburibulum  itfelf 
Was  taken  into  the  (ervice  of  the  chriftian  altar9 
togedier  with  the  incenfe.  They  are  mentioned 
by  Ambrofe  and  Chryfoftom,  as  in  common  u(e, 
both  in  the  eaftem  aiKi  weftem  churches  in  their 
time*.  But  both  wax  lights  and  incenfe  were 
firft  introduced  into  the  eaftem  churches^  and 
fifom  them  were  adopted  in  the  Weft. 

Laftly^  froceffions^  which  are  condufted  with 
gjreat  (blemnity  by  the  papifts,  were  alfo  copied 
from  the  heathen  worfliip.  Among  the  Romans 
Aey  were  inftituted  by  Numa,  and  both  in  the 
pagan  and  popifti  proceflions^  the  chief  ma^f- 
ttittcs  often  alfifted  f. 


It 
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SECTION    IL 

Of  Ceremonies  in  general  and  other  things  ret 

to  Public  JVorjhif. 

XlAVING  made  the  preceding  ob- 
lervations  on  the  flaces  in  which  the  public  wor- 
Ihip  of  chriftians  was  performed,  and  fomc  other 
things  and  circumftances  belonging  to  thems  I 
proceed  to  give  an  account  of  what  was  tranf^ 
afted  within  the  place  j  but  firft  I  fhall  make 
a  few  general  remarks  on  modes  and  forms  in 
chriftian  worihip. 

We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  originally 
chriftians  had  no  proper  ceremonies  in  their  wor- 
Ihip.  But  after  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  wax  lights^ 
and  incenfe  were  introduced,  the  ceremonial  of 
chriftian  worihip  came  to  be  as  complex  as  that 
of  the  pagan  worfliip  had  been.  So  much  pro- 
gress had  been  made  in  thefe  things  in  the  time 
of  Auftin,  that  he  complained  of  it,  faying  that 
the  church  was  fo  full  of  ceremonial  obfervanccs, 
that  the  condition  of  the  Jews  under  the  Lawj 
was  much  more  fupportable.  But  the  church, 
he  fays,  amidft  much  ftraw  and  tares  bears  many 
things*.  But  fo  much  were  ceremonies  multi- 
plied before  the  ninth  century,  that  large  treatifes 
were  then  written  to  explain  them. 

*  Epift.  cxix.  Cap.  XIX.  Opera,  toI.  ii.  p.  577. 
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There  not  being  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
church  any  power  that  could  enforce  uniformitf 
in  the  methods  of  worihip^  it  happened  unavoid- 
ably, that  different  cuftoms  got  eftablifhed  in  dif- 
ferent places.  Hence  every  church  of  note  had 
its  peculiar  ritualy  which  was  adopted  by  all  the 
churches  that  depended  upon  it ;  and  thofe  of  the 
Eaft  diffc;red  very  confiderably  from  thofe  of  the 
Weft. 

The  weftem  church  was  loaded  with  ceremo- 
nies chiefly  by  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  fixth 
century.  He  had  great  fertility  of  invention  in 
this  refpeft,  and  eloquence  to  recommend  his 
invendons;  but  he  did  not  impofe  them  upon 
others,  though  perhaps  for  want  of  power.  AI- 
moft  every  pope  in  the  next  century  added  fome- 
thing  new  to  the  antient  rites  and  inftitutions; 
and  in  the  time  of  Charlemaigne,  they  were  pro* 
pagated  through  all  the  Latin  churches. 

No  perfon  urged  this  bufinefs  fb  much  as 
Gregory  VII.  efpecially  with  refpeft  to  Spain, 
where  he  met  with  the  greateft  oppofltion  from 
die  attachment  of  the  people  to  their  antient 
Gothic  or  Mofarabic  liturgy.  But  the  pope  car- 
ried his  point  at  laft,  notwithftanding  two  very 
remarkable  decilions  in  favour  of  the  Gothic 
liturgy,  at  the  appointment  of  the  nobles  at  Caf- 
tile.  They  firft  ordered  two  champions  to  fight, 
^ne  for  each  of  them, .  when  he  that  was  for  the 

I }  Gothic 
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Gothic  ritual  proved  to  be  vidorious.  They 
then  threw  both  the  Miflals  into  the  fire^  whfcfi 
the  Roman  was  confumed,  and  the  Gothic,  thejr 
fay,  was  taken  out  unhurt.  Such  was  the  me- 
thod of  determining  moft  difputes  in  thofe  daySj 
viz.  by  an  appeal,  as  they  thought,  to  Godj 
cither  by  the  fword,  or  fome  kind  of  crdeal,  de- 
pending upon  a  divine  interpofition  in  the  refiilt 
of  it. 

At  length,  however,  the  Roman  ritual' was 
univerfaUy  ufed  in  the  weftern  church.  And  tbc 
Engliih  reformers,  inftead  of  franriing  a  nev 
liturgy,  had  recourfe  to  the  offices  of  the  chwch 
of  Rome,  leaving  out  what  was  mod  offenfivc. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  originsdly^ 
all  the  parts  of  public  worfhip  were  performed 
in  the  language  that  was  beft  underftood  by  the 
aflemblyj  and  as  the  Latin  tongue  was  beft  un- 
derftood by  the  generality  of  chriftians  in  the 
Wtjft,  this,  of  courfe,  was  generally,  if  not  uni- 
verfaUy ufed.  But  after  the  irruption  of  tht 
northern  nations,  the  knowledge  of  this  language 
was  much  lefs  general,  and  in  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  century  it  was  hsu^^ly  underftood  at  aU. 
But  from  this  time  the  ufe  of  the  I^tin  tongue 
was  continued  for  other  reafons. 

In  thoie  dark  ages  the  clergy  affe£fced  to  keep 
the  peppk  in  igaorailce9and  in  a  ftate  of  del 
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pendence  upon  themfelvf  s,  and  wifhed  to  n}ake 
th^in  think  that  the  whole  bufinefs  of  reconciling 
men  to  Ged  was  in  their  hands.  The  fcriptures 
were  likewiie  kept  from  the  people^  and  the 
wliple  (ervice  was  fo  loaded  with  ceremonies, 
that  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  cbarmy  the  whole 
^net  and  virtue  of  which,  was  in  the  bread  pf 
the  prieft;  and  to  continue  the  fervice  in  an  un« 
known  tongue  contributed  greatly  to  the  im- 
preffion  which  they  wifhed  to  make.  The  Latin 
tongue  iliU  continues  to  be  ufed  in  dl  the  Ro- 
man catholic  churches,  notwithftanding  feveral 
^fSracipiCs  have  been  made  to  remedy  this  great 
Wd  g^ing  evil. 

.Ift.is  not  however,  pecuUar  to  the  church  of 
Rqm^.  For  it  is  faid  that  a  veneration  for  and* 
jjuj^  in^ucest  he  Egyptian  chriftians  to  ufe  the 
Sf9S^  l^angu^ge  in  their  church.  Alfo  the  Ja- 
ticfp^fS^  and  Neftorians  ufe  the  Syriac  language, 
Jisd  ^  Abyi&oians  xht  okl  Ethiopic,  though  all 
4h9^  i^nguages  have  long  fince  become  obio-* 
lete  and  unintelligible  to  the  multitude*.  Th^ 
Greeks  alfo  celebrate  the  Lord's  fupper  in  an->' 
dept  Greek;^  but  this  is  fufficiendy  underftood 
by  the  common  people,  the  modern  Greek  not 
being  very  different  from  it. 

The  babtts  of  the  clergy  could  not,  originally, 
have  been  any  thing  but  the  ufual  drefs  of  their 

*  Moflieun  vol.  ii.  p.  34.3. 
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refpeftivc  countries.  But  it  not  being  thought 
decent  for  pcrfons  of  fuch  grave  charafters  as 
the  clergy,  to  follow  new  cuftoms  and  fafhions^ 
tliey  retained  their  old  flowing  garments,  after  the 
northern  nations  had  introduced  the  ufe  of  Ihort 
ones,  But  befides  this,  the  habits  of  the  pagan 
priefts,  which  had  always  been  different  from 
thofe  of  other  perfons,  at  the  time  of  their  offici- 
ating, were  probably  imitated  by  the  chriflian 
clergy,  though  I  cannot  fay  that  I  have  met  widi 
any  particular  account  of  it. 

We  find,  however,  that  the  clergy  were  diC- 
tinguifhed  by  their  habits,  while  they  were  offi- 
ciating, in  the  time  of  Sylvefter,  when  mention 
is  made  of  Dulmatics  for  the  deacons,  and  of  a 
certain  cloth  with  which  their  left  hand  was  to 
be  covered.  The  fourth  canon  of  the  council  of 
Carthage  prefcribed  the  ufe  of  the  cope  in  read- 
ing the  gofpel,  and  at  the  time  of  the  obladon 
only.  And  Gregory  the  Great  invented  new-&<. 
fliioned  habits,  like  thofe  defcribed  in  the  cere- 
monial law  of  the  Jews^. 

*  LanxKbe,  p.  539,  Hiftory  of  Antient  Ceremonies,  p.  St. 
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SECTION   in.  9 

Cy  the  fropcr  Parts  of  Public  Worfinf. 

Originally  chnftians  met  to  read 
die  icriptures,  to  explain  them,  or  to  preachy  to 
fing  plalms,  to  pray,  and  to  adminifter  the  Lord's 
fiipper.    The  crted  was  made  ufe  of  only  at  bap- 
dfmj  when  it  was  taught  to  all  the  catechumens, 
who  were  probably  made  to  recite  it  after  the 
perfim  who  adminiftered  the  ordinance.     After- 
wards, when  articles  of  faith  were  more  attended 
to^  and  it  behoved  all  the  bifhops  to  take  care  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  herefy,  creeds  began  to 
l)e  recited  by  the  whole  aflembly.    That  this  was 
the  true  reafbn  of  the  prefent  pra6tice,  is  evident 
from  its  being  the  Nicene  creeds  and  not  that  of 
tbi  ^ipifileSy  as  it  is  called,  that  was  firft  ufed  for 
dus  purpofe.     It,  was  alfo  firft  introduced  by 
Timothy,  bifhop  of  Conftantinople,  who  did  it 
in  order  to  make  Macedonius  who  ejected  that 
creed,  more  odious  to  the  people.     This  was 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Anaftafius,  who 
died  in  531.  About  this  time  this  creed  was  alio 
repeated  in  the  church  of  Antioch  evcry^time  the 
Lord's  fupper  was  adminiftered. 

Before  this  time  it  had  been  the  cuftom  to 
repeat  the  creed  only  the  day  preceding  Good 
Friday^  when  cateduzing  was  more  folemnly 
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performed^  in  order  to  the  celebration  of  baptifm 
on  the  Eafter  Sunday  following.  The  repetition 
of  it  on  that  day  was  Hrft  appointed  by  the 
council  of  Laodicea.  But  the  conflant  reading 
of  j^e  creed  did  not  take  place  in  the  Weft  till 
about  590,  when  it  was  ordered  by  the  council 
^f  Toledo,  in  imitation  of  the  eaftern  churches. 
At  this  time  it  was  the  Nicene  creed  only  that 
was  made  ufe  of  and  for  forne  time  it  feemed  to 
eplipfe  that  of  the  apoftles ;  but  afterwards  this 
latter  creed  recovered  its  credit  ♦. 

It  will  be  juft  worth  while  to  mention  a  fow 
iparticulars  concerning  the  pofture  of  the  pricft 
jnd  people,  during  the  celebration  of  the  paiti"^ 
.cular  parts  of  public  worlhip. 


k  .  < 


The  ufual  pofture  of  praying  had  been  ftand- 
.ing  or  kneeling,  or  to  exprefs  great  felf-abafe* 
isient  and  humility,  proftration;  but  a  canon  bad 
^een  made  (for  what  reafon  I  hiave  not  enquired) 
ifo  forbid  the  practice  of  kneeling  on  Sundays 
:;from  Eafter  tp  Whitfuntide,  which  gave  rife  to 
;<he  xj^xmftaHons.  This,  however,  was  npt  ap- 
proved by  the  church  of  Rome  f .  When  the 
icriptures  wese  read, it  is  probable that.the people 
iat;  but  in  ume  it  became  a  cuftoin  for.jthe 
people  to  ftand  while  the  gojpl  was.  reading.  AikI 
it  is  faid  that  Anaflafius,  bifliop  of  Rome,  who 
(died  in  4^2,  prdeneid  the  pcieft^  tolftand.up  and 

•  Hlf^ry  of  the  Apoftle*  Prped*  p.^v.&c^ 
t.Hiftory  of  AnUcnt  Gcitmonies,  p.  17* 
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their  heads  a  little,  while  they  read  the 

All  the  heathens  contrived  their  temples  fi> 
dist  they  (hould  pray  with  their  hct%  towards  the 
Em^.  This  was  introduced  into  chriftian  worfhip 
ldx>ut  the  tiaie  of  Jerom,  though  it  was  not  then 
gtneraUy  approved  of.  Pope  Leo  the  Great  con- 
demned this  cuftom>  becau(e  it  was  much  ufed 
by  the  Manicheansf.  By  degrees,  however,  the 
cuftom  of  looking  towards  the  Haft  during  the 
jnqietitton  of  the  creed  became  univeria),  and  like- 
YAk  the  bowing  at  the  name  ofjtfiis^  in  the  repe- 
tition of  it. .  This  pra&ice  was  countenanced  by 
the  Utcral  it^terpretation  of  Phil,  lu  10.  Ji  the 
mami  rf  Jtfus  every  kneejball  bow.  This,  however^ 
was  thought  to  be  fo  very  idle  a  fuperftition,  that 
it  was  alnK>ft  univerially  laid  afide  at  the  refor- 
mitioD.  ]Put  it  is  genendly  pradifed  in  the  church 
of  England  i  and  bi(hop  Laud  feverdy  punilhed 
diofe  who  did  not  conform  to  this  ceremony  in 
time. 


Singing  ieems  always  to  have  been  a  part  of 
die  public  worihip  of  chriftians,  and  followed  the 
reading  of  the  fcriptures.  They  fung  either  the 
pfakns  of  David,  or  hymns  of  their  own  compor 
iing.  But  the  former,  Moflieim  fays,  were  only 
received  ^nniong  chriftian  hymns  in  the  fourth 

^  tyenr,  A.  D.  40s.  '     t  ^*  A.  D.  443* 
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century.  The  finging  of  thefe  pfalms,  or  hymnst 
was  alio  very  common  with  chem  in  their  owa 
houfesj  in  the  courfe  of  the  week.  But  the  me- 
thod of  finging  by  antipbot^  or  antbem,  that  is>  one 
part  of  the  congregation,  as  the  clergy,  fining 
one  verfe,  and  the  reft,  or  the  people,  finging 
another,  is  faid  to  have  been  introduced  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  into  the  church  of 
Antioch,  by  Flavianus  and  Diodorus,  and  into  the 
church  of  Conftantinople  by  Chryfoftom*. 

This  method  of  finging  was  introduced  intp 
the  church  of  Rome  by  Celeftine  in  418.  After- 
wards, Gregory  the  Great  compofed  an  Antipbo^ 
niary  for  the  whole  year,  with  verficles,  or  rc- 
fponfes  for  every  day  of  it.  He  then  appointed 
the  college  or  choir  of  finging  men,  to  chant  the 
office  t-  In  the  fifth  century  it  was  the  cuftom  in 
fome  places,  to  keep  up  the  exercifes  of  finging 
both  day  and  night,  different  fets  of  perfons  con- 
tinually relieving  each  other;):. 

Mufical  inftruments  were  not  introduced  into 
churches  till  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century. 
Thomas  Aquinas  fays,  the  church  does  not  ufe 
mufical  inftruments  to  praife  God,  left  fhe  fhould 
(eem  to  judaize  %.  But  in  1 3 1 2,  Marinus  Sanutw 

*  Sueur,  A.  D.  39S.  Pierct^s  Vindication,  p.  390. 

f  Hiftory  of  Antient  Ceremonies,  p.  Si. 

t  Moiheim,  vol.  i.  p.  397.       §  Piercers  Vindicat.  p.  3S5.  395. 
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introduced  organs  into  churches* ;  and  they  have 
been  much  ufed  ever  fince,  though  there  have 
always  been  perfons  in  all  eftablilhmentSj  as  well 
as  in  particular  fcfts,  who  preferred  a  more  (imple 
mode  of  worfhip  ^  and  even  admitting  that  mufic 
might  aflifl:  in  exciting  devotional  feelings,  did  not 
chufe  that,  in  general  they  fhould  depend  upon 
that  mechanical  aflfiftance. 

» 

In  the  primitive  churches,  preaching  was  no- 
thing more  than  the  expofition  of  the  fcriptures, 
a  portion  of  which  was  always  read  in  the  cour fe 
of  the  fervice.  Origen  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
firft  who  did  this  in  a  more  copious  and  diffufive 
manner>  explaining  the  fcripttjre  in  an  allegorical 
way ;  and  by  this  means  introduced  longer  fcr- 
mons  than  had  been  ufual  j-. 

When  heathen  philofophers  and  rhetoricians 
were  converted  to  chriftianity,  they  introduced 
their  cuftom  of  haranguing  on  particular  fubje6bsi 
and  particular  occafions,  and  carefully  premedi- 
tated or  precompofed  their  ftrmons ;  fometimes 
prefixing  to  their  difcourfes  (hort  texts  of  fcrip- 
ture,  probably  that  they  might  not  pafs  too  fud- 
denly  from  the  old  method  of  interpreting  the  fa- 
cred  writings,  and  fometimes  omitting  them.  In 
this  ftyle  are  the  fermons  of  Chryfoftom,  confift- 

•  Jortin*8  Remarks,  vol.  v.  p.  569. 
f  Moiheim,  toI.  i.  p*  «35« 
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iiig  of  fttth  kind  of  ctoqtience  as  the  Greeks  and' 
Romans  were  fond  of  difplaying,  wheh  they  ha** 
riuigucd  the  populace,  or  pleaded  at  the  bar. 

■  So  far  dkl  chriftiah  preachers  in  thofc  tirtd* 
depart  from  the  fimplicity  of  the  gofpel,  and  & 
Ikde  were  they  influenced  by  the  fpirit  of  chri(i-' 
tianity,  that,  in  imitation  of  the  Grecian  orators^' 
fome  of  them  even  hired  perfons  to  clap  their 
btfnds^  and  exprefs  their  applaufe  by  other  ges- 
tured a^d  vociferations  at  proper  intervals^  oii- 
fignals  prdvioufly  concerted  between  them  add- 
the  pf^eadier,  or  his  particular  friends. 

Theft  let  harangues  were  only  occaHotial,  and' 
were  by  no  means  delivered  every  Lord^s  day,  vd' 
every  chriftian  church;  and  in  the  dark  ages,  few 
perfons  being  qualified  to  preach,  fermons  became 
very  fcarce.  At  this  day  the  Roman  catholics 
meet  only,  in  general,  to  hear  prayers,  and  to  ce- 
lebrate mafs.  They  have  no  fermons,  except  in 
Lent,  on  certain  feftivals,  and  on  fome  other  par- 
ticular occafions.  It  is  more  particularly  obferved, 
that  it  was  in  the  ninth  century  that  the  bifliops 
and  priefts  ceafcd  to  inftruft  the  people  by  fer- 
mons as  they  had  done  before*. 

Charlemaigne,  finding  the  clergy  abfolutelf 
incapable  of  inftrudting  the  people  by  fermons  of 

•  Sueur,  A«  D.  853. 
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it  own^  or  of  explaining,  with  perfpicuity  and^ 
ju(%mcnt,  thofe  portions  of  fcripturc  which  are 
dffiriguifiied  in  the  ritual  by  the  name  of  Epi/Ue 
w&G$Jpelj  ordered  Pauius  Diaconus  and  Alciun 
t6c&n1pt]e>  fronn  the  antient  doAors  of  the  churchy 
BnHHieSi  or  difcourfes  upon  the  epiftles  and  gof- 
peb,  which  a  (lupid  and  ignorant  (et  of  priefts 
*cit  to  commit  to  memory,  and  recite  to  the 
pix^le.  This  gave  rile  to  that  famous  coUeftioh^- 
which  went  by  the  title  of  the  Homiltarium  of  Ch|jrV 
lemaigne ;  and  which  being  followed  as  a  n\Q^l 
hf  iSAny  productions  of  the  fame  kind,  comj^fed 
hf  private  pfcrfoBs,  contributed  much  to  .fi^tfrifet* 
tk  indolence,  fays  Mofheim,  and  to  CK^r^ttiatb- 
tte  ignbrance  of  a  worthlefs  clergy •}'\In  this, 
boteter,  as  well  as  in  his  other  regulations  re*^' 
^^Bihg  the  church,  he  certainly  had  the  beft  in* 
tbi^^l  ahd  in  thoCt  times  it  is  probable  that 
iMhiBg  better  could  have  bebn  done.  A  fcheme 
of  this  kind  was  adopted  in  England  when  the 
prefent  took  of  bomiHes  was  compiled,  and  ap* 
pointed  to  be  read  in  churches. 

Before  the  reformation,  after  the  preacher  had 
naMed  and  opened  his  text,  he  called  the  people 
to  go  to  their  prayers,  telling  them  what  they 
were  to  pray  for.  "  Ye  (hall  pray,*'  fays  he,  ^*  for 
'^  the  king,  for  the  pope,  for  the  holy  catholic 
^'  chwch,  &c.''  aiftcr  which  all  the  people  went 

over 
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over  their  beads  in  filence  i  and  the  minifler  kneel- 
ing down,  did  the  fame.  They  would  befides  (ay 
a  pater  nofter^  Ave  Maria,  Deus  tnifereatur  kqftri, 
Domine  Jalvum  fac  regem,  Gloria  pairi,  (^c.  and 
then  the  fermon  proceeded  *.  The  manner  in 
which  moft  of  the  Englifti  clergy  pray  in  the  piil'-. 
pic  before  fermon  is  (till  the  fame ;  and  is  what 
they  call  bidding  prayers y  or  an  exhortation  to  pray 
(or  fuch  and  fuch  things.  But  then  no  time  ia 
allowed  for  the  prayers  that  arc  fo  ordered. 

In  the  primitive  church  the  public  prayers 
followed  the  fermon,  and  preceded  the  celebra^ 
tion  of  the  Lord's  fupper;  and  it  is  evident,  from 
many  circumftances,  that  at  firft  all  thefe  prayen 
were  delivered  without  book,  and  were  fuch  as  the 
bifhop,  or  the  prieft  who  officiated,  could  prepare 
himfelf.  Juftin  Martyr  fays,  that  the  pre(ident  of 
the  aflfembly  offered  prayers  and  thankfgivings,  as 
he  was  able,  (ocru  iuvaijui  aulu),  Origen  alfo  (ays^ 
"  We  pray  according  to  our  abilities  -,**  and  Tcr- 
tullian,  **  We  pray  to  God  without  a  monitor, 
"  becaufe  our  prayers  flow  from  our  own  minds/* 
Bafil  gives  an  inftance  of  a  variation  in  his  prayer, 
for  which  he  was  blamed  by  fome,  as  being  in- 
confiftcnt  with  himfelf  f. 

In  time,  however,  partly  in  order  to  avoid 
diverfity  of  opinions,  and  in  part,  alfo,  that  the 

•  Ncak's  Hift.  i.  p.  33.         f  Piercc't  Vindication,  p.  4.19. 
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.cpogRSgadon  might  not  be  o&jaded  by  prayers 
fiqiftred  by  peribns  who  were  not  capable  of  do- 
ing it  with  propi;iety,  it  cune  to  be  the  cuftom  to 
^IpxapoSt  ^  prayers  before*hand^  and  to  fubaiit 
'tfiem  to  tbe  approbation  of  the  principal  perfons 
b.  t^  church.  This  was  particularly  0^1^  ^ 
4c.d^id  council  of  Carthage*. 

,Ax,  tbe  cpunpl  of  I^^odicea,  held  in  364,  the 
Upfc  prayers  were  ordered  to  be  ufed  morning 
jod  .^^ning  i  but, .  in  generalj  ^very  bifhop  or- 
jjpfxl.what  prayers  he  thought  proper^  till  about 
dKoiaQe  ^^Ai^tin;  when  it  was  ordered  that«  to 
:|p;yept  hcrefy^  no  prayers  fhould  be  ufed  but  by 
ispmnqpn  adyice.  Thus  in  dmeagreat  variety  of 
Mrrgfiix  Pf  forms  of  cdebradiig  public  worihip» 
weiejii.uie  in  different  provinces,  and  different 
fees.  The  firft  mention  we  find  of  thefe  litur^es 
is  towards  the  end  of  die  fourth  century -)*• 

In  early  times,  diough  the  officiating  minifter 
delivered  the  prayers,  the  people  were  not  intirely 
.$knt$  for  diey  made  fmall  imerlocutunu  ox  n^ 
Jptitifis^  zii  lift  up  ywr  hearts.  fTi  lift  them  up  unto 
the  Lordi  mentioned  by  Cyprian.  Tbe  Lord  bt 
tritbyw,  4md  with  tbyJjptrU^  in  the  time  of  Chry* 
ibftom:^. 

•  Sueur,  A.  D*  397*        f  Nctk'trab  ToKLp^  37* 
X  Pcirce*t  Vindkatioii,  p*  4ft6. 
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The  laft  circumftance  that  I  (hall  notice^  re- 
lating to  the  forms  of  public  worfhip,  is  that  in 
the  primitive  church,  where  the  fervice  always 
ended  with  communion,  there  was  recited  n  roll, 
in  which  the  names  of  the  more  eminent  faints  of 
the  catholic  church,  and  of  the  holy  biihops,  mar- 
tyrs, or  confeffors,  of  every  particular  church, 
were  regiftered.  This  was  an  honourable  remem- 
brance of  fuch  as  had  died  in  the  chriftian  fiiidu 
But  when  the  foundnefs  of  any  perfon's  &ith  was 
queftioned,  his  name  was  not  read  till  that  diffi- 
culty was  removed.  Chryfoftom  having  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  church  of  Conftantinople,  it  was 
a  long  time  before  his  name  was  infened  ia  diis 
roll.  This  was  the  cuflom,  by  which  as  I  have 
obfervcd  before,  provifion  was  made  for  exomi- 
municating  perfons  even  after  their  death. 


SECTIOK 
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SECTION    IV. 
Cf  FeJHvals,  C^c.  in  the  Cbriftian  Church. 

X  HE  primitive  chriftians  had  no  fef- 

tirals  belides  Sunday^  on  which  they  always 

net  for  public  worfhip,  as  may  be  inferred  from 

.  Juftin  Martyr.    This  day  Conftantine  ordered  to 

be.obferved  as  a  day  of  reft  from  labour;  but 

.liuibandmen  were  allowed  to  cultivate  the  earth 

cm  that  day*.   By  degrees^  however^  in  imitation 

of  the  Jews  or  heathens,  but  chiefly  the  latter, 

chriftians  came  to  have  as  many  annual  feftivals 

as  the  heathens  themfelves.     Of  the  principal  of 

dieie  I  Iball  give  a  general  account. 

The  firft  that  was  obferved  by  chriftians  was 
Eafier^  on  the  time  of  the  Jewifti  paflbver,  being 
the  anniverfary  of  our  Saviour's  fufierings,  death, 
and  refurredion.  Originally,  however,  this  was 
probably  2Lfeftival^  and  refpeded  the  refurredbon 
of  our  Saviour  only ;  but  afterwards  they  began  to 
keep  2Lfafty  on  the  anniverfary  of  the  crucifixion; 
but  it  was  a  long  time  before  this  faft  was  ex- 
tended, as  it  now  is  to  the  whole  ieafon  of  Lenty 
mi  forty  days  before  Eafter. 


*  Sueur»  A.  D*  |io« 
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The  primitive  chriftians  ufed^  indeed,  to  joid 
&fting  to  prayer  upon  extraordinary  occaJQoQS} 
but  this  was  always  voluntary,  and  diofe  who 
intirely  omitted  it  were  not  cenfured.  The  fiift 
perfbn  who  is  faid  to  have  laid  down  any  e9q>it& 
rules  for  filing,  was  Montanus,  who  was  reniark^ 
able  for  his  rigour  in  other  refpefks.  However^ 
a  faft  on  the  anniverfary  of  Chrift's  crudfixioiit 
or  what  we  caU  Good  FriJay,  is  of  very  fftit 
antiquity  >  but  both  the  time,  and  t&e  degree  H 
lifting,  was  originally  very  various,  depeacfii% 
upon  each  perfon's  particular  fancy.  Iretuefdi 
fays,  that  fome  perfons  &fted  before' EafterdUte 
day,  fome  two,  and  fome  more;  but  dtatttte 
unity  of  the  faith  was  maintained  notwkhlbliid* 
ing  that  variety. 

By  failing,  the  antients  always  meant  abftadn- 
ing  from  meat  and  drink  from  morning  till  even* 
ing ;  and  what  Tertullian  and  odiers  call  jPn/imxa 
or  half  fafts,  were  thofe  days  on  which  thfcy  itC* 
fembled  for  prayer  in  the  morning,  and  cobd- 
nued  that  exercife  till  three  in  the  afternodbt 
when  they  received  the  Lord's  (upper.  They 
never  faded  on  a  Saturday  or  Sunday,  and  evto 
*  thought  it  a  crime  to  do  fo,  except  on  the  Satur* 
day  before  Eafter-day,  on  which  they  celebrated 
the  refurrefHon  of  Chrift ;  becaule,  during  diat 
time,  they  faid,  the  bridegroom  was  taken  frotn 
them, 

Becaufe 
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Bectufe  the  time  that  our  Saviour  lay  in  the 
g^ne  was  about  forty  hours,  this  faft  was  caikd 
^gmmimui  or  ^uadragifffima^  and  by  contraftion 
S^ffirrfm^  and  Carejmi  or  Carem^  which  is  the 
FiCQch  term  for  Lent.  Another  reafon  for  Ming 
it  dib  particular  time,  was,  that  many  peribns 
ifcre  diea  preparing  for  baptifmi  and  others  for 
eOQununion,  which,  as  fuperftition  prevailed,  was 
i^Kqueoted  more  generally,  and  attended  upon 
wkh  ^nore  Iblemnity,  on  that  day. 

%yssi  the  Montanifts  on)y  &fted  two  weeks 
I9  thr  ynyr ;  and  in  thefe  they  excepted  Saturdays 
apd  Sundays^.  Lent  was  firft  confined  to  a  cer- 
ttja  number  of  days  in  the  fourth  century.  At 
^isdme,  however,  abftinence  from  flefli  and  wine 
w^  by  opany  judged  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  of 
l^fting^  and  froqi  this  time  it  prevailed  in  the 
weftem  church  f.  Soon  after  the  time  of  Ter- 
tullian,  chriftians  began  to  obferve  Wednefdays 
$aA  Fridays  for  the  purpofe  of  &fting ;  and  they 
Itqic  die(e  &fts  all  the  year,  except  between  Eaf« 
t^  and  Pentecoft,  in  which  time  they  neither 
fiftedl  nor  kneeled  in  churches.  In  416,  Inno- 
oeoc  L  ordered  that  the  people  fhould  faft  on  Sa* 
tnrdays;  but  the  Greeks  and  all  theEaft  paid  no 
1^^  to  this  ordinance  ^. 

^  Sueur*  A«  D.  io6«         f  Molhdio,  foL  it  p.  3S4« 
\  Sueur,  At  Dt  }9i. 
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At  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice,  the  week 
before  Eafter  was  called  ^arantana,  or  LM  j 
though  fome  obferved  more  days,  and  fomc' 
fewer,  at  pleafure;  but  within  forty  years  after  this 
council.  Lent  was  extended  to  three  weeks*. 

Durandus  tells  us  that  Lent  was  counted  to 
begin  on  that  which  Is  now  the  firft  Sunday  in 
Lent,  and  to  end  on  Eafter-eve,  which  time  con- 
taining forty-two  days,  if  you  take  out  of  them 
the  fix  Sundays  on  which  it  was  held  to  be  un- 
lawful to  faft,  there  will  remain  only  thirty-fix 
days ;  and  therefore  that  the  number  of  forty  day« 
which  Chiift  fafted  might  be  completed,  Gregory 
the  Great  added  to  Lent  four  days  of  the  week 
preceding,  viz.  that  which  we  call  yf/h  fVednefdof^ 
and  the  three  days  following  it  j  fo  that  our  pre-' 
fent  Lent  is  a  fuperftitious  imitation  of  our  Sa-* 
viour's  faft  of  forty  daysf. 

Before  the  council  of  Nice,  there  had  been 
a  great  difference  between  the  eaftern  and  weftem 
churches  about  the  time  of  keeping  Eafter,  the 
chrftians  in  the  Eaft  following  the  cuftom  of  the 
Jews,  with  v^hom  the  day  on  which  the  Pafchal 
lamb  was  killed  was  always  the  fourteenth  of 
their  month  Nifan,  on  whatever  day  of  the  week 

•  Sueur,  A.  D.  325.  364. 

f  Hiftory  of  Popery»  vol.  u  p.  iSC. 
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itkippcDcd  to  fell;  but  wkh the  LBzm  Ea&sr- 

dqriiad  always  been  die  Sxmdzy  ioSkfwm^  tv'mg 

<k  iDQiFcriaiy  of  our  Saviour's  jcfuijccuan, 

At  cbe  couadl  of  Nice  the  cu&om  of  the  Lana 

cfaurch  was  eilablifhed ;  and  as  afironomj  was 

0)ore  cultivated  in  Egypt,  it  was  ^ren  in  duqgp 

to  the  biihop  of  Alncandiia,  to  pobliib  to  die 

^Aa  churches  the  proper  nine  of  ktqjing  Esftcr, 

\:  what  were  caDed  Pafchiu  evifikz,     far  the 

boK  purpoie  afterwards  ibt  Gbida  mtoiker  w» 

iivcDtcd*. 

Pentccoft  was  a  Jewiih  feftival,  ctHii  aiieJ 

fifty  days  after  the  pailbver ;  and  being  likewife 

diftioguilhcd  in  the  chriitian  hiilory  by  the  de- 

fcent  of  die  holy  fpirit,  it  was  obfervcd  next  after 

Eafler ;  and,  as  far  as  appears,  about  the  dme  of 

Tertullian.     We  caU  it  Wbitjuntide.     Thefc  arc 

the  only  great  fcftivals  that  cbriftians  were  not  at 

liberty  to  fix  where  they  pleafcd.     AU  the  other 

icfHvals  they  fixed  at  thofe  times  of  the  year'which 

:he  pagans  ufed  to  obferve  with  the  greatefl  fb- 

lemnity,  widi  a  view  to  ^ciliute  their  converfion 

to  chriftianity. 

The  feafl  of  Cbriftmas^  in  commemoration 
jf  the  nativity  of  Chrift,  is  mentioned  by  Chry- 
bftom  as  unknown  at  Antioch  till  within  ten 

*  Hiflory  of  Antiesit  Ceremooies»  p.  44* 
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years  of  the  time  of  his  Writing;  aiid  therdRMbd 
concluded  that  it  had  lately  been  indx^doccdl 
from  Rome^  It  wak  thought  to  be  fitft  o&u 
i%rved  by  the  fdlowers  of  Bafilides^  and  from  diott 
to  have  been  adopted  by  the  orthodox,  m  dUb 
fourth  century^  when  the  feftival  of  Cbrijfs  h^ 
tifm  was  introduced  $  in  confequence  of  which  tliS 
feaft  of  die  nativhy  was  removed  from  die'  fisA 
of  January,  to  the  twenty-fifth  of  December  r  tW 
former  retaining  the  name  of  the  Eftpbinpf^  rni&A 
feaft  only,  and  not  diat  of  the  nadvity,  is  otifeiWd 
inthcEaftf. 


I 


Feftivals  in  honotir  of  the  apof^  and  toii:^ 
rs  are  all  of  Iac6  date,  none  of  them  earlier  fSbtik 
t  tinfie  of  Confbandne,  when  magnificent  ceiB^ 
ptes  were  built  round  the  tomte  of  fome  of  chcll 
martyrs ;  and  then  the  feilivals  were  only  hdd 
at  the  places  where  they  were  fuppofed  to  bitii 

Vigils  were  die  aflemblies  of  die  amidril 
chriftians  by  night,  in  the  time  of  perfecudch^ 
when  they  durit  not  meet  in  the  day-dme.  A£ 
terwards  they  were  obferved  before  Eafter,  bui 
diey  were  kept  not  as  feafts,  which  was  done 
afterwards,  but  as  fafts^  as  appears  from  Ter- 
tuUian. 

*  Bafiiage  Hiftoire  des  Egliiet  R€fodlie6»,  vol.  i*  p«  tlo* 
^  Pciroe*!  Vindicatjoo,  p.  510* 
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tht  6ift  ^J^tm^  w«s  obfenred  about  the 
litte  of  Auftiii^  The  feaft  of  Gv-OMMs/fo^  n  fiift 
flDieiitioned  by  Maximus  Tattrinenfi8»  who  floii« 
liflied  in  450;  and  die  feaft  of  PmrjficdHm  was 
perhapa  inftituted  in  die  ninth  century^.  The 
fiaft  of  Adoem  is  of  no  earlier  authority  dian  diac 
of  Innooenc  IIL  in  the  thuteenth  century  1  and 
dM  FigUs  of  the  great  feftivak  are  att  later  than 
tit  ttt^  century  f. 

It  was  Mamert,  bifliop  of  Vienne  in  Gaol^ 

«ho^  idK>Qt  463)  fkft  inftituted  the  fiift  of  12^^ 

fjftkih  dtt  is,  the  prayers  that  are  made  three 

(fays  before  the  feaft  of  Afoenfioo^  that  n^  the 

Mbodffy^  Taei(lay»  and  Wednefilay  before  Holf 

Tfauifjiy  I  which  was  exprdfUy  contrary  to  the 

Older  eftaMUhed  in  die  antient  church,  forbidding 

an  hSiag  between  Eafter  and  Pentecoft.    Thia 

Aft  of  Rog^n  was  generally  received  in  the 

Weft  prefendy  after  the  dme  of  this  Mamert^ 

The  biihop  of  Vence  added  the  proceflions  to 

m  tnutadon  of  die  L^firaiumes  Ambervaks 

die  headiensy  wluch  were  niade  round  their 

in  order  to  render  them  fruitful  1  and  thefe 

attended  with  much  intemperance  and  difl 

«ideri  being  made,  no  doub^  in  all  relpefti^ 

the  pagan  manner^ 


^  Piefc^t  VnidicatioDy  p,  5ttt  ftc«        f  Heur,  A*  D*  tfu 
t  tvein>A«D«S9*« 
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Alcinus  Avitus>  who  fucceeded  Hefychhu^ 
the  immediate  fucceflfor  of  Mamert,    in   the* 
church  of  Vienne,  defcribes  the  occafion  of  in*? 
ftituting  this  faft  in  his  homily  on  the  Rogation«  i 
He  there  fays  that  the  city  of  Vienne  had  fufcf 
fcred  much  by  fire,  thunder  ftorms,  earthquakes^: 
extraordinary  noifes  in  the  night,  prodigies,  fign»> 
in  the  heavens,  wild  bead,  and  other  calamities ;  ; 
that^  on  this  the  bifliop  of  the  city  ordered  the. 
people  to  faft  three  days  with  prayer  and  repent- 
ance, that,  by  the  example  of  the  Ninevices,  they 
might  avert  the  judgments  of  God*   He  fays  diat- 
thereupon  the  anger  of  God  was  appeafed,  and> 
that  in  commemoration  of  it  Mamert  ordered' 
this  (aft  to.be  obferved  every  yean    His  example! 
was  ibon  followed,  firft  by  the  church  of  Cler- 
mont in  Auvei^ne,  then  by  all  their  nei^->> 
bours,  and  afterwards  throughout  all  Gaul,     la* 
80 1,  Leo  III.  confirmed  this  faft,  and  made  it 
univerfal*. 

The  feft  of  Ember  fVeehj  or  J^unia  quatU9f^ 
tetnforumy  was  probably  inftituted  a  little  before* 
Leo  the  Great,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen-; 
turyf.  But  others  think  that  it  is  not  quite- 
certain  that  he  fpeaks  of  it  j:.  Some  fay  that* 
pope  Gelafius  having  ordered  that  the  ordina«- 

^  Sueur»  A.  D.  4^1.  463.  .    f  Peircc*t  Vindication,  p.  519* 
X  Sueur,  A.  D.  391. 
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dm  of  priefts  and  deacons  (hould  be  on  the  four 
mcks  of  Ember,  or  ember  days,  viz.  die  Wed- : 
nefilaj,  Friday  and  Saturday  after  the  firft  Sunday 
a  Lait,  after  Whitfunday,  after  the  fourteenth  of 
Sq3Cember,  and  the  thirteenth  of  December,  and 
diis  ceremony  being  always  condu£ted  with  faft- 
ing  and  prayer,  it  came  to  be  a  cuftom  to  faft  at 
tfttcdme^. 

It  was  upon  the  idea  of  the  fpiritual,  bene- 
fit diat  would   arife  from  vifiting  the  church 
of  St  Peter  at  Rome,  and  alfo  in  imitation 
of'the  Jewiih  jubilee,  and  the  fecular  games 
aoioag  die  Romans,  that  the  popifh  Jubilee  is 
funded.    This  feftival,  which  is  celebrated  with 
^  utmoft  pomp  and  magnificence,  was  infti- 
^fed  by  Boniface  VIII.  in  the  year  1300,  in 
^nfcquence,  as  it  is  faid,  of  a  rumour,  the  origin 
^f  which  is  not  known,  which  was  fpread  among 
^e  inhabitants  of  Rome,  in  1299,  that  all  who 
^ithin  the  limits  of  the  following  year,  fhould 
"  •^t  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  fhould  receive  th© 
-^^"^miffion  of  all  their  fins,  and  that  this  privilege 
"Vould  be  annexed  to  the  fame  obfervance  every 
-  hundredth  year. 

The  fuccefibrs  of  Boni&ce  added  a  number 
if  new  rites  and  inventions  to  this  fuperflitious 
inftitution,  and  finding  by  experience  that  it  added 

*  Hift.  of  Andent  CeremonicSi  p*  67. 
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ita  revenue,  they  made  its  return  more  ftch 
<pient»  tn  1 3.50,  Clement  VL  ordered  that  At 
jobike  (hould  be  celebrated  everjr  fifiy  yeara^ 
on  pretence  that  the  Jews  did  the  like,  and  P«ul 
IL  ia  the  fifieendi  century,  reduced  the  tem 
ta  twenty-Eve  years^  This  year  of  juUke  ii 
called  2L  holy  year;  but^  as  the  author  of  the  Hj^ 
ioire  des  popes  oblerves,  it  (hould  rather  be  called 
the  year  of  iacnkge,  impiety,  debauch,  aodfii^ 
perfliooii*. 

Many  of  dtefe  fe(Bvais  have  been  retained  l^ 
tiie  Fc&rmera,  efpocially  thojfe  of  Eaftcr,  Whit^ 
fitntide,  aodi  Chriftmas^  and,  like  the  papilla,  tiiqp 
oMbve  diem  with  more  ifari&ie&  thaa  tbey  da 
ijie  Sundays 

Our  eftabUflied  church  has  by  no  oneani 
ihiQwm  qS  the  popiih  fuperftition  with  itQ)ed 
IQ  feftiog.  The  £ift  days  in  the  church  ol 
England,  are  all  the  Fridays  in  date  year  tto^ 
Chriftmas  day,  all  the  days  in  Lent,  which»  Imh 
fides  Fridays,  are  thirty*three,  fix  more  in  dim 
Ember  weeks,  three  Rogadon  days,  ami  ^ 
thirdeth  of  January.  The  fum  of  all  the  fcf- 
oval  days  is  thirty*one.  And  if  to  theft  wc 
add  the  ninety-five  fiift  days,  fifty^two  Sundayib 
and  twenty^^aine  fitinta  days,  all  the  daya  ia  ^ 
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year  appropriated  to  religious  enrdfeS)  befidet 
v^ibi  will  be  one  hundred  and  feventy-ei^t  1 
Hid  makbg  allowance  for  fome  of  them  inter- 
feiog  with  others^  they  will  be  about  one  hun- 
dred and  feventy  ^. 

In  fo  litde  efteeixiy  however»  are  thefe  ob* 
ftrvanoes  held  by  the  more  enlightened  mem- 
ben  of  the  eftabliihed  churchy  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  when  any  reformation  takei 
place,  a  great  retrenchment  will  be  made  in  this 
judde* 
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Corruptions  of  Chriftianity. 


PART    VIII. 

fbe  HJiory  of  Church  DisciPLiNit 


THE  INTRODUCTION; 

JL  HE  changes  which  the  difcipline  of  the 

^hriftian  church  underwent  from  the  time  of  the 

^poftles  to  the  reformation,  were  as  great,  and  of 

^as  much  importance  in  pradice,  as  the  changes 

in  any  other  article  relating  to  chriftianity.  From 

being  highly  favourable  to  good  conduft,  the  efta- 

blifhed  maxims  of  it  came  at  length  to  be  a  cover 

for  every  kind  of  immorality,  to  thofe  who  chofe  to 

avail  themfelves  of  them*   On  this  account  I  have 

given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  fubje£b. 

To  many  perfons,  I  doubt  not,  this  will  be  as 
interefting  an  objedfc  as  any  thing  in  the  hiftory 

of  chriftianityi  and  to  introduce  k  in  thu  pl^ce 

will 
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will  make  the  eafieft  coimeflion  between  the 
great  ^vifions  of  my  work^  I  mean  tfie 
tions  of  doSrine^  and  cbe  abufes  of  p§wir  in 
chriftian  church.    It  will  alfo  ferve  to  (hew 
what  manner  thefe  departures  from  the  chriftiitt 
fyftem  promoted  each  other. 


SECTION    I. 

Tbi  miory  of  Church  Difcipline  in  tht  ftm  ofth 

chriftian  Fathers. 

In  the  purer  ages  of  the  chuidi»  die 
ofiences  which  gave  public  fcandal  were  fewi  but 
when  they  did  happen»  they  were  animadverted 
upon  with  great  rigour.  For  as  many  enormities 
were  laid  to  the  charge  of  chriftians»  they  weit 
exceedingly  folicitous  to  give  no  juft  caufe  of  ob* 
loquy.  It  is^  indeed)  probable^  that  ibme  time 
after  the  apoftolic  age»  the  morals  of  the  chrifl 
dans  in  general  were  more  ftrif):^  than  we  find^ 
by  the  wridngs  of  the  apoftles^  they  were  in  their 
own  dmes.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  whea 
we  confider  that  the  whole  body  of  the  gentile  . 
chriftians^  being  then  newly  converted  fix>m  bea- 
thenifm^  muft  have  retained  many  of  their  fcnmer 
habits,  or  have  eafily  relapfed  into  them. 

Afterwards,  nK>ft  of  the  cafes  of  fcandal  we 
meet  with  lelate  to  the  behaviour  of  chriftiaDs 
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i0  die  dme  of  perfecucion,  firom  which  manf 
flmmk  or  fled»  in  a  manner  jthat  was  exccredingl/ 
aod  juffijr  diiapproved  by  the  more  fevere*  Con* 
ftqocmly^  after  a  perfrcucion,  there  was  much  CO 
do  about  the  re-admifCon  to  the  privilrgri  of 
church  communion,  of  thofe  who  repented  of 
dietr  wcaknefsf  and  it  was  a  great  part  of  the  bu- 
fiaeis  of  the  councils  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies (which  was  after  the  eftablifliment  of  chriA* 
danicy)  to  fettle  rules  concerning  the  degrees  of 
penance,  and  the  niethod  of  receiving  penitent! 
into  the  church.  Indeed,  befides  the  cafes  of 
diofc  who  had  Ihrunk  &om  perfecution,  the  go- 
vernors of  chriftian  churches  at  that  time  mu(l 
bavc  had  many  offences  of  other  kinds  to  ani- 
madvert upon;  confidering  that  chriftianity  had 
dien  the  countenance  of  the  civil  powers,  and 
dicrcfore  that  people  of  all  ranks,  and  of  all  cha- 
racers,  would  naturally  croud  into  it.  On  theie 
accounts  they  found  it  neceflary  to  have  a  very 
regular  fyftem  of  difcipline. 

In  general,  we  find  that  about  the  third  and 
iburth  centuries,  chriftians  diftinguifhed  four  or- 
ders ofpenitents.  The  firll  ftood  at  the  entrance 
of  the  church,  begging  in  the  moft  eameft  man- 
ner the  prayers  of  all  that  went  in.  The  fecond 
were  admiaed  to  enter,  and  to  hear  the  le^ures 
that  were  given  to  the  catechumens  and  the  ex- 
pofidon  of  the  fcripcures, '  but  they  were  dif-* 
milled,  together  with  the  catechumens,  before  the 
TOL  ir.  L  celcbradon 
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celebration  of  the  eucharift.  The  third  lay  prof- 
trate  in  a  certain  place  in  the  church,  covered 
with  fackcloth  and  after  receiving  the  benedic- 
tion of  the  bifhop,  and  the  impofition  of  hands, 
were  alfo  difmiffed  before  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharift.  The  fourth  order  attended  that  celc- 
bration  but  did  not  partake  of  it^  Penitents 
having  paffed  through  all  thefe  orders,  were  ad- 
mitted to  communion  by  the  impofition  of  the 
hands  of  the  bilhop,  or  of  a  prieft,  in  the  prc- 
fence  of  the  whole  congregation*. 

If  any  perfons  rclapfed  into  the  fanic  &ult  for 
which  they  had  been  excommunicated,  or  ex- 
cluded from  the  congregation  of  the  faithful,  they 
were  not  re-admitted  to  communion,  except  in 
the  article  of  death  j  but  towards  the  end  of  the 
feventh  century  the  anticnt  difciplinc  began  to  be 
relaxed  in  this  refpeft,  and  they  admitted  perfons 
to  communion  after  a  fecond  offence.  In  all 
times  there  were  fome  crimes  for  which  no  re- 
pentance could  make  atonement,  fo  that  perfons 
who  had  been  once  guilty  of  them  could  never 
be  admitted  to  the  peace  and  communion  of  the 
church.  Thefe  were  murder,  adultery,  and  apof^ 
tacy.  In  this  manner,  at  leaft,  were  thefe  crimes 
ftigmatized,  in  many  churches. 

But  about  the  third  century  pope  Zephyrinus 
begun  to  relax  a  little  of  this  difcipline,  admit-* 

*  Sueur,  A*D.  213. 

ting 
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ting   adulterers  to  communion  after  fome  years 

of  penance,  in  which  he  was  vehemently  oppofed 

by  TertuUian.  However,  in  the  time  of  Cyprian, 

the  penalties  impofcd  by  the  bifhop,  which  were 

always  a  public  appearance  for  a  certain  time  in 

Ae  character  of  penitents j  were  often  relaxed,  or 

abridged,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  confeflbrs,  or 

thofe  who  had  been  deftined  to  martyrdom;  and 

this  was  called  indulgence,  of  the  abufe  of  which 

we  ihall  fee  enough  in  a  later  period.     But  at 

this  there  was  not  much  to  complain  of  in  this 

bufinefs,  except  the  improper  interference  of  thefe 

confeflbrs,  and  the  too  great  influence  which  they 

were  allowed  to  have  in  fuch  cafes. 

Equally  innocent  was  the  bufinefs  of  confejiony 
as  it  was  firfl:  begun ;  but  we  fee  in  the  courfe  of 
this  hiftory,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  an 
innocent  beginning  to  lead  to  a  fatal  cataftrophe. 
The  apoftle  Paul  exhorts  chrifliians  to  confefs 
their  fins  one  to  another;  and  our  Saviour  aflTures 
us  that  we  mufl:  forgive,  as  we  hope  to  be  for- 
given.    Upon  this  was  grounded  the  cuftom  of 
the  primitive  churches,  to  require  every  perfon 
who  was  excommunicated,  to  make  a  public 
confefllon  of  his  guilt  before  he  was  re-admitted 
to  chriftian  communion.     In  fome  cafes,  alfo,  a 
public  confefllon   prevented  excommunication. 
It  was,  likewife,  the  cuftom  for  many  confcien- 
pous  perfons  to  confefs  their  private  fins  to  fome 
of  the  priefts  in  whom  they  could  put  the  greatcfl: 

L  2  confidence. 
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confidence^  and  whofe  advice  and  prayers  th< 
wifhed  to  have;  and  what  was  at  firft  a  vrfun--^^ 
tary  thing,  was  afterwards,  but  indeed  long  afiscr^ 
wards^  impofed  as  a  pofitive  duty. 

Confeflion  was  alfo  much  encouraged  by  an- 
other circumftance.  Many  canons  made  a  dif- 
ference in  the  degree  and  time  of  penance^  be- 
tween thofe  who  had  accufed  themfelves^  and 
thofe  againft  whom  their  crimes  were  proved. 
Many  perfons,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  feverer 
penalty,  came  of  their  own  accord  to  confefi 
their  fins ;  and  this  was  much  encouraged^  and 
the  virtue  of  it  magnified  by  the  writers  of  thofe 
times.  This  confefTion  was,  originally,  always 
made  in  public,  but  fometimes  inconveniencies 
being  found  to  attend  this  (efpecially  when  the 
crimes  afFe&ed  other  perfons,  or  the  ftate)  a  pri- 
vate confeffion  was  appointed,  inftead  of  it.  In 
tthis  cafe  the  biftiop  either  attended  himfelf^  or 
appointed  Ibme  particular  prieft,  who  from  this 
office  got  the  title  oi  penitefUiary  prieft y  to  receive 
thefe  confeflions. 

The  difficulty  of  re-admiffion  to  the  privi- 
leges of  the  church  communion  was,  in  ge- 
neral, very  great,  and  the  penances  impofed 
were  exceedingly  rigorous,  and  this,  to  the  end, 
was  one  great  caufe  of  the  total  relaxation  of 
all  difcipline. 

Novadan 
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Novatian  particularly  diftinguilhed  himlelf  by 
refuling  to  admit  to  communion  any  who  had 
been  guilty  of  the  greater  crimes,  efpecially  that 
of  apoftacy,  leaving  them  to  the  judgment  of 
God  only.  This  arofe  from  the  rigour  of  Ter- 
tulliaci  and  the  Monatifts;  and  it  is  obfervable 
that  the  church  of  Rome  dill  keeps  up  this  rigor- 
ous difcipiine  in  cafes  oiberejy^  the  relapjed  being 
delivered  to  the  fecular  arm,  without  being  ad- 
mitced  to  penance. 

It  was  ordained  by  the  council  of  Nice,  that 
thofe  who  apoftatized  before  baptifm  (hould  not 
be  admitted  to  the  commmunion  of  the  church 
till  after  three  years  of  penance,  but  if  they  had 
been  o^^cfaUhfuly  the  penance  was  to  continue 
fcven  years*.  Bafil  decided  that  for  the  crime  of 
fornication,  a  man  ought  to  do  penance  four 
years.  Others  for  the  fame  offence  impoled  a 
penance  of  nine  years,  and  of  adultery  eighteen 
years  f. 

Hitherto  we  have  feen  nothing  but  rigour,  and 
the  relaxation  did  not  begin  by  leffening  the  time 
of  penance  (except  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  the 
confeflors  had  improperly  interfered)  but  firft  in 
the  manner  of  making  the  confefHon,  then  in  the 
place  of  penance,  and  laftly  in  the  commutation 
of  it. 

*  Sueur,  A.  D«  3x51 

T  Bafhage  Hiftoiie  dn  EglHei  Refomc^f,  iFoi.  t  •  p.  tt^. 

L  3  and 
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After  the  pcrfecution  under  the  emperor  Dc- 
cius,  the  orthodox  bifhops,  Socrates  fays,  ap- 
pointed that  the  penitents  (hould  make  their 
confcflions  to  one  particular  prieft,  and  that  they 
ihould  make  a  public  confeflion  of  fuch  things 
only  as  Ihould  be  thought  proper  for  public  hear- 
ing. This  cuftom  continued  in  the  eaftern  church 
till  the  year  390,  when  Neftarius  the  bifhop  of 
Conftantinople  aboliftied  the  office  of  peniten- 
tiary priefts,  on*  account  of  a  woman  having 
been  enticed  to  commit  adultery  with  a  deacon 
of  the  church,  whilft  (he  ftayed  to  perform  the 
duties  of  fading  and  prayer,  which  had  been 
enjoined  her.  From  this  time  all  confeflions, 
public  and  private,  feem  to  have  been  diicond- 
nued  in  the  Greek  church;  and  at  this  day,  it 
is  faid,  that  the  Greeks  make  confeflion  to 
God  only. 

In  the  weftern  church  public  cbnfeffion  conti- 
nued till  the  fifth  century,  but  at  that  time  thofe 
offenders  who  had  been  ufed  to  make  public 
confeffion  of  their  crimes,  were  allowed  by  Leo 
the  Great  to  confefs  them  privately,  to  a  prieft 
appointed  for  that  purpofe.  By  this  means  a 
great  reftraint  upon  vice  was  taken  away,  and 
the  change  was  as  pleafmg  to  the  finncr,  as  it  was 
advantageous  to  the  priefts  in  leveral  refpefts. 
Of  this  many  perfons  at  that  time  were  fuffi- 
ciently  aware;  and  we  find  that  in  590,  a  council 
held  at  Toledo  forbad  confeflion  to  be  made  pri- 
vately 
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vately  to  a  pried,  and  ordered  that  it  fbould  be 
made  according  to  the  antient  canons. 

To  confeflion  in  private  foon  fuccecded  the 
doing  penance  in  private,  which  was  another  great 
Hep  cowards  the  ruin  of  an  antient  difcipline, 
which  required,  indeed,  to  be  moderated,  but  in 
a  different  manner.  In  the  fifth  century,  how- 
cvcV,  penitents  were  fuffered  to  do  penance  le- 
crcdy  in  fome  monaftery,  or  other  private  place, 
in  the  prefence  of  a  few  perfons,  at  the  difcretion 
of  the  bifhop,  or  of  the  confcflbrs,  after  v/hich 
abfolution  was  alfo  given  in  private.  This  was 
the  only  method  which  they  ventured  to  take  with 
thofe  who  would  not  fubmit  to  the  eftablifhed 
rules  of  the  church.  But  in  the  feventh  century, 
all  the  public  penance  for  fecret  fins  was  quite 
taken  away,  and  Theodore  archbilhop  of  Canter- 
bury is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  of  all  the  bilhops 
of  the  weftern  church  who  eftablilhed  this  rule  •. 

Had  chriftians  contented  themfelves  with 
admonifhing  and  finally  excommunicating  thofe 
who  were  guilty  of  notorious  crimes,  and  with 
requiring  public  confeffion,  with  reftitution  in 
cafe  of  injuftice,  and  left  all  private  offences  to 
every  man's  own  confcience,  no  inconvenience 
would  have  arifen  from  their  difcipline.  But  by 
urging  too  much  the  importance  of  confeffion, 

*  Burnet  on  the  Articles,  p.  346 , 

L  4  and 
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and  by  inrroducing  corporeal  aufteritift,  as  fiift-  ^ 
ing,  &c.  a$  a  proper  mode  of  penance,  and  llicir  J 
changing  thefe  for  alms,  and  in  faft  for  moneys 
in  a  fliture  period,  paved  the  way  for  the  nttcira 
ruin  of  all  good  difcipline;  and  at  length  brou^t^ 
it  to  be  much  worfe  than  a  ftate  of  no  difcipline^ 
at  all.  However,  we  have  yet  feen  but  the  fiirft 
fteps  in  this  fatal  progreis. 


SECTION   n- 

Of  the  State  of  Church  Difcipline  in  the  dark  Ages^ 

and  tiU  the  Reformation. 

W  E  have  feen  feveral  fymptoms  of 
the  change  and  decay  of  difcipline  in  the  laft  pe- 
riod; but  in  this  we  (hall  fee  the  total  ruin  of  it; 
in  confequence  of  the  incrcafed  operation  of 
the  fame  caufes^  and  the  introdufUon  of  feveral 
new  ones. 

After  the  introduftion  of  private  confeffion^  it  was 
complained  by  a  council  held  at  Challons,  in  8 1 3^ 
that  perlbns  did  not  confefs  their  offences  fvily, 
but  only  in  part  j  and  therefore  they  ordered,  that 
the  prieft  (hould  make  particular  inquiry,  under 
fuph  heads  as  were  thought  to  include  the  prin- 
cipal vices  that  men  were  addifbed  to.  At  this 
timej  however^  confeifion  was  not  reckoned  ne- 

ceflary 
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I    Aeoefiiy  to  falvation,  and  was  not  made  in  order 

I    ^  obun  abfolimon  of  the  prieft,  but  to  inform 

'   Ptrfms  how  they  ought  €0  cooduft  themfehrct 

^^  tt^ieft  to  God,  in  order  to  dbaan  pardon 

^^Umi  and  dierefore  the  Fathers  of  this  cooncil 

f^  diat  confeflfion  to  God  purges  (in,  but  eonfef- 

to  the  prieft  teaches  how  fins  arc  purged*. 

^      This  bufinefs  of  confeflion  to  priefts,  before 
was  held  to  be  of  univerfal  obligation,  gave  rife 
a  new  kind  of  cafuiftry,  which  confided  in 
^certaining  the  nature  of  aU  kinds  of  crimes,  and 
^  proportioning  the  penalties  to  each.  Thb  im- 
provement is  afcribed  to  Theodore,  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  above-mentioned,  who,  in  a  work 
intided  the  Penitential^  regulated  die  whole  bufi- 
oela  of  penance,  diftinguifliing  the  diflerent  kinds 
of  crimes,  and  prefcribing  forms  of  conlblation, 
exhortation,  and  abfolution,  adapted  to  each  par- 
ticular cafe.  From  Britain  thefe  regulations  were 
foon  introduced  into  all  the  weftem  provinces, 
and  the  Penitential  of  Theodore  became  a  pattern 
for  other  works  of  the  fame  nature.    But  in  the 
next  century  this  bufinefs  greatly  declined,  and 
gave  way  to  the  do&rine  of  indulgences  f . 

However,  what  is  now  properly  called  auri- 
€idar  trnfeffim^n^  not  fuUy  eftabliflied,  and  made 
cifumverial  obligation,  before  the  thirteeniii  oen- 

•  Sucor  A.  D.  Si].  t  Moftcim,  tol.  ii.  iA% 

tury. 
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tury,  when  Innocent  III.  appointed  it  by  his  own 
authority,  in  a  Lateran  council,  This  dofkrinej 
as  it  is  now  received  in  the  church  of  Rome>  re- 
quires not  only  a  general  acknowledgement,  but 
a  particular  enumeration  of  fins,  and  of  follies; 
and  is  appointed  to  be  made  to  a  proper  prieft 
once  at  leaft  every  year,  by  all  perfons  who  are 
arrived  at  years  of  difcretion.  Before  this  law  of 
Innocent,  feveral  doftors  had  confidered  confcf- 
fion  as  a  duty  of  divine  authority,  but  it  was  not 
publicly  received  as  a  doftrine  of  the  church. 
This  law  occafioned  the  introduction  of  a  num^ 
ber  of  new  injunctions  and  rites  *. 

It  being  notorious  to  all  perfons,  that  all  ufer 
ful  church  difcipline  was  loft  at  the  time  of  the 
reformation,  it  was  thought  proper  at  the  council 
of  Trent  to  do,  or  at  leaft  to  fcem  to  do  fbme- 
thing  m  the  bufinefs;  and  therefore  it  was  ordered 
that  fcandalous  offenders  fhould  do  public  pe- 
nance, according  to  the  antient  canons,  and  that 
the  bifhops  Ihould  be  judges  of  it.  But  things 
had  gone  on  fo  long  in  a  different  train,  that  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  thing  was  done  in  con- 
fequence  of  it. 

Together  with  this  change  in  the  bufinefs  of 
confeflion,  other  caufes  were  at  the  fame  .time 
opcwit'mg  to  the  corruption  of  church  difcipline, 

*  Molheim,  vol.  ill.  p.  94.  i9«. 

but 
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but  nothing  contributed  to  it  more  than  the  ftrefs 
which  was  then  laid  upon  many  things  foreign  to 
real  virtue,  and  which  were  made  to  take  the 
place  of  it.  Of  this  nature  were  the  cuftomary 
devotions  of  thofe  days,  confiding  in  the  frequent 
repetition  of  certain  prayers,  in  bodily  aufteritief^;, 
in  pilgrimages,  in  alms  to  the  poor,  and  dona 
tions  to  the  church,  &c.  Thefe  were  things  that 
could  be  afcertainedy  fo  that  it  might  be  known 
with  certainty  whether  the  party  had  conformed 
to  the  penalty  or  notj  whereas  a  change  of  heart 
and  of  character  was  a  thing  of  a  lefs  obvious  na- 
ture, and  indeed  not  much  attended  to  by  the 
generality  of  confeiTors  at  that  timte. 

About  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  the  com* 
mutation  cf  penances  began,  and  inftead  of  the  an- 
ticnt  feverities,  vocal  prayers  came  to  be  all  that 
was  enjoined,  fo  many  Paters  (or  repetitions  of 
the  Lx)rd's  prayer)  were  held  to  be  equivalent 
to  fo  many  days  fading,  &c.  and  the  rich  were 
allowed  to  buy  ofF  their  penances  by  giving  alms. 
Alfo  the  getting  many  mafTes  to  be  faid  was 
thought  to  be  a  mode  of  devotion  by  which  God 
was  fb  much  honoured,  that  the  commutation  of 
penance  for  maffes  was  much  pra6tifed.  Pilgri- 
mages and  wars  came  on  afterwards*. 

The  immediate  caufe  of  this  commutation 
of  penantes  was  the  impoflibility  of  performing 

*  Burnet  on  the  Articles,  p.  34$. 

them. 
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them,  according  to  the  canons  of  the  church  i 
fince,  in  many  cafes  it  required  more  time  than 
the  term  of  human  life.  For  inftance,  a  ten  yeaj^ 
penance  being  enjoined  for  a  murder,  a  man  who 
had  committed  twenty  murders,  muft  have  done 
penance  two  hundred  years ;  and  therefore  ibnnc 
other  kind  of  penance  was  judged  abfolutely  nc- 
ceffiry  j  and  the  perfon  who  was  chiefly  inftru- 
mcntal  in  fettling  the  commutations  of  penanoe 
was  one  Dominic,  who  communicated  them  to 
the  celebrated  Peter  Damiani,  whofe  authority 
in  the  age  in  which  he  lived  was  very  great. 

By  them  it  was  determined  that  a  hundred 
years  of  penance  might  be  compenfated  by  twenty 
repetitions  of  the  pfialter,  accompanied  with  dis- 
cipline, that  is,  the  uie  of  a  whip  on  the  nakfid 
(kin.  The  computation  was  made  in  the  foUow- 
ing  manner.  Three  thoufand  ftrokes  with  the 
whip  were  judged  to  be  equivalent  to  a  year  of 
penance,  and  a  thoufand  blows  were  to  be  given 
in  the  courfe  of  repeating  ten  pfahns.  Confe- 
quentiy,  all  the  pfalms,  which  are  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  were  equivalent  to  five  years  of  pe- 
nance, and  therefore  twenty  pfalters  to  one  hun- 
dred years.  It  is  amufing  enough  at  this  diqr> 
and  in  a  proteflant  country,  to  read  that  Dominic 
eafily  difpatched  this  tafk  in  fix  days,  and  thus 
difcharged  fbme  offenders  for  whom  he  had  un- 
dertaken to  do  it.  Once  at  the  beginning  of 
Lent^  he  defired  Damiani  to  impofe  upon  him  a 

thoufand 
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rtoufand  years  of  penance,  and  he  very  nearly 
Aiilhed  it  before  the  end  of  the  fame  Lent.  Da- 
mtani  alio  impofed  upon  the  archbifhop  of  Mi- 
lan a  penance  of  an  hundred  years)  which  he  re- 
deemed by  a  fum  of  money  to  be  paid  annually*. 
Though  Peter  Damiani  was  the  great  advocate 

for  this  fyftem  of  penance,  he  did  not  deny  the 

novelty  of  itf. 

Fleury  acknowledges  that  when  the  penances 
were  made  impoffible,  on  account  of  the  multi- 
tude  of  them,  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  compeniations  and  eflimations,  fuch  as  thefe 
rtperitions  of  pfalms,  bowings,  fcourgings,  alms, 
pi^;rimages,  &c.  things,  as  he  obferves,  that 
might  be  performed  without  converlion.  How* 
CTer>  in  a  national  council  in  England,  held  in 
747,  penances  performed  by  others  were  forbid- 
den j:.  This  enormity  was  too  great  to  be  ad* 
mitted  even  in  thefe  ignorant  and  licentious  ages ; 
but  it  muft  have  gained  fonne  confiderable  ground 
before  it  was  checked  by  public  authority. 

The  monks  becoming  confeflbrs  contributed 
gready  to  the  ruin  of  ecclefiaftical  difeipline. 
They,  knowing  nothing  of  the  antient  canons, 
imroduced  a  certain  cafuiftry  by  which  many 
crimes  were  excufed,  and  abfolution  was  made 
eafy  in  aU  cafes ;  no  perfons  being  ever  refiifed, 

•  Fkitry,  A.  D.  1059.    f  I^«  v^*  xltt.  p.  i«o.    { I^*  P*  42* 
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or  put  off,  after  ever  fo  many  rclapfes.  This  re- 
laxed cafuiftry  is  the  moft  prevalent  in  thofe 
countries  in  which  the  inquifition  is  eliablifhedi 
where  if  a  perfon  does  not  make  his  confeffion^ 
and  confequently  receive  his  abfolution,  regu- 
larly, he  is  excommunicated,  and  at  length  de- 
clared fufpedbed  of  herefy,  and  prolecuted  accord- 
ing to  law  ♦. 

Another  thing  that  gready  promoted  the  ruin 
of  difcipline,  and  the  encouragement  of  licen- 
tioufnefs,  in  the  middle  ages,  was  the  proteftion 
given  to  criminals  who  took  refuge  in  churches, 
which  was  a  cuftom  borrowed  from  paganifin ; 
this  right  of  Afylum  being  transferred  from  die 
heathen  temples  to  chriftian  churches  by  the  firft 
chriftian  emperors.  In  the  barbarous  times  o£ 
antiquity,  the  rights  cf  hofpitality  were  held  fo 
facred,  that  it  was  even  deemed  wrong  to  give 
up  to  public  juftice  a  criminal  who  had  thrown 
himfclf  under  the  proteftion  of  any  perfon  who 
was  capable  of  fcrcening  him.  This  privilege 
was,  of  courfe,  extended  to  the  temples,  which 
were  confidered  as  the  houfes  of  their  Gods  j  and 
fo  facred  was  it  efteemed,  that,  in  cafes  of  the 
greateft  criminality,  all  that  it  was  thought  lawful 
to  do,  was  to  take  off  the  roof  of  the  temple,  and 
leave  the  wretch  who  had  taken  refuge  in  it  to 
perifh  with  hunger  and  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather. 

•  Flcury'g  eighth  Difcourfc,  p.  4»- 

The 
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The  abufe  of  this  rite  of  afylum,  when  it  was 
transferred  to  chriftian  churches,  was  complained 
^^  by  Chryfoftom,  who  perfuadcd  the  emperor 
to  revoke  the  privileges  which  had  been  granted 
'^y  his  predeceffors.    But  they  were  reftored,  ex- 
tended, and  eftablilhed  afterwards,  efpecially  by 
Booiface  V.  in  the  feventh  century*,  and  were 
the  fubjeft  of  great  complaints  in  many  coun- 
tries, efpecially  in  England,  where  the  churches 
and  church-yards  were   in  a  manner  crowded 
with  debtors  and  criminals  of  all  kinds.     Com- 
plaint being  made  on  this  fubjed  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.  the  pope  ordered  that  if  any  perfon 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  an  afylum  fhould  leave 
it,  and  commit  a  new  crime,  or  repeat  his  old 
one,  he  fhould  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  f • 
It  muft  be  obferved,  that  crofTes  on  the  public 
load,  and  various  other  things  and  places,  which 
had  the  reputation  of  \x\ngfacredy  had,  by  de- 
grees, got  this  privilege  of  afylum,  as  well  as 
churches,     In  later  times,  any  criminal  was  fafe 
from  the  purfuil;  of  juftice  within  the  precinfts 
of  the  palace  of  any  cardinal ;  but  Urban  V. 
reformed  that  abufe  J. 

Among  the  Jews  the  privilege  of  afylum  was 
a  wife  inititution,  and  came  in  aid  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  juftice :  as  it  only  protefted  a  perfon 
who  pleaded  that  he  had  killed  another  inadver- 

*  Moiheim,  vol,  ii.  p.  18.    f  Hift.  de8  Papes^  vol.  iv.  p.  173. 
X  Memolres  pour  la  yle  de  Petrarch^  yol.  iii.  p.  67^. 
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tently,  fo  that  the  relations  of  the  decea(ed  could 
not  hurt  him,  till  a  regular  inquiry  had  been 
made  into  the  (z&\  but  he  was  delivered  up 
to  juftice  if  it  appeared  that  the  murder  was  • 
wilful  one.  Befides,  this  afylum  was  not  grant- 
ed to  the  temple  in  particular,  but  tO'  certain 
towns,  moft  conveniently  fituated  for  that  pur*- 
pofe,  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 


Another  iburce  of  great  corruption  io 
pline  was  the  abufe  of  pilgrimages.  Thefe 
were  undertaken  at  firft  our  of  curiofity,  or  a 
natural  rev/rrence  for  any  place  that  had  been 
diftinguiihed  by  important  tranfa&ions.  Thejr 
began  to  be  common  about  the  fourth  cen- 
tun%  and  it  appears  by  the  writers  of  diac 
time,  that  fome  weak  people  then  valued  them- 
felves  on  having  {ttti  fuch  places,  and  imagined 
that  their  prayers  would  be  more  favouraUf 
heard  there  than  elfewhere.  But  in  latter  times 
much  more  ftrefs  was  laid  upon  thefe  things, 
and  in  the  eighth  century  pilgrimages  began  to 
be  enjoined  by  way  of  penance,  and  at  length 
the  pilgrimage  was  often  a  warlike  expedition 
into  the  Holy  Land,  or  fcrvice  in  fome  other 
of  the  wars  in  which  the  ambition  of  the  popes 
was  intereflted  By  diis  means  all  the  ufe  even 
of  the  pilgrimage  itfelf,  as  a  p>enance»  was 
wholly  loft.  For,  as  Mr.  Flcury  obferves,  « 
penitent  marching  alone  was  much  more  free 
fropi  temptations  to  fm  than  one  who  went  to 

the 
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A^  wars  in  company  j  and  fonic  of  thcfc  pc- 
lutcnts  even  took  dogs  and  horfes  along  widi 
^Cij),  that  they  might  take  the  diverfion  of 
'^^ting  in  thefe  expeditions  ♦. 

Solitary  pilgrimages  were,  however,  much 

in  £Uhion,  and  we  find  fome  very  rigorous  ones 

fubmitted  to  by  perfons  of  great  eminence  in 

thoie  fuperftitious  times ;  when  it  was  a  maxim^ 

tbat  nothing  contributed  fo  much  to  the  health 

of  the  foul,  as  the  mortification  of  the  body. 

^^  991%  ^^  emperor  of  Germany  by  die  advice 

of  the  monks  went  bare-foot  to  mount  Garga- 

nus,  famous  for  the  fuppofed  prefence  of  the 

arch-angel  Michael,  as  a  penance. 

Before  the  eighth  century  it  had  been  the 
cuftom  to  confine  penitents  near  the  churches^ 
where  they  had  no  opportunity  of  relapGng  into 
their  offences  \  but  in  this  century  pilgrimages* 
and  efpecially  diftant  ones,  began  to  be  enjoined 
under  the  idea  that  penitents  fhould  lead  a  vaga^ 
bond  Ufty  like  Cain.  This,  however,  was  foon 
abufed ;  as,  under  this  pretence,  penitents  wan- 
dered about  naked,  and  loaded  with  irons,  and 
therefore  it  was  forbidden  in  the  time  of  Char- 
lemaigne.  But  (till  it  was  the  cuftom  to  im« 
pofe  upon  penitents  pilgrimages  of  eftablifhed 
reputation,  efpecially  that  to  the  Holy  Land^ 

*  Fleury^t  fixth  Difcourfe^  p.  17. 
VOL.  II.  M  to 
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to  which  there  was  a  conftant  refoit  from  aU 
parts  of  Europe.  This  was  the  foundatioa  of 
the  Crufadis*. 

Of  all  the  confequences  of  the  Crulades^  die 
moft  important  to  reli^on  was  the  diicontinu- 
ance  which  they  occafioned  of  the  anttent  ca* 
nonical  penance.  For  a  man  who  was  ndt  aUc 
to  ferve  in  the  Crufades  was  allowed  to  have 
the  fame  benefit  by  contributing  to  die  cx- 
pences  of  thofe  who  did.  Thou^  the  Cnifiidea 
are  over,  the  canonical  penances  are  not  ie-> 
turned  f. 

Fleury  alfo  obferves,  that  flemary  tuddgmcn 
had  their  origin  with  the  Crufades ;  for  till  then 
it  had  never  been  known  that  by  zay/mgU  work 
the  finner  was  held  to  be  difcharged  from  all 
the  temporal  puniihments  that  might  be  due 
from  the  juflice  of  God.  Commutations  of 
penance  for  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  CompofteUa, 
or  Jerufalem,  had  been  in  ufe  before,  and  to 
diem>  he  fays,  the  Crufades  added  the  dangers 
of  war:|:.  Befides  the  wars  againft  the  Maho- 
metans, the  Crufaders,  in  the  courfe  of  their 
expeditions,  had  frequent  differences  with  the 
Greek  emperor;  and  then  the  prefervadon  of 
the  Roman    empire   againft   the    fchifinadcal 

*  Fleuiy,  vol.  xiii.  p.  23. 
t  lb.  p.  S9.  I  lb.  fixth  DifcQurie,  p.  i. 
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C^^ceks  was  held  to  be  as  meritorious  as  fight- 

i<^^  againft  the  Turks   themfelves;    and  this 

i^^rit  was  foon  applied  to  all  wars  which  the 

?^pes  efteemed  to  be  of  importance  to  religion, 

specially  thofe  againfl:  heretics,    as  the  Albi- 

g^iies  in  France^. 

As  it  was  the  abufe  of  indulgences  that  was 
the  immediate  caufe  of  the  reformation  by  Lu- 
ther, it  may  be  worth  while  to  go  a  little  back 
to  confider  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  them.  It 
has  been  obferved  in  a  former  period,  that  all 
that  was  meant  by  indulgencies  in  the  primitive 
times,  was  the  relaxation  of  penance  in  parti- 
cular cafes,  efpecially  at  the  interceflion  of  the 
confeflbrs.  From  this  fmall  beginnmg,  the  na- 
ture of  it  being  at  length  quite  changed,  the 
abufe  grew  to  be  fo  enormous,  that  it  coxikl  no 
longer  be  fupported ;  and  the  fall  of  it  occa* 
lioned  the  downfal  of  a  great  part  of  the  papal 
power* 

As  an  expreffion  of  penitence  and  humili- 
ation, a  variety  of  penances,  and  fome  of  them 
of  a  painful  and  whimfical  nature,  had  been  in- 
troduced into  the  difcipline  of  the  church.  At 
firft  they  were  voluntary,  but  afterwards  they 
were  impofed,  and  could  not  be  diipenfed  with 
but  by  the  leave  of  the  bifhop,  who  often  fokl 

*  Flciiry^t  fixth  Difcouric,  p.  x6* 
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dilpcnfations  or  indulgences,  and  thereby  nufed 
great  fums  of  money.  In  the  twelfth  century 
the  popes,  pbierving  what  a  fource  of  gain  this 
was  to  the  bilhops,  limited  their  power^  and  by 
degrees  drew  the  whole  bufmefs  of  indulgences 
to  Rome.  And  after  remitting  the  tempoFol 
pains  and  penalties  to  which  finners  had  been 
fubjefted,  they  went  at  length  fo  far  as  to  pre- 
tend to  abolilh  the  punifhment  due  to  wicked* 
nefs  in  a  future  ftate. 

To  complete  this  bufmefs,  a  book  of  rates  was 
publifhed,  in  which  the  fums  that  were  to  be 
paid  into  the  apoftolical  chamber  for  abfoludon 
for  particular  crimes  were  precifely  ftated.  This 
practice  entirely  fet  afide  the  ufe  of  the  books 
called  Penitentiab^  in  which  the  penances  an- 
nexed to  each  crime  wer#  regiftered. 

So  long  as  nothing  was  pretended  to  be  re- 
mitted but  the  temporal  penances  which  it  had 
been  ufual  to  enjoin  for  certain  offences,  no 
great  alarm  was  given,  and  no  particular  reafon 
was  thought  neceffary  for  the  change  j  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fum  of  money  being  a  temporal  evil,  as 
well  as  bearing  a  number  of  lafties,  or  walking 
bare-foot,  &c.  and  this  commutation  was  ad- 
mitted with  more  eafe,  as  it  was  pretended,  that 
all  the  treafure  raifed  by  this  means  was  applied 
to  facred  ufes,  and  the  benefit  of  the  church. 
But  when  the  popes  pretended  to  remit  the  fu- 
ture 
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turc  ptjnilhment  of  fin,  and  to  abfolve  from  the 

fuilt  of  it,  fonic  other  foundation  was  neccflar)' ; 

and  cHxs  they  pretended  to  find  in  the  vaft  ftock 

of  merit  which  had  accrued  to  the  church  from 

the  good  works  of  faints  and  martyrs,  befides 

what  >^crc  neceffary  to  infure  their  own  falvation. 

Thcfe   pretended  merits  ftill  belonged  to  the 

church,  and  formed  a  treafurcy  which  the  popes 

had  the  power  of  difpenfing.    This  doftrine  was 

gr^tly  improved  and  reduced  into  a  fyfl:em  by 

Thomas  Aquinas.      And   afterwards,    to    the 

merits  of  the  faints  and  martyrs  were  added, 

ttofc  of  Chrift,  as  increafing  the  treafure  of  the 

,    church. 

Among  other  things  advanced  by  cardinal 
Cajetan  in  fupport  of  the  doftrine  of  indul- 
gences, in  his  controverfy  with  Luther  on  the 
fubjeft,  he  faid,  that  one  drop  of  Chrift's  blood 
being  fufficient  to  redeem  the  whole  human 
race,  the  remaining  quantity  that  was  (hed  in 
the  garden,  and  upon  the  crofs,  was  left  as  a  le- 
gacy to  the  church,  to  form  a  treafure,  from 
which  indulgences  were  to  be  drawn,  and  ad- 
miniftered  by  the  Roman  pontifi^s  ♦. 

Though  in  this  fomething  may  be  allowed 
to  the  heat  of  controverfy,  the  doftrine  itfelf 
had  a  fanftion  of  a  much  higher  authority.     For 

*  Moiheiniy  vol.  lii.  p.  311. 
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Leo  X.  in  151 8>  decreed  that  die  popes  haci^ 
the  power  of  remitting  both  the  crime  aix^ 
the  punifliment  of  fin^  the  crime  by  the  (acrar 
ment  of  penance,  and  the  temporal  punifliment 
by  indulgences,  the  benefit  of  which  extended 
to  the  dead  as  well  as  to  the  living ;  and  that 
thefe  indulgences  are  drawn  from  the  fupera- 
bundance  of  the  merits  of  Jefus  Chrift  and  the 
faints,  of  which  treaflirt  the  pope  is  die  di£» 
penfer  *. 

This  Leo  X.  whofe  extravagance  and  ez- 
pences  had  no  bounds,  had  recourfe  to  thefe 
indulgences,  among  other  methods  of  recruit- 
ing his  exhaufted  Rnances ;  and  in  the  publica- 
tion of  them  he  promifed  the  for^venels  of  all 
fins,  paft,  prefent,  or  to  come;  and  however 
enormous  was  their  nature.  Thefe  he  fold  by 
wholefale  to  thofe  who  endeavoured  to  make  the 
mod  of  them ;  fo  that  pafling,  like  other  com- 
modities, from  one  hand  to  another,  they  were 
even  hawked  about  in  the  ftreets  by  the  com- 
mon pedlars,  who  ufed  the  fame  artifices  to 
raife  the  price  of  thefe  commodities,  as  of  any 
other  in  which  they  dealt. 

One  Texel,  a  Dominican  friar,  particularly 
diftinguiflicd  himfelf  in  pufhing  the  fale  of  thefe 
indulgences.    Among  other  things,  in  the  fcr- 

*  Hiftoixt  des  Papes,  vol.  iy«  p.  407. 

mons 
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i^^Hijii  and  Ipeeches  which  he  made  on  this  oc« 

^^^on,  he  ufcd  to  fay,  that,  if  a  man  had  even 

^in  with  the  mother  of  God,  he  was  able,  with 

^^  pope's  power,  to  pardon  the  crime ;  and  he 

^HHifted  that  he  had  faved  more  fouls  froiti  hell 

^  thefe  indulgences,  than  St.  Peter  had  con* 

^trted  to  chriftianity  by  all  his  preaching  *» 

There  would  be  no  end  of  reciting  the  blafphe^ 

fiMRis  pretenfions  of  the  venders  of  thefe  indul* 

gences,  with  relped  to  the  enormity  of  crimes^ 

the  number  of  perfons  benefited  by  them,  or  the 

time  to  which  they  extended.    Bilhop  Burnet 

had  (een  an  indulgence  which  extended  to  ten 

tfaou&nd  years*    Sometimes  indulgences  were 

affixed  to  particular  churches  and  altars,  and  to 

pardcolar  times  or  days,  chiefiy  to  the  year  of 

Jubilee.    They  are  alfo  affixed  to  fuch  things 

as  may  be  carried  about  with  a  perfon,  as  Agnus 

Dii^i^  to  medals,  rofaries,  or  fcapularies.    They 

are  alio  affixed  to .  Ibme  prayers,  the  devout  re- 

peddon  of  them  being  a  means  of  procuring 

great  indulgences.    The  granting  of  all  thefe  is 

left  intirely  to  the  difcretion  of  the  popef  • 

Such  fcandalous  excefles  as  thefe  excited  the 
indignadon  of  Luther,  who  firit  preached  againft 
the  abufe  of  indulgences  only,  then,  in  confe- 
quence  of  meeting  with  oppofidon,  ag^inft  in- 

*  MoihciiD,  vol.  ill.  p.  304.        t  Burnet  on  t!be  Articles,  p.  %%$• 
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dulgences  themfelves,  and  at  length  againft  the 
papal  power  which  granted  them. 

Before  this  time  the  council  of  Conftance 
had,  in  fome  meafure,  reftratned  the  abufc  of 
indulgences,  and  particularly  had  made  void  all 
thofe  that  had  been  granted  during  the  fchifm*. 
But  it  appears,  that^  notwithftanding  thefe  re- 
ftraints,  the  abufes  were  greater  than  ever  in  the 
time  of  Leo  X. 

The  council  of  Trent  allowed  of  indulgences 
in  general  terms,  but  forbad  the  felling  of  theni9 
and  referred  the  whole  to  the  difcretion  of  the 
pope;  fo  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  abufe  was 
eftablifhed  by  this  council.  But  though  the  re* 
formation  may  not  have  produced  any  formal 
detcifions  in  the  church  of  Rome  againft  the 
abufe  of  indulgences  fo  as  to  afFeft  the  doctrine 
of  them,  the  practice  has  been  much  moderated ; 
and  at  prefent  it  does  not  appear  that  much 
more  ftrefs  is  laid  upon  fuch  things  by  catholics 
m  general,  than  by  proteftants  themfelves. 

Some  remains  of  the  doftrine  of  indulgences 
are  retained  in  the  church  of  England,  in  which 
the  bifhops  have  a  power  of  difpenfing  with  the 
marriage  of  perfons  more  near  a  kin  than  the 
law  allows;  which  is,  in  fa£t^  to  excufe  what 

*  Lenfant,  vol.  i.  p.  43t. 
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^evtlcmfdves  ciDiherrEWff  fiic^.  But  there 

s    iancdung  moch  idoic  unjuftifubk  in  the 

lO^cr  ti  Ahf&jpioBy  or  an  audioritarivc  decUra- 

of  iSdc  forgivcods  of  fin,  vhkh  is  ^Xic^  re- 

irom  the  church  of  Rome.  For  after  con« 

the  prieft  is  dircSred  to  ablolve  a  fick 

]>crfbn  ia  this  form  of  words :  "  Our  Lord  Jefus 

*  Cbrift,   who  has  left  power  to  his  cimrch  to 
^  aUbtre  afl  finners  who  truly  repent  and  be« 

*  Dcvc  in  him,  of  his  great  mercy  forgive  thee 
**  thine  ofifieDces;  and  by  his  authority  com* 
^  nmted  to  me,  I  abfolve  thee  from  all  thy  fin, 
**  in  the  name  of  tiie  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
«•  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft."  This  is  exaftly  a 
popiih  abfoludon»  and  is  therefore  liable  to  all 
the  otgedions  to  which  popifh  abfolutions  and 
indulgences  are  liable.  One  that  is  not  in  prieft *s 
orders  cannot  pronounce  this  abfolution. 

Whatever  was  meant  by  the  power  of  ablo- 
lution  communicated  by  Chrift  to  the  apoftles, 
there  is  nothing  faid  in  the  New  Teftament  of 
its  being  committed  to  the  ordinary  miniftcrs  of 
the  church,  fo  that  it  muft  have  been  confined 
to  the  apoftles  only ;  and  we  have  no  example 
even  of  their  excrcifing  any  fuch  authority  as  the 
church  of  Rome,  or  that  of  England  pretends 
to.  It  is  in  vain  to  apologize  for  this  form  of 
abfolution,  by  faying  that  the  pardon  of  fin  is 
only  promifed  to  the  fenitenty  for  then  what  oc- 
cafion  was  there  for  mentioning  any  power  com- 
mitted 
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mitted  to  the  ckrgjnnan  with  refpeft  to  the  a 
fbhition,  unlefs  he  be  at  kaft  fuj^ied  to  knc 
the  heart,  and  thereby  be  enabled  to  judge  wi 
certainty  whether  any  perfon  be  a  true  penitet 
and  a  proper  objeft  d[  mercyt  or  not.  If  tl 
form  has  any  meaning  at  all>  it  muft  imply  th 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  pried  to  abfolve,  or  n 
to  abfolve,  as  he  fliaU  think  proper,  which 
certainly  great  prefumpdon  and  impiety* 

In  many  other  rcfpefb  the  difciplme  of  d: 
church  of  England  is  very  imperfeft,  and  di 
wifeft  members  of  her  conununion>  as  well  t 
thofe  among  the  papifts,  lament  the  evil  wichoi 
feeing  any  profpeA  of  a  remedy.  The  bufiiie 
of  auricular  confcflion,  and  alfo  that  of  privat 
penance,  is  endrely  abolifhed ;  but  the  i^^ 
iourts  rem^n,  which  by  mixing  things  of  a  civi 
with  thofe  of  an  ecclefiaftical  nature,  are  of  grea 
diflervice  to  both.  And  whereas  by  the  rules  c 
thefe  courts,  public  penance  is  enjoined  for  cer 
tain  offences,  perfons  are  allowed  to  commut 
them  for  fums  of  money. 
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SECTION    IIL 

Of  the  Method  of  enforcing  Church  Cenfures^  or  the 
IBftory  of  Perfecution^  till  the  Time  ofAuftin. 

JriAVING  traced  the  general  courfe  of 
church  difcipline,  in  all  its  changes,  from  the 
dme  of  the  apoftles  to  the  refomution,  it  nuy 
not  be  amifs  to  go  over  the  lame  ground  once 
more,  with  a  view  to  conlider  the  methods  that 
have  been  from  time  to  time  taken,  in  order  to 
enforce  the  cenfures  of  the  church ;  and  in  this 
we  ihall  have  occafion  to  lament,  among  other 
things,  the  mod  horrid  abufe  of  both  ecclefiafti- 
cal  and  civil  power ;  while  men  were  continually 
attempting  to  do  by  force  what  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  force  to  do,  viz.  to  guide  the  con- 
fcience,  or  even  t#  compel  an  outward  confor- 
mity, in  large  bodies  of  people,  to  the  fame  re- 
ligious profefllon.  Of  this  interference  of  the 
civil  power  in  the  bufmefs  of  religion,  we  fhall 
lee  the  firft  (teps  in  this  period,  in  which  a  great 
deviation  was  made  from  the  admirable  (impli- 
city  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  our  Saviour. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  progrefs  of  vice,  and 
in  any  cafe  to  preferve  the  reputation  of  chriftian 
focieties^  our  Lord  laid  down  a  moft  excellent 

rule. 
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rule^  as  a  general  inftru£lion  for  the  conduft  tc- 
his  difciples ;  namely^  firft  to  admonifh  an  of- 
fending brother  in  the  moft  private  and  prudent" 
manner.  If  that  was  not  effeftual,  one  or  two 
more  were  to  give  their  fanftion  to  the  rcproofi 
if  that  failed^  the  cafe  was  to  come  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  whole  congregation;  and  if 
the  oflfender  proved  obftinate  and  refra6t©ry  in 
this  lad  inftance,  he  was  to  be  expelled  from  the 
focicty,  in  confequence  of  which  the  church  was 
difcharged  from,  all  farther  attention  to  his  con^ 
duft,  and  he  was  confidered  in  the  fame  light  as 
if  he  had  never  belonged  to  it.  Such^  and  (b 
admirably  fimple,  and  well  adapted  to  its  tnA^ 
was  the  fyftem  of  difcipline  in  the  conftitution  of 
the  chriftian  church ;  and  for  fome  time  it  wais 
ftrictly  adhered  to,  and  the  efFefts  of  it  were 

• 

great  and  happy.  By  this  means  chriftians  e(- 
feftually  voatcbed  one  another  in  love,  exhorting  am 
another  daily y  and  not  Suffering  fin  in  each  Uber. 
Thus  alfo  by  forming  regular  bodies,  they  be- 
came more  firmly  united  and  attached  to  one 
another,  and  their  zeal  for  the  common  caule 
was  greatly  increafed. 

Befides  admonition  and  reproof,  private  and 
public,  the  primitive  chriftians  had  no  method 
of  enforcing  the  obfervance  of  chriftian  duties. 
If  this  failed,  nothing  remained  but  excommunica^ 
tion,  or  cutting  off  the  vicious  or  refraftory 
member  from  any  vifible  relation  to  them,   or 

conneftion 
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connexion  widi  thenu  And,  indeccli  confulcr- 
w%  the  valuable  advantages  refulcing  to  every 
porciciilar  niember  from  the  reft  of  the  body,  a 
fennal  czdufion,  and  as  it  neceflarily  muft  have 
an  ignoniinioiis  exclufion^  from  a  chriftian 
could  nor  but  have  been  regarded,  even 
witbout  any  fuperftition,  as  a  very  awful  thing. 

It  was  generally  concluded,  that  the  cenfures 
of  the  church,  pafied  in  a  folemn  and  unanimous 
maiuicr,  woukl  be  ratified  at  the  tribunal  of 
Chiift  at  the  laft  day ;  fo  that  a  perfon  exit  off 
fiom  die  communion  of  the  church  here,  would 
be  excluded  from  heaven  hereafter.  And,  in- 
deed, if  a  man*s  conduct  were  fuch  as  expofed 
him  to  diis  ccnfure  of  his  fellow  chridians,  of 
wbofe  kindnefs  and  afic£tion  he  had  abundant 
experience,  and  when  they  were  under  no  biu 
or  prejudice  in  giving  their  judgment,  it  is 
probable  that  it  would  be  juft,  and  therefore 
be  ratified  in  heaven ;  and  we  may  prefume  that» 
in  the  primitive  dmes  this  was  generally  the 
cafe;  though  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that 
even  a  whole  church  may  judge  uncharitably 
and  rafhly,  and  in  this  cafe  their  cenfures  cer- 
tainly will  not  be  ratified  at  the  righteous  tri- 
bunal of  God. 

Excommunicadons  became  much  more  dread- 
ful, when,  in  the  progrefs  of  fuperftitton,  the 
pardcipadon  of  religious  rites^   and  rfpcciatly 

that 
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that  of  the  Lotd's  fupper^  came  to  be  confidend 
as  a  necellary  qualificatioii  fin*  the  &vour,of 
God  and  the  happinefs  of  hcaverij  aa  ojmiuob 
which  prevailed  in  very  early  dmcs. 

Whatever  was  the  taaftt  the  egtS  of  diyrch 
cenfures  in  tbofe  times  was  very  eztraordinvy; 
It  was  cuftomaiy,  as  we  have  feen,  for  perlboi 
tmder  fentence  of  excommunication  to  attend  at 
the  doors  of  the  church  with  all  the  marks  erf"  the 
deepcft  de)e<fbion  and  contrition,  intreatii^  the 
miniftcrs  and  people  with  tears  in  their  cyesj  and 
eamefily  begging  their  prayers,  and  teftoracioa 
to  the  peace  of  the  church. 
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eight  months^  and  was  not  received  into  the 
church  till  after  the  moft  humble  confefllon  of 
his  oficnce,  and  giring  the  molt  undeniable 
prcx>f  of  his  fincerity. 

I  muft  add,  that  whenever  a  perfon  was  ex* 
communicated  in  any  particular  church,  it  wai 
generally  dcenned  wrong  to  admit  him  to  com- 
munion in  any  other.  Sometimes^  however^ 
ndghbouring  churches,  being  well  acquainted 
widi  the  cauie  of  excommunication,  and  not  ap«» 
proving  of  it,  received  into  their  communion  die 
peribos  fo  ftigmatized.  And  when  the  regular 
ftiboidination  of  one  church  to  another  wat 
cftabliflicd,  it  was  cuftomary  fi>r  the  ezcommu- 
mcafied  perfon  to  appeal  from  the  fentence  of  his 
particular  church  to  a  higher  tribunal.  Many  of 
thefe  appeals  were  made  to  the  church  of  Rome^ 
fiom  other  churches  not  regularly  fubordinatf 
to  it,  which  laid  the  firft  foundation  of  the  ex* 
ortmant  power  of  that  church. 

When  chriftians  began  to  debate  about  (^ 
nions^  and  to  divide  and  fubdivide  themfelves  on 
diat  account,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  but  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  they  laid  an  undue  ftrels  on 
what  they  deemed  to  be  the  right  faUby  and  that 
they  ihauld  apply  church  cenfures  in  order  to 
prevent  the fpreading of heredcal opinions;  with- 
cnst  waiting  till  they  could  judge  by  obfervation. 
what  efieft  fuch  opinions  had  on  the  temper  and 

general 
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general  conduct  of  men^  and  indeed  without  con- 
fidering  that  influence  at  all.  The  firft  remark- 
able abufe  of  the  power  of  excommunication  in 
this  way  is  by  no  means  fuch  as  recommends  it, 
being  fuch  as  would  now  be  deemed  the  moft 
frivolous  and  unjuftifiable  that  can  well  be  ima- 
gined. For  on  the  account  of  nothing  more 
than  a  difference  of  opinion  and  pra£fcice  with 
refpedt  to  the  time  of  celebrating  Eaftcr,  Vidtor, 
bifhop  of  Rome,  excommunicated  at  once  all 
the  eaftern  churches.  But  this  was  reckoned  a 
moft  daring  piece  of  infolence  and  arrogance,  for 
which  he  was  fevercly  reproved  by  other  bifhopt; 
nor,  indeed,  was  any  regard  paid  to  the  cenfurc. 
It  muft  be  obfervcd  that,  in  confequence  of  ap« 
peals  being  made  from  inferior  churches  to  the 
patriarchal  ones,  thefe  took  upon  them  to  extend 
their  excommunications  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  acknowledged  jurifdiftion,  viz.  to  all  who 
held  any  obnoxious  opinion  or  praftice.  Perfons 
thus  cenfured  often  formed  feparate  churches, 
and  in  return  excommunicated  thofe  who  had 
excommunicated  them. 

In  this  ftate  of  mutual  hoftility  things  often 
continued  a  long  time,  till  the  influence  of  an 
emperor,  or  fome  other  foreign  circumftancc  de- 
termined the  difpute  in  favour  of  one  of  them, 
which  was  thenceforth  deemed  the  orthodox  fide 
of  the  queftion,  whilft  the  other  was  condemned 
as  heretical.    It  is  well  known  that  the  Arians 

and 
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and  Athanafians  were  in  this  manner  reputed  or- 
thodox by  turns ;  as  both  had  the  fanftion  of 
councils,  and  emperors  in  their  fiivour  $  till,  in 
coniequence  of  mere  fadion^  and.  the  authority  of 
the  emperors,  the  party  of  Athanalius  prevailed 
atlaft. 

The  firft  iiiftance  that  we  meet  with  of  the 
ufe  of  afhial  forcey  or  rather  of  a  defire  to  make 
vSc  of  it,  by  a  chriftian  church,  was  in  the  pro- 
ceedings againft  Paul  bifhop  of  Samofau  i  when, 
at  die  requeft  of  a  chriftian  fynod,  the  heathen 
emperor  Aurelian,  expelled  him  from  the  epif<* 
copal  houfe*.  Indeed,  having  been  depoled  from 
hb  office,  if  that  had  been  done  by  competent 
authority,  namely,  that  of  his  own  diocefe,  he 
could  not  be  faid  to  have  any  right  to  the  emolu- 
ments of  it,  and  therefore  hb  keefmig  poflcflion 
of  the  epiicopal  houfe  was  an  a£t  c^  violence  on 

fide. 


But  as  foon  as  the  empire  became  what  is 
caUed  chriftian,  we  have  examples  enow  of  the 
interference  of  civil  power  in  matters  of  religion  i 
and  we  foon  find  inftances  of  the  abufe  of  excom- 
munication, and  the  addition  of  civil  incapacities 
annexed  to  that  eccleftaftical  ccnfure.  In  a  coun- 
cil held  at  Ptolemais  in  Cyrene,  Andronicus  the 
prefc  A  was  excommunicated,  and  it  was  exprefled 

r 
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in  the  fentence,  diat  no  temple  of  God  ihould  be 
open  unto  him^  that  no  one  fliould  ialute  him 
during  his  life^  and  that  he  ihould  iM,  be  buried 
after  his  death*. 

The  emperor  Conftantine,  befides  banilhing 
Arius  himfelf^  ordering  his  writings  to  be  bum^ 
and  forbidding  any  perfons  to  conceal  him  under 
pain  of  death,  deprived  many  of  thofe  who  were 
declared  heretics  of  the  privileges  which  he  had 
granted  to  chriftians  in  general,  and  befidtt  im- 
pdfing  fines  upon  them,  forbad  their  aflemUtei^ 
and  demolifhed  their  places  of  worlRip.  On  die 
other  handy  the  emperor  Conftantius  baniihed  dift 
orthodox  biJfhops  becaufe  the/  would  not  co»» 
demn  Athanafius.  Neftorius  was  banilheii  bf 
Theodofius,  in  whofe  reign  periecntion  for  the 
fake  of  religion  made  greater  advances  than  in 
any  other  within  this  period.  He  (;ertainly  ima- 
gined he  made  a  right  ufe  of  the  power  with  which 
God  had  entrufted  him,  by  employing  it  in  efta- 
blifhing  what  he  thought  to  be  the  orthodox  faith, 
without  ever  refle£Hng  on  the  impropriety  of  fuch 
a  means  with  refpeft  to  fuch  an  end. 

Immediately  upon  his  baprifm,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  fuperftitious  notions  which  influenced 
many  perfons  of  that  age,  he  had  deferred  till  his 
life  was  in  danger  by  ficknefs,  he  publifhed  a  de- 

y 
*  Sueur,  A.  D.  411. 
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oommaoding  that^  ^<  in  order  that  all  his  fub- 
^  jeds  lliould  make  profeffion  of  the  (ame  reli- 
^  gkNi'whkh  the  divine  apoftle  Peter  taught  the 
"  Romans,  the  doftrine  of  the  Trinity  Ihould  be 
^  embraced  by  thofe  who  would  be  called  catbih^ 
^  Bai  diat  all  others/'  whom  he  fays  he  judged 
Co  be  wuiJ,  *^  (houk)  bear  the  infamous  name  of 
^  ttraks^  and  that  their  aflemblies  (houkl  not  be 
^  called  chircbes,  referving  their  farther  punifh- 
*^  meat  in  the  firft  place  to  the  vengeance  of  hea- 
*^  Ten,  and  afterwards  to  the  movements  with 
^  whidi  God  Ihould  infpire  him*/'  In  confe* 
quence>  I  fuppofe  of  one  of  thefe  mwemenis,  three 
years  after  this  edid,  he  publilhed  another^  for- 
bidding the  Arians  to  hold  their  aflemblics  in 
cidea.  He  however^  was  not  the  perfbn  who  was 
infpired  with  the  glorious  thought  of  fentencing 
an  the  heretics  to  be  burned  alive.  This  was  re« 
ierved  for  a  more  advanced  (bte  of  the  chriftian 
church. 

It  was  of  a  fon  of  Theodofius^  viz.  the  eafi:- 
em  emperor  Honorius^  that  the  authority  of  per- 
iecution  to  death  was  obtained,  by  four  bifhops 
fent  fit>m  Carthage  for  that  purpofe  in  410 ;  and 
the  edi£b  extended  to  all  who  differed  ever  fo 
little  from  the  catholic  faith  j-.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  thb  fanguinary  decree  was  carried 
into  execution. 

4  •  Sonir,  A.  D.  37!. 

t  Taylor  on  the  Grand  ApoftaqTy  p.  131. 
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Notwithftanding  all  the  hardfhip^  which  thes 
chriftians  had  lately  fufFercd  from  the  pagans,  and! 
the  juft  rcmonftranccs  they  had  made  on  the  fub— • 
jcft,  no  fooner  were  they  in  poffeflion  of  the  fame  t 
power,  than  tiiey  were  too  ready  to  make  a  finai-  - 
lar  ufe  cf  it  j  and  inftead  of  ihcwing  the  world 
the  contraft  of  a  truly  chriftian  fpirit,  they  were  = 
eager  to  retaliate  upon  their  enemies,  whom  they 
now  had  at  their  mercy.    But  at  firft  the  number 
of  the  pagans  was  too  great  to  make  "very  violent 
proceedings  at  all  prudent*    As  the  chriftians  in- 
creafed  in  number  the  pagans  were  foon  laid 
under  great  reftriftions. 

In  the  year  346,  it  was  decreed  that  all  the 
heathen  temples  in  cities  (hould  be  (but  up,  but 
that  thofe  in  the  villages  fhould  not  be  meddled 
with ;  the  chriftians  having  increafed  more  in  the 
cities,  and  fuperftition,  as  might  be  expcfted,  re- 
taining its  hold  on  the  minds  of  men  much  longer 
in  the  villages,  where  they  had  lefs  intercourfe 
with  ftrangers,  and  confcqucndy  lefs  opportunity 
of  receiving  information.  It  was  in  this  ftate  of 
things  that  the  heathens  began  to  be  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  Pagans  (Pagani)  that  is,  inhabi- 
tants of  villages.  In  the  year  382,  thefe  pagans 
were  laid  under  farther  reftriftions :  for  though 
they  were  allowed  to  frequent  their  temples  as 
ufual,  they  were  not  fufFcred  to  make  any  facri- 
fices  there.  At  the  fame  time,  however,  the  clan- 
dcftine  aflemblies  of  the  Manicheans  were  abf^ 
lutely  forbidden. 

Even 
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Tfihip^'  ir  2  iuftn-  light,  40u)  to  havl^ 
anenamcd  morr  liberal  tmtimrTirs,  lonti  hri^nic 

f-r  tSr  inrrrtrrmcr  of  rivJl  |vY«^cr 
nF  Ttdffiior..  Aufhi),  rhr  oraoir  of  thr 
iiTiff  own  timt,  and  ftill  more  tbafrrr  h« 
confeffird  that  he  had  foTnicrh-  hren  of  ^i  • 
inoD  'dur  ltf!fcucs  ihcniki  not  be  harraflrii  h\*  en  • 
dioii^  bur  radio-  allured  bf  all  kinds  of  gentle 
fircbods ;  yet  aiicrwardsi  he  changed  his  opinioii, 
kiTing  kamed  by  experience,  that  the  Uwjj  YTHKlr 
by  Ac  ciiipei  urs  aciinft  hrrrt»c$  had  proved  rhc 
lappgr  occafion  of  their  oonverfton*.  His  whole 
Ef^fJt  fd  FmcaxttMSj  where  we  learn  this  i^  ^^\ 
"wordi  reading,  as  being  perhaps  the  fi\{(  piece  in 
which  the  ufe  of  force  in  matters  of  religion  \% 
pfeided  for.    He  certainly  oKant  well  by  i(. 

As  one  great  fource  of  infbnriation  \%  by  nKAns 
of  books,  all  thole  whofe  wifh  it  has  l>cen  to  pre* 
vent  the  fpreading  of  any  |xirticuhr  opinion^  have 
generally  done  every  thing  in  their  po^^rt  to  fup- 
prefs  the  books  that  recommend  it.  *rhc  hcrt« 
thens  made  frequent  attempts  to  com|H*l  the 
chriflians  to  give  up  their  facrcd  bookn  i  but  thr 
iirft  example  of  any  thing  of  this  kind  by  chrilUrtnn 
(except  what  is  mentioned  above  concerning  the 
writings  of  Arius)  was  exhibited  by  ThcodunuHf 

*  Open,  Tol.  !!•  p«  174. 
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who  in  448  made  a  law,  by  which  it  was  ordered, 
chat  all  the  books,  the  do£krine  of  which  was  noc 
conformable  to  the  councils  of  Nice  and  Epheius, 
and  alfo  to  the  decifions  of  Cyril,  fhould  be  de* 
ftroyed,  and  the  concealers  of  them  put  to  death. 
Afterwards  pope  Gelafius,  in  a  council  held  at 
Rome  in  494,  fpecified  the  books  which  the 
church  of  Rome  rejefted,  but  without  laying  any 
penalty  on  thofe  who  fhould  read  them^. 

So  &r  thofe  who  were  in  pofiellion  of  power^ 
and  who  were  inftigated  by  bigotry,  went  in  thefe 
early  times.  We  ihall  fee  a  much  greater  exten* 
lion  of  this,  as  well  as  of  every  other  method  of 
preventing  and  extirpating  herefy,  in  die  follow* 
ing  period. 


*  Fkury*s  feventh  Difcourfe,  p.  sf. 
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SECTION    IVi 

Of  ibi  Methods  of  enforcing  iccUfiaJlical  Cenfitra 
frmm  the  ^ime  of  Aujiin  to  the  Reformation  and 
'   e^ervrards  by  the  Catholics. 

•  We  are  now  launching  into  what 
has  been  {>roperly  enough  called  the  dark  age  of 
this  wcftern  part  of  the  world;  and  we  fhall  not 
be  furprized  to  find  bigotry  and  violence  keep  pace 
with  ignerana^  and  that  they  fhould  not  be  lefs- 
ened  but  fay  the  increafe  of  knowkdge  and  but 
Tcry  ifewlj  even  then. 

As,  upon  the  converfion  of  the  barbarous 
natians  to  chriftianity,  the  bifhops  became  fome 
of  die  moft  confiderabk  land  owners,  in  confe* 
qucnce  of  which  they  had  a  right  to  fit  in  their 
parliatnents,  to  hold  courts,  and  even  to  ferve  in 
the  wars,  diere  neceflarily  arofe  an  unnatural 
mature  of  civil  and  ecclefiailical  power,  the 
&me  perfon  fervkig  in  both  capacities.  Since 
aU  public  coocernsi  of  a  fpiritual  as  well  as  a 
te^Kiporal  nature,  were  frequently  difcuffed  in 
thcib  parKaments,  or  afieo^lies  of  the  ftates,  re- 
guls^ttons  of  all  kinds,  ccclcfiaftical  as  weU  as 
otbers,  were  enforced  by  civil  penalties 

By  this  means  compulfory  penances  were  intro- 
duced in  the  feventh  century,  when  we  find  proofs 
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of  their  being  in  Spain.  There  the  biftiopSj 
finding  offenders  refufmg  to  fubniit  to  penance, 
complained  to  their  parliament^  and  requeftcd 
their  princes  to  interpofe  their  temporal  power. 
The  puni(hments  that  were  enjoined  in  this 
manner,  were  prohibitions  to  eat  fiefh,  to  wear 
linen,  to  mount  a  horfe>  &c*.  It  would  have 
been  happy  if  civil  power  had  proceeded  no 
&ther  than  this  in  matters  of  religion,  and  had 
extended  to  no  other  cafes. 

In  this  period  the  fentence  of  excommunioa- 
tion  became  a  much  more  dreadful  thing  than  it 
had  been  before,  and  a  proportionably  greater 
folemnity  was  added  to  the  forms  of  it.  The 
molt  folemn  part  of  the  new  ceremonial  was  die 
excindion  of  lamps  or  candles,  by  throwing  diem 
on  the  ground,  with  a  folemn  imprecation,  that 
the  perfon  againfl:  whom  the  excommunication 
was  pronounced,  might  in  like  manner,  be  ex- 
tinguiftied,  or  deflroyed  by  the  judgment  of  God* 
And  becaufe  the  people  were  fummoned  to  at- 
tend this  ceremony  by  the  found  of  a  bell,  and 
thecurfes  accompanying  the  excommunication 
were  recited  out  of  a  book,  while  the  perlbn  who 
pronouced  them  flood  on  fome  balcony  or  ftagCi 
from  which  he  would  throw  down  his  lights,  wc 
have  the  phrafe  of  curftng  by  belly  book,  and  candle. 
The  firft  example  of  excommunication  by  throw- 

•  Fleury,  vol.  xiiu  p.  44. 
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ing  down  lighted  lamps  was  at  Rheims^  about 
the  year  900,  when  the  bilhops  excommunicated 
Somt  murderers  in  this  manner  ^. 

When  herefies  fprung  up  in  the  church,  and 
there  were  many  other  offenders  who  were  out 

of  the  reach  of  church  power,  it  came  to  be  the 
cuftom  to  pronounce  thefe  curfes  againi):  them 
on  certain  days  of  the  year,  and  we  find  Thurf- 
day  before  Eafter  made  choice  of  for  this  pur* 
pole.  Thus  we  read  that  John  XXII.  accord* 
jng  to  the  cuftom  of  the  church  of  Rome,  on 
the  Thuriday  before  Eafter,  publifhed  a  bull,  by 
which  he  excommunicated  the  poor  of  Lyons 
{of  the  Albigenfes)  the  Amoldifts,  and  all  here- 
tics in  genera],  the  Corfairs,  the  falfifiers  of  apof- 
toUcal  bulls,  and  all  who  ufurped  the  city  of 
Rome>  or  the  patrimony  of  St.  Pecer  f. 

At  kngth  fentences  of  general  excommuni- 
cadon  becoming  frequent  (every  decretal,  though 
the  futgedb  of  it  was  ever  fo  trifling,  denouncing 
this  fentence  againft  all  who  ihould  difobey  it)  and 
coofequendy  whole  chfles  of  men,  and  fomedmes 
whole  communities,  falling  under  thofe  cenfures^ 
they  canie  to  be  defpifed  and  loft  their  efieft  ;):• 

•Leonardo  Aretino,  who  wrote  before  the  re* 
fcMtnadon,  obferves,  in  his  hiftory  of  Florence^ 

*  Joltings  Remarks^  vol.  iv.  p.  5it. 

•f  Hift.  des  Papcf,  yoU  Iy  p*  i »•    J  Fkury^t  tenth  Diicourfey  p.  65. 
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book  iv«  p.  77,  that  when  the  citizens  had  been 
ufed  to  the  papal  cenfuresj  thej  did  not  much 
regard  the  interdidU  they  were  laid  under  j  e(pe- 
cially  as  they  obferved  that  they  were  not  decreed 
for  any  good  reafbn,  but  depended  on  the  will  of 
thofe  who  had  moft  influence  with  the  popes* 
And  in  the  year  i377>  when  the  city  was  kid 
under  an  interdid^  public  orders  were  given  Co 
the  clergy  to  pay  no  refpedl  to  it  ♦ . 

When  the  paflions  of  ecclefiaftics  were  much 
interefted,  they  were  not  content  with  mere 
ehurch  cenfures  $  but^  having  the  fandtion  of  the 
civil  power^  diey  annexed  the  moft  dreadful  Civtl 
penalties  to  their  excommunications.  Thefe  were 
eafily  introduced  after  the  Roman  empire  became 
chriftian^  and  in  many  of  the  imperial  codftitu* 
tions  made  after  that  events  we  find  various  civil 
difqualificationsy  feme  of  which  were  mentioned 
in  the  former  period,  added  to  the  cenfures 
of  the  church.  But  the  whole  fyftem  of  this 
mixed  eccJefiaftical  and  civil  polity  received  frelh 
and  ftronger  fan&ions  upon  the  converfion  of 
the  Germans^  Goths,  Celts,  and  other  northern 
nations.  Thefe  people  had  been  ufed  to  excom* 
munication  in  their  own  pagan  religions  i  and  the 
confequence  of  it  had  always  been  the  moft 
dreadftil  civil  penalties  and  difabilities.  Among 
the  Gauls,  excommunicated  perfons  had  beea 
looked  upon  as  wicked  and  fcandalous  wretches; 

•P.I7«. 
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^  peo|de  avoided  their  company^  diey  were  not 
idloivred  the  benefits  of  the  courts  of  juftice^  nor 
were  they  admitted  to  any  pofl:  of  honour  or 
poftt  in  the  community. 

Of  this  prejudice  of  the  people  the  chriftian 
pijefts  willingly  took  advantage,  as  by  this  means 
tfcey  could  overawe  thofe  who  defpifed  mere 
church  cenfures.  Civil  penalties  for  o6S;ncea 
jgtinft  the  church  were  increafed  by  degrees,  till 
hcrefy  came  to  be  confidered  as  a  crime  of  fo 
beiiKMis  a  nature,  that  bttrning  alive  was  decreed 
to  bcj  of  all  others,  the  ;noft  proper  punilhment 
of  IL  We  do  not  indeed,  wonder  to  find  that^ 
of  all  crimes,  the  church,  which  had  fo  much 
At  ftakej,  (hould  be  mofl:  alarmed  at  that  oiberefy^ 
and  therefore  fhould  apply  what  might  be  thought 
to  be  the  moft  efiedual  reoiedy  and  the  moil 
likdy  to  terrify  thofe  who  fhould  be  expoled  to  it. 

It  ist  however,  curious  enough  to  obferve  that, 
as  there  could  be  no  pretence  for  ecclefiafUcsy 
msjucb^  having  recourle  to  civil  penaldes,  or  ac- 
CGtfding  to  the  ufual  phrafe,  making  ufe  of  the 
Umforaljwirdi  whenever  it  wa&  th&ught  necef- 
iary  that  any  criminals  againfl  the  church  fhould 
be  punifhed  with  deaths  they  were  folemnly  de- 
fivered  over  to  the  civil  power.  In  the  coxmcU 
of  Lateran  in  ii79>  which  was  before  any  he* 
retics  were  punifhed  with  death,  it  is  faid  that, 
'^  though  ttve  church  reje&s  bloody  executions, 
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'*  it  may  neverthclefs  be  aided  by  the  laws  of 
*'  chriftian  princes,  and  that  the  fear  of  corporeal 
punifhments  often  makes  perfons  have  recourfe 
to  fpiritual  remedies*/'  And  to  this  day  the 
court  of  Inquifition  not  only  folemnly  delivers 
over  to  the  civil  power  all  thofe  who  are  deftined 
to  fuffer  death,  but  even  formally  recommends 
them  to  mercy,  where  it  is  certainly  not  the  wifli 
of  thofe  who  exprefs  this  concern  for  them^  that 
they  (hould  find  any. 

Among  other  methods  of  trying  whether  a 
perfon  was  a  heretic,  we  find,  in  thefe  dark  ages^ 
one  of  the  ordeals  of  the  northern  nations,  and 
the  fame  that  till  of  late  years,  was  thought  to  be 
the  proper  teft  of  witch-craft  in  this  country. 
For,  in  the  perfecution  of  the  Albigenies,  in 
order  to  know  whether  a  perfon  was  a  heretic, 
thofe  who  fufpefted  him  threw  him  into  water, 
on  the  fuppofition  that,  if  he  was  a  heretic,  the 
devil  within  him  being  lighter  than  the  water, 
would  prevent  his  finking  f.  But  as  I  have  ob- 
ierved  before,  the  punifhment  that  was  thought 
to  be  the  moft  proper  for  herefy,  was  burning 
alive;  and  indeed  this  was  the  firft  capital  pu* 
nifhment  that  was  decreed  for  it.  There  was 
not,  however,  any  proper  capital  punifhment  for 
herefy,  till  the  year  1 2 1 5,  when  it  was  appointed 
by  the  fourth  council  of  Lateran,  that  all  here* 

*  Hiftoire  des  PapeSy  vol  iii.  p.  90. 

f  Bafhage  Hiftoire  des  EgUTet  Reformeet  toI.  i.  p.  2ft9. 
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^  Ihould  be  delivered  over  to  the  civil  magiT* 
^ra^e  to  be  burned. 

This  peculiarly  dreadful  puniihment,  feems 
to  have  hetn  thought  the  moft  proper  for  herefy^ 
from  the  interpretation  that  was  given  of  John 
XV.  6.  as  may  be  inferred  from  a  bull  of  John 
XXIII.  quoted  by  L' Enfant  in  his  ISftory  of 
ibe  Ceimcil  of  Pifa^  voL  ii.  p.  98^  in  which  he 
iays^  ^'  We  ordain  that  they  be  publicly  burned^ 
**  in  execution  of  the  fentcnce  of  our  Saviour, 
^  John  XV.  6.  If  any  man  abide  not  in  me^  be  is 
*^  cafi  forth  as  a  branchy  and  is  withered;  and 
*'  men  gather  them,  and  caft  them  forth  into  the 
^^fire,  and  they  are  hurned**  The  church  of 
Rome,  having  once  employed  this  horrid  engine, 
Ibuod  it  fo  well  adapted  to  the  reft  of  her  fyftem, 
and  fo  neceflary  to  enforce  a  regard  to  decrees 
HOC  recommended  by  reafon  or  argument,  that 
Ihe  had  frequent  recourfe  to  it ;  and  though  this 
was  die  greatefl  of  all  abufcs  of  ecclefiaftical  au- 
thority, it  was  retained  along  with  other  corrup- 
rupdons  of  chriflianity,  by  moil  of  the  firit 
reformers. 

The  burning  of  heredcs  was  not,  however^ 
die  firft  kind  of  perfecution  which  the  church  of 
Rome  employed  to  fubdue  her  enemies;  and  re- 
courfe was  not  had  to  this,  till  other  methods^ 
and  even  feveral  of  a  very  violent  kind,  had  been 
cried  widiout  effect.    The  firft  gbjeft  thiit  roufed 

the 
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the  fanguinary  difpofition  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
was  the  hcrefies  as  they  were  called^  of  the  Wtl- 
denfes,  and  of  the  Albigenfes^  the  former  of 
whom  inhabited  fome  of  the  mountainous  parts 
of  the  Alps,  and  the  latter  the  fouthem  pro* 
vinces  of  France. 

Thefc  people  were  dreadfully  perfecuted  by 
Innocent  [II.  who  firft  prohibited  all  nuuiner  of 
intercourfe  or  communication  with  them,  con- 
fifcated  their  goods,  difinherited  their  children, 
deftroyed  their  houfes,  denied  them  the  rite  <^ 
iepulchre,  and  gave  their  accufers  one  third  of 
their  effeAs.  But  in  1 1 98,  he  erefted  the  couit 
o(  Inquifiiion,  the  objeft  of  which  was  the  utter 
extirpation  of  them,  in  which  Dominic  was  die 
chief  aftor.  Afterwards  he  publiihed  Crufidei 
againft  them,  promifing  all  who  would  engage  in 
that  war,  the  fame  indulgences  that  had  been 
granted  to  thofe  who  engaged  in  the  expeditions 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.  In  confc- 
quence  of  this,  great  multitudes  of  them  were 
deftroyed  with  all  manner  of  cruelties. 

This  war,  or  rather  maflacre,  continued  near 
forty  years,  and  a  million  of  men  are  fuppofed  to 
have  loft  their  lives  in  it.  And  of  thefe,  it  b  faid, 
there  were  three  hundred  thoufand  of  the  Cru- 
faders  themfelves  *.    However,  the  coniequence 

*  Hiftoire  det  Papety  vol.  iii.  p.  t6. 
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^  this  pcrfecution  was  the  fame  with  that  of 

^oft  others ;  the  reprobated  opinion  being  &rther 

^iffcminated  by  this  means.     Particularly,  the 

^ngs  of  England,  and  the  earls  of  Thouloufe 

(who  had  been  the  heads  of  the  Albigenfes) 

being  related  many  of  them  came  over  into 

Ellwand,  where  great  numbers  embraced  their 

opinions.    They  were  afterwards  imbibed   by 

WickliflFe,  and  from  him  they  pafled  into  Bo« 

Perhaps  the  moft  horrible  and  perfidious  of 
any  fingk  aft  of  barbarity,  committed  by  the 
papift^  was  the  mafiacre  of  the  proteftants  in 
P^ybn  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  15  361 
when  Ae  Hugonots  (as  the  proteftants  in  France 
are  cialled)  were  hiUed  afleep  by  all  the  fornns  of 
padfictdon,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  rife 
upon  them,  and  defiroy  them  all  in  one  night; 
In  Ptris^  and  fome  other  towns,  it  took  eflfe^ 
and  great  numbers  were  maflacred  when  they 
were  altogether  unapprehenfive  of  danger.  Had 
diis  happened  in  a  popular  tumult,  it  would  have 
been  more  excufable ;  but  it  was  not  only  a  mofi: 
deliberate  aft  of  perfidy,  concerted  long  before 
the  time  of  execution,  but  die  king  himfelf, 
Charles  IX.  bore  a  part  in  it,  firing  upon  his 
own  fubjefb  firom  his  window;  and  pope  Gre- 
gory XIII.  gave  iblemn  thanks  to  God  for  this 
mafTacre  in  the  church  of  St.  Louis,  whither  he 
himlilf  went  in  proceflion.    The  guns  of  St. 

Angelo 
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Aneelo  were  alio  fired,  and  bonfires  were  made 
in  the  ftreets  of  Rome  upon  the  occafion  •• 

The  court  of  Rome  has  even  employed  thcj 
fame  bloody  methods  to  extirpate  hercGes. 
arofe  among  the  catholics  themfelves,  thofe  wl 
maintained  them  adhering  to  the  popifh 
in  general.    This  was  the  cafe  with  relpeft 
feme  Francifcans  in  the  fourteenth  centusy,^  n 
maintained,  that  neither  Chrift,  nor  the  a] 
had  any  perfonal  property.     This  m<^  ii 
opinion  was  mod  vehemently  oppofed  by 
Dominicans;  and  John  XXIl.  in  13249 
nounced  it  to  be  a  peftilential,  erroiieous9 
nable,  and  blafphemous  doftrine,  fubverfive 
the  catholic  faith;    and  he  declared  all 
who  adhered  to  it  obftinate  heretics,  and  itbchi 
againft  the  church.   In  confequence  of  this  mcr* 
cilefs  decree,  great  numbers  of  thofe  poor  Fran- 
cifcans were  apprehended  by  the  Dominican  in« 
quifitors,  and  committed  to  the  flames  f. 

It  would  be  unjuil,  however,  to  fuppofe  that 
all  the  members  of  the  catholic  churchy  as  it  is 
called,  have  been  equally  bent. on  the  extirpa- 
tion of  heretics  by  thefe  violent  methods.  At 
all  times  there  have  been  advocates  for  mode- 
ration among  very  zealous  papifts.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  who  for  many  centuries  was  efteemed 


• 


*  Hiftoire  del  Papet,  yoU  t*  p,  at*    f  Moflicim,  ?ol«  iii*  p.  ijt 

die 
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the  bulwark  of  the  popiih  caufe>  maintained 
that  religion  ought  not  to  be  extended  by  force ; 
s^ging  that  no  perfon  can  believe  as  he  would, 
and  that  the  will  fhould  not  be  forced*.    There 
[.  were  alio  thofe  who  remonftrated  very  ftrongly 
^gjunft  all   the  perfecutions  of  the  proteftants 
bjr  the  papifts,  efpecially  thofe  of  Philip  11.  of 
SpaiiH  as  well  as  thofe  of  Louis  XIV.  of  Franitie. 
^AxmA  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  minds  of 
catholics  in  general  are  now  fo  much  en- 
ktencd,   partly  by  reflcftion,  but  chiefly  by 
Alienee,  that  they  would  no  more  aft  the 
le  things  over  again,    than  the  proteftants 
mid,  who>  as  will  be  feen  in  the  next  feftion, 
guilty  of  almoft  as  great  exceiTes  in  pro- 
Ion  to  the  extent  of  their  power. 


r  v 


As  we  are  naturally  more  interefted  in  our 
own  hiftory,  I  (hall  mention  a  few  more  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  progrefs  of  perfecudon 
in  this  country.  There  were  no  penal  ftatutes 
againft  hcrcfy,  enafted  by  the  authority  of  an 
En^fh  parliament,  before  the  fifth  year  of 
Richard  11.  in  1382;  when  it  was  appointed, 
tiiat  heretics  Ihould  be  kept  in  prifon  "  till  they 
^  juftified  th^mfelves  according  to  law,  and  the 
*«  reafon  of  holy  church."  The  commitment 
was  to  be  the  rule  for  the  chancellor,  after  the 
bifhop  had  prefented  the  name  of  the  offender. 


•  Flcury*i  fixth  Difcourfc,  p.  31. 

VOL.  II.  O  Afterwards 
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Afterwards  Henry  IV.  in  order  to  gai 
good  will  of  the  clergy,  procured  an  aft,  i 
fecond  year  of  his  reign,  1400,  by  which 
vifted  heretics  might  be  imprifoned  and 
fined  at  the  difcretion  of  the  diocefan,  or  c 
conimiffary,  and  thofe  who  refufed  to  al 
or  who  rJflapfed,  were  to  be  burnt  to  dea 
fome  confpicuous  place  before  the  people^ 
this  law  all  heretics  were  left  to  the  mercy  i 
bilhops  in  the  fpiritual  courts,  who  might 
prifon  them  or  put  them  to  death,  without 
lentment  or  trial  by  a  jury,  as  was  the  pr; 
in  all  other  criminal  cafes. 

The  reign  of  his  fon  Henry  V.  whol 
tereft  it  was  to  keep  things  quiet  at  horn 
obliging  the  clergy,  while  he  was  carryii 
his  wars  abroad,  was  very  unfavourable  t 
inquiry.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
an  a£k  was  made  againft  the  Lollards  or  \ 
liiEtes,  by  which  it  was  decreed  that  they  ( 
forfeit  all  their  lands  and  goods  to  the  kim 
this  reign,  however,  it  was  that  the  w 
b^etico  comburendo  was  iflued  from  the 
eery ;  by  which  it  feems  that  the  heretics 
taken  again  into  the  king's  proteftion. 
this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  nec< 
or  at  leaft  to  have  been  praftifed,  for  no 
writs  are  to  be  found  upon  the  rolls  befo 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  By  virtue  of  the! 
tutes,  the  clergy  cxercifed  numberlefs  cr 
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upon  the  people,  there  being  hundreds  of  ex- 
ik\  aniples  of  perfons  imprifoned,  and  probably  put 
to  deadly  by  them*. 

The  prohibition  of  books  was  an  evil  that 
'^a*  gready  incrcafcd    after    the  reformation, 
tboug^  it  began  before.     There  were  rigorous 
odids  againft  the  wridngs  of  WicklifFe  and 
Joba  Huis.     But  Leo  X.  renewed  them  in 
^^ondenpning  the  propofirions  of  Luther,    and 
41  the  books  that  bore  his  name.    He  made  a 
^^Ccree  that  no  book  (hould  be  publifhed  in 
H.f)me,  or  in  any  other  city  or  diocefe,  before 
'^  had  been  approved  by  an  officer  appointed 
^r  chat  purpofe ;  and  he  was  the  firft  who  made 
^•ly  decree  of  this  nature  f.     The  popes  that 
*^icceeded  him,  forbad  under  pain  of  excom^ 
^untcadon,  the  reading  of  all  the  books  of 
H«ieiics ;  and  in  order  to  diftinguifh  them,  Phi- 
lip II.  ordered  the  Spanifh  inquifition  to  print 
%  catalogue  of  them,  which  Paul  IV.  alfo  did 
^3t  Ronne ;  at  the  fame  time  ordering  them  to 
lie  burnt  :^.    In  1597,  Clement  VIII.  publiflied 
^^K>dier  catalogue  of  books  prohibited,     and 
^mong  them  was  Junius's  tranfladon  of  the  Old 
^^cftament,  and  Beza's  of  the  New,  though  the 
^^^rmer  might,  at  the  difcreuon  of  the  biihop^ 
granted  to  learned  men. 

^*  Neak^t  Hiftory  of  tbc  Puritans,  vol.  i.  p.  5. 
^  Hiftoire  des  Papes,  vol.  iv.  p.  389. 
3  Bifnage,  vol.  iii.  p.  445.    Hiftoire  des  Papes,  vol.  iv.  p.  634. 
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SECTION    V. 
Of  Perfecution  by  Prot eft  ants. 

X  tlAVE  already  obfcrvcd,  th 
fanguinary  method  of  propagating  and  eft 
ing  religion  was  adopted,  together  with 
popilll  maxims  by  the  reformers ;  and  ak 
hiftory  of  all  reformed  countries  bears  too 
evidence  of  it. 

In  the  wars  of  Bohemia,  both  the  prot 
and  papifts  agreed  that  it  was  lawful  to 
pate  with  fire  and  fword,  all  enemies 
true  religion.  The  proteftants  acknow 
thiat  heretics  were  worthy  of  capital  punift 
but  they  denied  that  John  Hufs  was  a  h 
Zifka,  the  general  of  the  HufTites,  fell 
the  fe£t  of  the  Beghards  in  1421,  and  put 
of  them  to  the  fword,  and  condemned  tl 
to  the  flames,  a  puniihment  which  the) 
with  the  moft  chearful  fortitude  *. 

Luther  had  no  idea  of  the  improprit 
civil  penalties  to  enforce  the  true  religion, 
only  objefted  to  the  putting  heretics  to 
but  approved  of  their  being  confined,  as 

f  Mofhdm,  ToUiii.  p.  a6i*  274. 
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meiu  He  perfuadcd  the  eleftor  of  Saxony  not 
to  tolerate  the  followers  of  Zuinglius,  merely 
becaule  he  did  not  believe  the  real  prefence  of 
Chrift  in  the  eucharift ;  and  the  Lutheran  law- 
yers condemned  to  death  Peter  Poftellus  for  be- 
ing a  Zuinglian.  They  alfo  put  to  death  feveral 
anabaptifts  *•  It  was  not  till  towards  the  end 
of  the  feventeenth  century  that  the  Lutherans 
adopted  the  leading  maxim  which,  Mofheim 
iays,  had  been  peculiar  to  the  Arminiansi  that 
no  good  fubjed  was  juftly  punifhable  by  the 
magiftrates  for  his  religious  opinions  f . 

Mofheim  alfo  fays,  that  Zuinglius  is  faid  to 
have  attributed  to  the  civil  magiitrace  fuch  an 
extenfive  power  in  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  as  is  in- 
confiftent  with  the  efTence  and  genius  of  reli- 
gion;^. He  condemned  an  anabaptift  to  be 
drowned,  with  this  cruel  infult,  ^t  iurum  mer^ 
g€t  mergatur  i  Hi  that  dips  ajecond  time^  let  him 
ke  dipped^. 

Calvin  went  upon  the  fame  plan,  perfecuting 
many  worthy  perfons,  and  even  procuring  Scr- 
vetus  to  be  burned  alive  for  writing  againfl  the 
doftrine  of  the  Trinity.  He  alfo  wrote  a  trea- 
tife  in  order  to  prove  the  lawfulnefs  of  putting 
heretics  to  death  s  and  in  one  of  his  letters  he 

•  Chandler's  Hlftory  of  Pcrfecution,  p,  311. 

f  Vol.  ir.  p.  440.       {  lb.  iii.  p.  330. 

^  Chandler's  Hiftoiy  of  Pofccution,  p.  %%%. 

P  3  fays, 
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fays,  ^*  Since  the  papifts,  in  order  to  vindicate 
**  their  own  fuperftitions,  cruelly  (hed  innocent 
"  blood,  it  is  a  (haipe  that  a  chriftian  mag^ftrate 
"  fliould  have  no  courage  at  all  in  the  defence 
*^  of  certain  truth."  Even  Melanfthon,  thougjh 
cfteenned  to  be  of  a  mild  and  moderate  temper, 
approved  of  the  death  of  Servetus*. 

After  the  reformation  in  England,  the  laws 
againft  heretics  were  not  relaxed,  but  the  pro- 
ceedings were  appointed  to  be  regular,  as  in 
other  criminal  cafes.  Thus  it  was  enaAed  in 
1534,  that  heretics  ftiould  be  proceeded  againft 
upon  prefentment  by  a  jury,  or  on  the  oath  of 
two  witneffes  at  lead  f. 

When  the  new  liturgy  was  confirmed  by  aft 
of  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  in 
1 548,  it  was  ordered  that  fuch  of  the  clergy  as 
reflifed  to  conform  to  i^  (hould,  upon  the  firft 
co.iviftion,  fuffer  fix  months  imprifonment,  and 
forfeit  a  year's  income  of  their  benefices ;  for 
the  fccond  offence  they  (hould  forfeit  all  their 
church  preferments,  and  fufier  a  year's  imprifbn* 
ment;  and  for  the  third  ofitnce  imprifonment 
for  life.  They  who  ftiould  write  or  print  any 
thing  againft  the  book  were  fined  ten  pounds  for 
the  firft  offence,  twenty  for  the  fecond,  with 

•  Chandler's  Hift.  p.  311^  313, 
'\  Neale*8  Hift.  p.  xo» 

forfeiture 
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of  all  their  goods  j  and  imprUbnment 
life  for  the  thirds 


■4 

r 


Cranmer,  whilft  he  was  a  Lutheran,  conlented 

the  burning  of  John  Lambert  and  Ann  Af- 

for  thofc   very  doftrines  for  which  he 

fuflfered  afterwards*;  and  when  he  was 

^icramentarian  he  was  the  caufe  of  the  death 

Joan  Bocher,  an  Arian,    importuning  the 

king  Edward  VI.  to  fign  the  death  war- 

and  he  is  faid  to  have  done  it  with  great 

nee,  faying,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that 

he  did  wrong,   it  was  in  fubmiffion  to  his 

rity  (Cranmer's)  and  that  he  ihould  an- 

Iwef  CO  God  for  it. 


^ 


^ktL  ^^  ^^^  ^^  fcverities  under  which  the 
O^iritans  laboured  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
Ijjbcciij  and  the  princes  of  the  Stuart  femilys 
'pad  the  Prefbyterians  were  but  too  ready  to  aft 
ynSti  a  high  hand  in  their  turn,  in  the  fhort  time 
^yjtfuu:  they  were  in  power;  but  they  were  foon 
Mpepak)  with  intereft  on  the  reftoration.  At  the 
■evolution  they  obtained  pretty  good  terms,  but 
fiiH  all  thofe  who  could  not  fubfcribe  the  doc* 
triflal  articles  of  the  church  of  England  remained 
foki^eSt  to  the  fame  penalties  as  before,  and  a 
new  and  fkYtvt  law  was  made  againft  the  Anti- 
trinitariansj   This  law,  which  fubjeds  the  of- 


04 


fender 
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fender  to  confifcation  of  goods  and  imprifon— *• 
ment  for  life,  if  he  perfifts  in  afting  contrary  to  ^ 
the  law,    ftill  remains  in  force,    though  many  " 
other  hardfbips  under  which  Diffenters  fornn^rly 
laboured  have  lately  been  removed. 

The  perfecution  of  the  Remonftrants  by  the 
Calviniftic  party  in  Holland  was  as  rancorous  in 
the  mode  of  carrying  it  on,  as  any  of  the  popifh 
perfecucions,  though  the  penalties  did  not  extend 
beyond  Ipanifhment. 

All  the  proteftant  churches  have  been  too 
ready  to  impofe  their  own  faith  upon  others^ 
and  to  bind  all  their  pofterity  to  believe  as  they 
did.  But  the  molt  remarkable  public  zB:  of 
this  kind  occurs  in  the  hiftory  of  the  protei]tant 
church  in  France,  At  a  fynod  held  in  1 6 1  a, 
it  was  decreed,  that  they  who  take  holy  orders 
Ihould  take  this  oath.  *'  I  whofe  name  is  here 
*^"  under  written,  do  receive  and  approve  the 
*'  confeffion  of  faith  of  the  reformed  churches  in 
*'  this  kingdom,  and  alfo  promife  to  perfeverc 
*^  in  it  until  death,  and  to  believe  and  teach 
*'  agreeably  thereunto*."  In  another  decree, 
paffed  in  1620,  they  adopt  the  decrees  of  the 
fynod  of  Dort,  promifing  to  perfcvere  in  that 
faith  all  their  lives,  and  to  defend  it  to  the  ut- 
moft  of  their  power  f.    Is  it  to  be  regretted  that 

*  QuickCs  SynodicoDj  vol.  i«  p.  34.8.       f  lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  38. 

a  church. 
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a.  church,  the  principles  of  which  were  (o  nar- 
row and  intolerant,  (hould,  in  the  courfe  of  di- 
vine providence,  be  fuppreflcd  ?  I  c  is  to  be 
Hoped  that  when  it  fhall  feem  fit  to  the  fame 
"^vifc  providence  to  revive  the  proteftant  intereft 
in  that  country,  it  will  be  more  liberal,  and 
more  deferving  of  the  name  of  a  reformed  cbrif' 
church. 


There  is  too  great  a  mixture  of  civil  penal- 
in  the  ordinary  difcipline  of  the  church  of 
Kiigiand  to  this  day.    According  to  her  canons^ 
^▼cry  per(bn  who  maintains  any  thing  contrary 
to  die  doftrine  or  rites  of  the  church,  or  the 
authority  by  which  they  are  enforced,  is  declared 
to  be  ijifo  faSlo  excommunicated.    Many  other 
offences,  which  are  properly  civil,  are  deemed 
to  be  of  a  fpiritual  nature,  and  are  puniflied 
by  excommunication  j   which  is   two-fold,   the 
greater  and  the  lefs.     The  latter  only  excludes 
ft  man  from  the  facrament,  and  communion  in 
the  divine  offices ;  but  the  greater  excommu- 
tiication  cuts  a  man  off*  from  all  commerce  with 
cHrifldans  in  temporal  affairs ;  fo  that,  if  the  or- 
ders of  the  church  were  univerfally  and  ftriftly 
obferved,    the  poor  wretch    muft:    necelTarily 
perilh  5   fince  no  perfon  in  the  nation  might  fell 
hi  in  food,  raiment,  or  any  convenience  what- 
ever. 


SECTION 
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SECTION    VI. 
ne  Hiftory  of  Mtftakes  concerning  moral  Virtue. 

iNoT  only  did  the  chriftian  church 
adopt  very  wrong  and  pernicious  maxims  of 
church  difcipline,  but  chriftians  have  alfo  adopted 
very  falfe  and  hurtful  notions  concerning  mord 
virtue  kfelf^  which  is  the  end  of  all  difcipline ;  and 
it  may  be  ufeful  to  take  a  general  wiew  of  thefe 
corruptions^  as  well  as  of  others. 

According  to  the  genuine  do£trine  of  reafim 
and  revelation^  nothing  is  of  any  avail  to  recom* 
fneml  a  nnan  to  the  favour  of  God,  and  to  infure 
his  future  happinefs,  befides  good  difpofitions  of 
mind,  and  a  habit  and  condudt  of  life  agreeable  to 
them.  This  is  the  religion  of  nature,  and  like-* 
wife  that  of  the  Old  and  New  Tcftaments.  But 
the  religion  of  the  heathen  world,  and  that  of 
many  of  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  was 
of  a  quite  different  ilamp.  The  heathens,  having 
none  but  low  notions  of  their  Gods,  had  no  idea 
of  recommending  themfelves  to  their  favour,  but 
by  the  punftual  obfervance  of  certain  rites,  cere- 
monies, and  modes  of  worfhip,  which  at  beft  had 
no  relation  to  moral  virtue,  and  often  confided  in 
the  mod  horrid  and  fhameful  violation  of  the 
plaineft  natural  duties. 

The 
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The  pharifaical  Jews/  alfo,  overlooking  the 
excellent  nature  of  the  mor4l  precepts  of  their 
Law,  and  the  perfeft  charafter  of  the  great  Being 
whom  ,they  were  taught  to  worfhip,  and  direded 
to  rcfemble,  attached  thenifelves  wholly  to  ritual 
obicrvances.  Upon  thefe,  and  on  their  relation  to 
their  anceftor  Abraham,  they  chiefly  depended  for 
infuring  to  themfelves  the  favour  of  God,  to  the 
utter  exclufion  of  all  the  gentile  world,  whatever 
might  be  their  chara&ers  in  a  moral  refpeffc. 

Our  Lord  and  his  apoftles  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  oppofing  this  fiindamental  corruption  of 
genuine  religion,  and  recalled  mens  attention  to 
chdr  hearts  and  lives.  And  one  would  have  though 
that,  by  the  abolition  of  ail  the  peculiar  rites  of 
the  Jewifh  law,  and  appointing  none  in  their  place 
(befides  baptifm  and  the  Lord's  fi^^r,  which 
are  exceedingly  fimple,  and  have  obvious  moral 
u&s)  an  efiefhial  bar  would  have  been  put  in  the 
way  of  the  old  fuperftitions.  But  human  nature 
being  the  fame,  and  men's  diflike  to  moral  virtue 
operating  as  before,  and  making  them  ready  to 
adopt  fuperftitious  obfervances  as  a  compenfation 
for  it,  fretences  and  modes  were  not  long  wanting; 
and  at  length  proper  moral  virtue  was  as  effec- 
tually excluded  in  the  chriftian  religion,  as  ever  it 
had  been  in  corrupt  Judaifm,  or  hcathenifm  itfelfj 
and  as  great  ftrefs  was  laid  upon  things  that  bore 
no  relation  to  nx)ral  virtue,  but  were  in  &£t,  in- 
confiftent  with  it,  and  iiibverfivc  of  it^  as  had  ever 

been 
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been  done  by  the  moft  fuperftitious  and  nr^ifin* 
formed  of  mankind. 

Did  not  both  the  moft  authentic  hiftory,  and 
even  the  prefent  ftate  of  religion  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  furnifti  fufEcient  vouchers  of  this,  it  would, 
not,  in  the  prefent  enlightened  age,  be  even  cre- 
dible, that  fuch  pra£bices  as  I  fhall  be  obliged  to 
mention,  could  ever  have  been  ufed  by  chriftians, 
as  methods  of  recommending  themfelves  to  God. 

We  find  that  in  early  times  an  undue  ftrefs 
was  laid  upon  the  ordinances  of  baptifm  and  the 
hordes  Jupper^  as  if  thefe  rites  themfelves,  when 
duly  adminiftered  (to  which  their  being  admini-^ 
ftered  by  a  peribn  regularly  ordained  for  the  pujr-' 
pofe  was  confidered  as  neceifary)  imparted  Ibme 
Jpiritual  grace.  Thus  baptifm  was  fuppofed  to 
wafh  away  all  paft  fins  j  and  the  aft  of  commu- 
nion to  impart  fome  other  fecret  virtue,  by  which 
a  tide  to  the  bleflings  of  the  gofpel  was  fecured  to 
the  communicant.  On  this  account,  many  per- 
fons  who  profefled  themfelves  to  be  chriftians, 
deferred  baptifm  till  late  in  life,  or  even  to  the 
hour  of  death,  that  they  might  leave  the  world 
with  the  greater  certainty  of  all  their  fins  being 
forgiven,  and  before  any  new  guilt  could  be  con- 
trafted. 

Thofe  of  the  early  Fathers  who  afcribed  the 
leaft  to  the  rite  of  baptifm^  fuppofed  that  by  it 
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^^  done  away  whatever  inconvenience  mankind 
*^^  been  fubjeftcd  to  in  confequence  of  the  fell 
^f  Adam ;  fo  that  they  made  a  great  diflference 
^^ween  the  cafe  of  thofe  children  who  died  bap- 
^zed,  and  thofe  who  died  unbaptized ;  and  the 
virtue  that  was  afcribed  to  the  Lord's  fupper  was 
tlie  foundation  of  all  the  fuperftitions  refpefling 
tiiac  ordinance,  of  which  an  account  has  already 
\yccn  g^vcn. 

When  moral  virtue  had  been  once  afcribed 
to  any  corporeal  adion,  inftituted  by  difine  ap* 
pointment,  chriilians  were  led  by  degrees  to  ima- 
gine that  a  (imilar  virtue  might  be  communicated 
by  other  anions,  or  figns,  not  of  divine  appoint- 
ment, but  bearing  fome  relation  to  religion.  This 
fuperftitious  ufc  was  firft  made  of  theyj^  of  the 
crofsy  which,  as  has  been  obferved,  was  ufed  ori- 
ginally with  great  innocence,  perhaps  as  a  private 
mark  of  diftindion  between  the  chriftians  and 
heathens,  in  the  time  of  perfecution ;  or,  in  peace- 
able times,  to  fliew  the  heathens  that  they  were 
not  afhamed  of  that  very  circumftancc  with  which 
they  reproached  them  the  moft,  viz,  the  cruci- 
fixion of  their  mafter. 

We  firft  hear  of  this  ceremony  among  the 
Montanifts ;  and  TertuUian,  who  became  a  Mon- 
tanift,  makes  great  boatt  of  it.  In  the  beginning 
of  any  bufinefs,  fays  he,  going  out,  coming  in, 
drefiing,  wafhing,  eating,  lighting  candles,  going 

to 
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to  bed^  fitting  down,  or  whatever  we  do^  we  fign 
our  ibrehead  with  the  fign  of  the  crofs*. 

In  the  third  century  we  find  the  fign  of  the 
crofs  in  (till  more  general  ufe,  it  being  thought 
to  be  a  defence  againfi:  enchantments  and  evU 
ipixxxs ;  and  no  chriftian  undertook  any  thing  of 
moment  without  it.  The  ufe  of  this  fign  was 
brought  more  into  fafhion  by  the  emperor  Coo- 
ftantine,  who,  it  is  faid,  made  ufe  of  it  as  his  im- 
perial  banner  or  ftandard.  And  fo  high  did  this 
fign  of  the  crofs  rife  in  eftimation,  in  later  ages» 
that  the  papifts  maintain  that  the  crois>  and  evea 
die  fign  of  the  crofs,  is  to  be  adored  with  the 
worfiiip  which  they  call  Latvia^  or  that  of  the 
highefl:kindf» 

After  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  a  fan£Ufying  virtue 
was  afcribed  to  holy  watery  or  fait  and  water,  fuch 
as  the  heathens  had  ufed  in  their  purifications, 
confecrated  by  a  biftiop.  An  extraordinary  power 
was  alfo  afcribed  to  lights  burning  in  the  day- 
time, to  the  ufe  of  incenfe,  to  the  relics  of  the 
feints,  and  to  their  images  j  and  as  the  fuperfti- 
tious  veneration  for  the  real  eucharift,  produced 
a  mock  one,  fo  it  probably  occafioned  another  fu- 
perftition,  Ibmething  fimilar  to  it,  viz.  the  mak- 
ing of  litde  waxen  images  of  a  lamb,  which  were 

•  De  Corona,  cap.  iv.  Opera,  p.  io»« 
t  MoiheuD,  vol.  i,  p.  aoi.  %o$,  238. 
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cither  invented  or  much^improved  by  pope  Ur- 
ban VI.  The  pope  alone  has  the  power  of  con- 
fecrating  them^  and  that  in  the  firft  year  only  of 
his  popedom,  and  in  every  feventh  year  afteN 
wards.  In  the  fervice  on  this  occafion,  which  may 
be  fcen  in  the  Hiftory  of  Popery ^  voL  iii.  p.  53 1^ 
thefe  Agnus  DeVsy  as  they  are  called,  are  faid  to 
be  Uejfed  zxA  Janaified^  fo  as  ^  by  honouring  and 
**  worihipping  them,  we  thy  fervants  may  have 
"  our  crimes  walhed  off,  the  fpots  of  our  fini 
•*  wiped  away,  pardons  nuy  be  procured,  gracies 
^^  beftowed,  that  at  the  1^,  with  thy  faints  and 
**  t\t^  we  naay  merit  to  receive  eternal  life." 


Still  greater  virtue  was  afcribed  to  pilgrimages 
to  vifit  particular  churches  and  places,  which  were 
reputed  holy,  on  account  of  their  having  been  the 
refort  of  holy  perfons,  or  the  theatre  of  holy  ac- 
tions>  &c.  and  a  fimilar  virtue  has  been  afcribed 
to  the  attendance  on  particular  ceremonies.  In 
1071,  the  pope  promifed  indulgence  for  all  fin 
confeijfed  by  diofe  who  fhould  aflift  at  the  dedi- 
catioD  of  a  churdi  at  mount  Callin,  or  who  fhould 
come  to  the  new  church  during  the  oftave;  which, 
Fleury  fays,  brought  an  aftoni(bing  concourfe  of 
people,  fo  that  not  only  the  monaftery,  and 
the  fiowQt  but  even  the  neighbouring  country 
was  filled  with  them.  Sixtus  IV.  in  1476, 
granted  indolences,  by  an  expreis  and  particular 
aft,  to  thofc  who  fhould  devoutly  celebrate  an 
annual  feflival  in  honour  of  the  iounaculate  con* 
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ception  of  the  virgin  Mary*.  This  fuperfiitious 
ufe  of  pilgrimages  was  likewife  the  foundation  of 
all  the  Jubilees  which  have  been  celebrated  at 
Rome,  of  which  an  account  has  been  given 
among  the  fejiivals  that  have  been  introduced 
into  the  chrilLiaii  church. 

.  All  the  popifti  facraments  are  likewife  certain 
ceremonies,  to  the  ufe  of  which  the  members  of 
the  catholic  church  afcribe  a  fupernatural  and 
fanftifying  efFeft  upon  the  mind  i  and  they  fup- 
pofe  them  to  have  that  weight  and  influence  with 
the  divine  being,  which  nothing  but  real  yirtue, 
or  good  difpofitions  of  mind,  can  ever  have. 

If  things  quite  foreign  to  virtue  have  never-' 
thelefs  been  put  in  the  place  of  it,  we  fhall  not 
wonder  that  aftions  of  real  value  in  themfelves, 
and  which,  when  proceeding  from  a  right  difpo- 
fition  of  mind,  are  real  virtues,  (hould  have  been 
much  magnified,  and  that  the  aftions  themfclves 
fhould  have  been  imagined  to  be  meritorious, 
even  independently  of  the  proper  ftate  of  mind. 

Thus,  fince  giving  to  the  needy,  or  being 
liberal  for  any  ufeful  purpofe,  is  generally  a  tell  of 
virtue,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  in  all  ages,  it  has,  by 
many  perfons,  been  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  it. 
And  notwithftanding  the  ftrong  cautions  on  this 


*  Moflieun,  vol.  iii.  p.  271. 
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head  in  the  New  Teftament,  efpecially  the  apoftle 
Paul's  ikying  that  he  might  give  all  his  goods  to  feed 
ibe  poor,  and  yet  be  deftitute  of  charity,  or  bro- 
therly love,  this  ipurious  kind  of  virtue  was  never 
made  more  account  of,  than  in  the  corrupt  ages  of 
the  chriftian  church ;  when  an  open  traffic,  as  it 
were,  was  kept  up  between  earth  and  heaven ; 
there  being  nothing  of  a  fpiritual  nature  that  they 
did  not  imagine  might  be  bought  with  money. 

In  the  eighth  century,  Mofheim  iays^,  a  no- 
don  prevailed,  that  future  punifhment  might  be 
prevent  by  donations  to  religious  ufes ;  and  there- 
fore few  wills  were  made  in  which  fomething  was 
not  bequeathed  to  the  church.  For,  of  all  pious 
uies,  in  the  difpofal  of  wealth,  the  church  (which 
as  it  was  then  always  understood,  meant  the  clergy 
or  the  monks)  was  univerfally  deemed  a  better  ob- 
jeft  than  the  poor.  Hence  that  amazing  accu- 
mulation of  wealth,  which  nearly  threatened  the 
utter  extindion  of  all  merely  civil  property. 

Obvious  as  we  now  think  the  nature  of  virtue 
to  be,  and  fully  fatisfied  as  we  are,  that  the  na- 
ture and  excellency  of  it  confifts  in  its  tendency 
to  make  men  happy,  in  the  pofTefTion  of  their  own 
minds,  and  in  all  their  relations ;  fo  grofsly  has  its 
nature  been  miftaken,  that  not  only  have  things 
intirely  foreign  to  it  been  fubftituted  in  its  place^ 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  60. 
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as  thoTe  above-mentioned^  but  even  things 
have  no  other  effed:  than  to  give  pain,  and  make 
men  miierable.  This  mod  abfurd  and  fpurious 
kind  of  virtue  began  very  early  in  the  diriftian 
church  i  and  in  procefs  of  time  the  auftjerities  to 
which  chriftians  voluntarily  fubjeAed  themfelvcs^ 
in  order  to  make  their  peace  with  Gpd  and  (e* 
cure  their  future  haj^inefs^  almoft  exceed  beUe£ 

'f 
It  has  been  obferved  before,  that  the  firft 
corruptions  of  chriltianity  were  derived  from 
heatbenifm,  and  efpecially  from  the  principles  of 
the  Oriental  philofophy;  and  there  are  fimilar 
gufterities  ai:  this  very  day  among  the  Hindoos* 
Their  notion  that  the  (bul  is  a  diftind  fubflanoe 
from  the  body>  and  that  tlie  latter  i^  only  a  pri** 
ion  and  clog  to  the  former,  naturally  leads  then 
to  extenuate  and  mortify  the  body,  in  order  to 
exalt  and  purify  the  foul.  Hence  came  the  ide^ 
of  the  great  ufe  and  value  of  fafting,  of  abfti- 
nence  from  marriage,  and  of  voluntary  pain  and 
torture;  till  at  length  it  became  a  maxim,  that 
the  man  who  could  contrive  to  make  him- 
felf  the  moft  miferable  here,  fecures  to  himfelf* 
the  greateft  fhare  of  happinefs  hereafter.  As  the 
principle  which  led  to  all  this  fyftem  came  from 
the  Eaft,  we  are  not  furprized  to  find  the  firft 
traces  of  it  in  thofe  fefts  of  chriilian  heretics  who 
borrowed  their  leading  fcntiments  more  imme- 
diately from  the  principles  of  the  Oriental  phi- 
lofophy. 

The 
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The  Gnofticsj  confidering  matter  and  mate- 
ti  bodies  as  the  fource  of  all  evil,  were  no 
tends  to  marriagei  becaufe  it  was  a'  means  of 
niripljring  corporeal  bein^ ;  and  upon  the  fame 
inciple  they  alfo  objedted  to  the  doArine  of  the 
lbrrc£tion  of  the  body,  and  its  future  re-union 
tdi  the  immortal  fpirit  *.  Marcion  alfo,  adopt- 
g  the  princif^es  of  the  Oriental  philofophy, 
"i^tbited  marriage,  the  ufe  of  wine,  and  flcfh 
keatSy  and  all  external  comforts  of  life,  in  order 
mortify  the  body,  and  call  off  the  mind  from 
e  diurements  of  fenfe.  Of  the  fame  nature 
at  die  dodrine  of  Barde(anes,  Tatian>  and 
fluiy  othersf. 

$ome  of  the  heathen  philofophers  in  the 
cftern  world  had  been  ufed,  from  the  fame  priii-' 
pl^  to  ei^ercife  ftrange  feverities  upon  them- 
hret  and  their  difciples,  from  the  days  of  Py- 
igoraSj  to  thpfe  of  Lucian,  who  introduces  the 
lilolbphep  Nigrinus  as  condemning  fuch  prac- 
eSy  and  obferving  that  they  had  occafioned  the 
ath  of  feveral  perfons  :f .  The  Greek  philofb- 
trs  had  alfb  a  particular  drefs^  and  many  of 
Mm  affed:^  to  appear  rough,  mean^  and  dirty. 
ic  ehriftian  monks  imitated  thefe  old  philofo- 
BTS  in  their  garb  and  appearance,  and  they 
re  often  cenfured  for  the  fame  pride  and  cgn- 
icious  fpirit  5- 

*  MbOieiiny  vol.  i.  p.  io9.      f  lb.  p.  17s.  i8o. 
{  JortiB^f  Remark!,  vol.  iiL  p.  13*    §  lb.  p.  39* 
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To  vindicate  the  doftrine  of  corporeal  auftc- 
rity,  it  was  pretended,  in  the  fecond  century, 
Chrift  eftablifhed  a  double  rule  of  chriftiaoiqB^ 
and  virtue,  the  one  more  fublime  than  die  odiCF=:^ 
for  thofe  who  wi(hed  to  attain  to  greater 
tion.  Thefe  thought  that  it  was  incumbent  oi 
them  to  extenuate  and  humble  the  body,  by 
fading,  watching,  and  labour,  and  to  rc&sun  froc^i 
wine,  flelh  meat,  matrimony,  and  commerce  •• 

• 

Great  ftrefs  was  alfo  laid,  both  by  the  eafterit 
and  weftern  philofophers,   on  amtemplaiim^  to 
which  foliiiuie  was  favourable.  By  thus  excluding 
themfelves  from  the  world,  and  mediating  in- 
teniely  on  fublime  fubjefls,  they  thought  tibey 
could  raife  the  foul  above  all  external  otge£b, 
and  advance  its  preparation  for  a  better  and 
more  fpiritual  date  hereafter.     Many  chriftians, 
therefore,  and  efpecially  thofe  who  had  been  ad- 
dicted to  the  Platonic  philofophy,  before  their 
converfion,  were  exceedingly  fond  of  thefe  cx- 
ercifes.     And  this  notion,  though  more  liberal 
than  the  former,  which  led  them  to  torment  and 
mortify  the  body,  naturally  led  them  to  be  very 
inattentive  to  it,  feeking  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind,  and  the  knowledge  of  truth,  in  a  fancied 
ab(lra6bion  from  all  fenfible  obje&s.    In   this 
ftate  of  contemplation,  joined  to  folitude  and 
abftinence,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  were  open 

*  Mo/hcim,  vol.  i.  p.  157. 
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^^  many  illufions;  fancying  themfelves  to  be  in- 
^ircd  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  heathen  pro- 
l^hets  and  prophetefTes'  had  fancied  themfelves  to 
^  and  as  madmen  are  ftill  generally  imagined 
be  in  the  Eaft.    Thefe  pretenfions  to  infpi- 
werc  moft  common  among  the  Monta- 
^^iflsy  who  were  alfo  moft  remarkable  for  their 
oifterides. 


In  the  third  century,  in  which  the  doftrine  of 
X^Iaco  prevailed  much,  we  find  that  marriage, 
tiiough  permitted  to  all  priefts,  as  well  as  other 
peribns,  was  thought  to  be  unfit  for  thofe  who 
aipired  after  great  degrees  of  fan6bity  and  purity; 
it  being  fuppofed  to  fubjedb  them  to  the  power 
of  evUdsemonSj  and  on  this  account  many  people 
wifhed  to  have  their  clergy  unmarried*.  Origen, 
who  was  much  addifbed  to  Platonifm^  gave  into 
the  myftic  theology,  and  recommended  the  pe- 
culiar practices  of  the  heathen  myftics,  founded 
on  the  notion  that  filence^  tranquility^  and  foli- 
tude^  accompanied  with  a£ts  of  mortification, 
which  ejduiuft  the  body,  were  the  means  of  exalt- 
ing the  foul. 

The  perverfions  of  the  fcnfe  of  fcripture  by 
which  thefe  unnatural  pra&ices  were  fupported 
are  aftonifhing.  Jerom,  wridng  againft  mar- 
liagCj  calls  thofe  who  are  in  that  ftate  vejfels  of 

*  MofheiiB,  Yol.  i.  p.  »iS» 
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dififimomr'y  and  to  them  he  applies  th(  faqring  of 
Paulj  ^ey  that  are  in  thefiefii  tamot  pkafi  Qod^ 

The  laws  alfo  of  chriftian  emperors  (ban  be^ 
gan  to  favour  diefe  malcims.  Conftantine  re^ 
yoked  all  the  laws  that  made  celitraqr  in&mons 
among  the  the  antient  Romans,  and  made  it  to 
be  confidered  as  honourable*. 

I  muft  now  proceed  to  mention  rarioUs  other 
aufteritiesj  which  poor  deluded  mortals,  whom 
1  am  afhamed  to  call  chriftians,  infitded  iqxNi 
Chemfelves,  vainly  imagining  to  lAerit  htvrtaxhif 
them,  for  themfelves  and  others.  In  this  I  flMll» 
in  general,  obferve  the  order  of  time  in  which  I 
find  an  account  of  them  in  eccleiiaftical  hiftorf  i 
obfervihg  that  the  fafbs  I  mention  are  but  t,  fitaU 
fpecimcn  of  the  kind,  but  they  may  fervc  Co  give 
us  an  idea  of  the  general  fentiilients  and  fpirtt 
that  prevailed  in  die  dark  ages  of  the  church. 

Some  of  the  Myftics  of  the  fifth  century  not 
only  lived  among  the  wild  beads,  but  ai(b  after 
their  manner.  They  ran  naked  through  the  defart 
with  a  furious  afpeft.  They  fed  on  grafs  and 
wild  herbs,  avoided  the  fight  and  converlation 
df  men,  remained  motionlefs  in  certain  places 
for  fcveral  years,  expofed  to  the  rigour  and  ta>^ 
clemencv  of  the  (eafohs;  and  towards  the  conciu^ 

•  Sueur,  A.  D.  320. 
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fioii  of  diecr  Hves,  (hiit  themfelves  up  in  nar« 
row  and  miferabk  huts.  All  this  was  contrdercd 
as  true  piety,  the  only  method  of  rendering  the 
Deity  [Propitious  to  them;  and  by  this  means 
diey  attrafked  the  faigheft  veneration  of  the  de- 
luded nnottitude.  One  Simeon,  a  Syrian,  in 
order  perhaps  to  cUme  as  near  to  heaven  as  he 
could,  pafled  thirty-firven  years  of  his  wretched 
fife  upon  five  pillars,  of  fnt,  twelve,  thirty-twOj 
thirty-fix,  aod  lailly  fionty  cubits  high.  Others 
IbUowed  his  example,  being  called  SHUtes  by 
file  Greeks,  and  SanSicolumnanSj  or  Pillar  SahiSi 
by  die  Latins;  and,  of  aU  the  inftance  of  fuper^ 
fticious  frenzy,  none  were  held  in  higher  vene- 
ration than  this,  and  the  practice  continued  in  the 
Eaft  till  the  cwelich  century*. 

Among  die  popifli  pilgrims  there  is  a  fpecies 
called  Palmers  J  firom  a  bough  of  palm  which  they 
carry  with  them.  Tbefe  have  no  home,  or  place 
q£  reficjence,  but  travel  and  beg  their  bread  till 
they  obtain  what  they  call  the  palm,  or  a  com- 
pkie  victory  over  their  fins  by  death  f. 

Many  of  the  rules  to  which  the  monafHc  or- 
ders are  iubjedl  are  extremely  rigorous.  Stephen 
a  nobleman  of  Auvergne,  who  inftituted  the 
order  of  GranJ-mmtain,  with  the  permiflion  of 
Gregory  VII.  forbad  his  monks  the  ufe  of  flefh 

*  Mofheim,  vol.  i^  p.  391*    f  HiHory  of  Popery,  vol.  i.  p.  sii. 
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meat  even  in  ficknefs,  and  impofed  upon  them 
the  obfenrance  of  a  folemn  and  uninterrupted 
filence  *. 

The  hermits  of  Luceola  in  Umbria  were 
not  allowed  any  thing  of  fat  in  the  preparation 
of  their  vegetables.  They  ate  only  raw  herbs, 
except  on  Sundays  and  Thurfdays.  On  other 
days  they  eat  nothing  but  bread  and  water,  and 
were  continually  employed  in  prayer  or  labour. 
They  kept  a  ftridb  filence  all  the  week,  and  on 
Sundays  only  fpake  to  one  another  between 
vefpers  and  complines  j  and  in  their  cells  dicy 
had  no  covering  for  their  feet  or  legs. 

The  perfons  the  mofl*  diftinguiftied  in  ccclc- 
fiaftical  hiftory  for  their  bodily  aufterities  and 
religious  exercifes,  were  Dominic,  who  was  one 
of  thefe  hermits,  and  Peter  Damiani  who  was 
his  fpiritual  guide,  both  of  whom  were  men- 
tioned above.  This  Dominic  for  many  years 
had  next  to  his  fkin  an  iron  coat  of  mail,  which 
he  never  put  off  but  for  the  fake  of  flagellation. 
He  feldom  paffed  a  day  without  chanting  two 
pfalters,  at  the  fame  time  whipping  himfelf  with 
both  his  hands ;  and  yet  this  was  his  time  of 
greateft  relaxation.  For  in  Lent,  and  while  he 
was  performing  penance  for  other  perfons,  he 
would  repeat  at  leaft  three  pfalters  a  day,  whip- 

*  Mo(heim,  toI.  ii.  p.  3oS. 
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ping  himfelf  at  the  fame  time.  He  would  often 
repeat  two  pfalters  without  any  interval  between 
them,  without  even  fitting  down,  or  ceafing  for 
one  moment  to  whip  himfelf. 

Peter  Damiani  aflcing  him  one  day  if  he 
could  kneel  with  his  coat  of  maih;  he  faid. 
When  I  am  well  I  make  a  hundred  genuflexions 
every  fifteenth  pfalm,  which  is  a  thoufand  in  the 
whole  pfalter ;  and  one  time  he  told  his  matter 
that  he  had  gone  through  the  pfalter  eight  times 
in  one  day  and  night ;  and  at  another  time,  try* 
ing  his  utmoft,  he  repeated  it  twelve  times,  and 
as  &r  as  the  pfalm  which  begins  with  Beati 
Quorum  of  the  thirteenth.  And  in  repeating  the 
]^ter  he  did  not  ftop  at  the  hundred  and  fifty 
plklois,  but  added  to  them  the  canticles,  the 
hymns,  the  creed  of  St.  Athanafius,  and  the 
litanies,  which  are  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
old  pfalters.  His  fatting  and  his  coat  of  mail 
made  his  ikin  as  black  as  a  negroe,  and  befides 
this  he  wore  four  iron  rings,  two  on  his  thighs, 
and  two  on  his  legs,  to  which  he  afterwards 
added  four  others ;  and  'befides  this  iron  (hirt 
he  ha4  another  under  him  to  fleep  upon.  Not- 
withftanding  thefe  feverities,  he  died  very  old 
on  die  fourteenth  of  06lober,  1062,  which  day 
is  dedicated  to  his  honour  in  the  calendar  of  the 
church  of  Rome*.    The  aufterities  of  Peter 

*  Fleury,  vol.  xiii*  p.  99. 
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Damiani  were  fimilar  to  thefe,  and  an  account 
gf  them  may  be  feen  in  the  fanie  hiftorian  ^. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  there  arofe  in 
Italy,  a  fed  that  was  called  the  Flagellants^  or 
whipperSj  and  it  was  propagated  froni  thence 
over  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  They  ran 
about  Jn  promifcuous  multitudes,  of  both  (excf^ 
of  all  ranks  and  ages,  both  in  public  }^cesy  and 
in  deiarts,  with  whips  in  their  hands,  lafbing 
their  naked  bodies  with  the  greateft  feftricy^ 
Ihriekmg  dreadfully^  and  looking  up  to  heaven 
with  an  air  of  horror  and  diftradion ;  and  diis 
they  did  to  obuin  the  divine  mercy  for  thcni<» 
ielves  and  others.  For  they  maintained  diat 
this  whipping  was  of  equal  virtue  with  bapdfin, 
and  the  other  iacraments,  and  that  the  forgive* 
neis  of  all  fin  was  to  be  obtained  by  it  from  God» 
even  without  the  merits  of  Jefus  Chrift.  Thcfc 
people  attra£ted  the  efteem  and  veneration  not 
only  of  the  populace,  but  of  their  rulers  alio  $ 
but  being  ^terwards  joined  by  a  turbulent  and 
furious  rabble,  they  fell  into  difcredit  f. 

The  Janfenifb  carried  their  aufterities  fo  far, 
that  they  called  thofe  perfons  who  put  an  end  to 
their  own  lives  by  their  exccffivc  abftinence  or 
labour,  the  facred  vi£lims  of  repentance,  and  faid 
that  they  had  been  confumed  ff  the  fire  of  divtu 

*  Fleuxy,  p«  205,  &e.  f  Mofkum,  ?ol.  iii.  p*  $s»  *o^* 
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IpW.  By  diefe  fufioings  they  thought  to  ap^ 
pcaiS^  the  anger  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  to 
bring  down  bleflings  upon  themfelvcs,  .  their 
fntad&j  and  the  church.  The  famous  Abbe  6t 
Paria  put  himfelf  to  a  moft  painful  death,  de- 
priving himfelf  of  almoft  all  the  bleflings  of  life, 
in  order  to  fatisfy,  as  he  thought,  the  juftice  of 
aa  iocenfed  God  ^ 

* 

So  famous  was  the  devout  nunnery  of  Port 
Riiyal  in  the  fields  that  multitudes  of  perfon^ 
ClOwded  10  liye  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  to  imu 
Mte  die  nfatandrB  of  thofe  nuns ;  and  this  in  fo  latt 
a  period  as  die  feventeenth  century.  The  end  chat 
duty  had  in  view  wu,  by  filence,  hunger,  thirfl:, 
prayer^  bodily  labour,  watching,  and  other  volun-^ 
tarjf  aAs  of  felf-denial,  to  eflFace  the  guilt  of  their 
fids,  and  to  remove  the  pollution  of  their  fouls, 
wbedier  derived  from  natural  Corruption,  or  evil 
habits.  Many  perfons,  illuftrious  by  their  birdi 
and  fortuhes,  chc^e  diis  mode  of  life  f  • 

Dr.  Middkton  mentions  a  praftice  ftill  kept 
vp  at  Rome,  which  is  equally  (hock'mg  on  account 
of  iCB  cruelty  and  abfurdity.  '*  In  one  of  their 
*^  proceffions,  in  the  time  of  Lent,  I  faw,''  fays  he, 
**  that  ridiculous  penance  of  the  Flagellants,  or 
<^  iHf'-whippers,  who  march  with  whips  in  their 
^  hands,  and  lafh  themfirlves  as  they  go  along 
^  upon  the  bare  back,  till  it  is  all  covered  with 

*  Moiheia,  vol.  i?.  p.  %%%%  f  lb.  p.  385* 
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'*  blood,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fanatical 
''  priefts  of  Bellona,  or  the  Syrian  goddefs,  as 
'^  well  as  the  votaries  of  Ifls,  ufed  to  fla(h  and 
"  cut  themfelves  of  old ;  a  mad  piece  of  difd- 
"  pline,  which  we  find  frequendy  mentioned^ 
**  and  as  often  ridiculed,  by  the  ancient  writers." 

"  But,"  fays  he,  "  they  have  another  cxer* 
**  cife  of  the  fame  kind,  and  in  the  fame  (eafon 
*'  of  Lent,  which,  under  the  notion  of  penance,  is 
^'  ftill  a  more  abfurd  mockery  of  all  religion.  For 
on  a  certain  day,  appointed  annually  for  thb  ^- 
cipline,  men  of  all  conditions  aflembk  towards 
the  evening  in  one  of  the  churches,  where  whips, 
**  or  lafhes  made  of  cords,  are  provided,  and  dif- 
**  tributed  to  every  perfon  prefent ;  and  after  they 
*^  are  all  ferved,  and  a  (hort  office  of  devotion 
performed,  the  candles  being  put  out,  on  the 
ringing  of  a  little  bell,  the  whole  company  be- 
gin to  ftrip,and  whip  themfelves  near  an  hour, 
during  which  time  the  church  is,  as  it  were,  a 
*'  hell,  nothing  being  heard  but  the  noife  of  lafhes 
**  and  chains,  mixed  with  the  groans  of  thefe  felf- 
"  tormentors.  The  candles  being  lighted  at  the 
'^  dnkling  of  a  fecond  bell,  they  all  appear  in 
"  their  proper  drefs*." 

Befides  the  Idea  of  tormenting  the  body  for  the 
good  of  the  foul,  the  Platonifts  efpecially,  as  I 
have  obferved  above,  had  a  notion  of  exalting  the 

*  Lcttei'sfroinRomei  pt  190,  &c* 
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ibul  by  contemplation ;  fancying  that  the  mind  con* 
tained  within  itfelf  the  elements  of  all  knowledge, 
and  that  they  were  beft  drawn  forth  by  looking 
within  i  and  alfo  that  communion  with  God  was 
beft  kept  up  by  an  abftradbion  of  the  mind  from  all 
corporeal  things.  Thefe  notions  chieBy  gave  rife 
to  what  is  generally  called  wx^/^^,  with  which  the 
minds  of  the  early  monks  were  much  tinfhired, 
and  which,  more  or  lefs,  afiedbed  mod  of  thofe 
who  had  recourfe  to  bodily  aufterities.  But  others 
without  taking  any  particular  pains  to  torment 
the  body,  gave  themfelves  almoft  wholly  to  con- 
templation. 

This  turn  of  mind,  giving  great  fcope  for  the 
flights  of  fancy,  produced  very  different  effefts  on 
difierent  perfons  i  and  in  fome  it  operated  as  an 
antidote  to  the  vulgar  fuperftition  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  in  which  hardly  any  thing  was  attended 
to  for  many  ages  befides  mere  bodily  exercifes. 
For  though  the  ideas  of  the  Myftics  were  very 
confufed,  they  had  a  notion  of  the  neceffity  of 
aiming  at  fomething  of  inward  purity ^  diftinft 
from  all  ritual  obfervances.  Nay  thefe  notions 
led  fome  of  them  (feeing  the  abufe  that  had  been 
made  of  poGtive  rites)  to  renounce  them  all  to- 
gether, even  thofe  of  divine  appointment,  as  bap- 
tifm  and  the  Lord's  fupper. 

Mofheim  lays,  that  if  any  fpark  of  real  piety 
fubfifted  during  the  reign  of  papal  fuperftition,  it 

was 
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was  among  the  Myftics,  who,  renouncing  die 
learning  of  the  fchools,  and  the  ceremonies  of  ex- 
ternal worfhip,  exhorted  their  followers  to  ^m  ae 
nothing  but  internal  fanftity  of  heart,  and  com* 
munion  with  God,  the  center  and  fource  of  holi- 
nefs  and  perfcftlon.  Hence  the  M3pftics  were 
loved  and  refpeded  by  many  perfons  who  had  a 
ferious  (en(e  of  religion,  but  he  adds,  they  joined 
much  fuperftition  with  their  reveries  *. 

On  ibme  perfons  thefe  notions  had  a  very  un- 
favourable eflPeft.  In  the  thirteenth  century  theft 
was  formed  a  fociety  called  the  brethren  mUlJ^tups 
cfthefree/pirit^  called  by  the  Germans  Begbanb 
or  Begats,  a  name  which  had  been  ufually  given 
to  thofe  who  made  a  profeflion  of  extraordinary 
piety.  In  France  they  were  Beghines.  They 
went  from  place  to  place,  begging  their  bread, 
and  neglefting  all  kinds  of  labour,  as  obftacles 
to  divine  contemplation.  They  maintained  that 
every  man,  by  the  power  of  meditation,  and  call- 
ing off  his  mind  from  fenfible  objefts,  might  be 
united  to  the  Deity  in  an  ineffable  manner,  fo  a3 
to  become  part  of  the  godhead,  in  the  lame  fenfc 
in  which  Chrift  was,  and  thereby  became  free 
from  all  obligation  to  laws  human  or  divine.  In 
confequence  of  this,  they  treated  all  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  gofpel  with  contempt,  as  of  no  ufc 
to  perfeSl  men.    Some  of  thcfe  poor  wretches 

^  Mo|ietpi|  ▼ol^.  p.  $ot» 
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iRrere  burnt  in  the  mquifitiooj  and  endured  va* 
rious  other  perfecutions*^. 

We  even  find  (bme  who  carried  their  notion 
tf  die  abftradion  of  the  mind  from  the  body  to 
fuch  a  d^ree,  that  they  fancied  that  when  the 
mind  had  attained  to  a  ceruin  pitch  of  perfedion 
by  nneans  of  contem|^don,  no  aft  in  which  the 
body  only  was  concerned  could  aflfeft  it  i  ib  that 
chcy  might  indulge  diemfelves  in  any  (eniual 
pkaiure  without  contradfcing  the  leaft  defilement 
pf  ibuL  The  confequences  of  this  opinion  could 
not  but  be  exceedingly  pernicious. 

Some  of  die  fpiritual  brethren  in  Flanders 
{and  who,  as  Moiheim  fays,  were  patronized  by 
ie veral  of  the  Reformed  churches)  maintuned  that 
the  Deity  was  the  fole  operating  caufe  in  die 
mind  of  man,  and  the  immediate  author  of  all 
human  anions ;  and  confequently  that  the  dif- 
tinftion  of  good  and  evil  was  groundlefs,  that 
reiigioQ  confifted  in  the  union  of  the  ibul  widi 
God,  attained  by  contemplation  and  devadon  of 
mind,  and  that  when  this  was  gained,  all  in- 
dulgence of  the  appetites  and  paflions  was  per- 
fcftly  innocent  f,  Margaret  Porctta,  who  made 
a  ihining  figure  ampngft  the  Beghards,  and  who 
was  burnt  at  Paris  in  1310,  wrote  an  elaborate 
treatife,  to  prove  that  the  foul,  when  abforbed  in 

•  Moihei«y  vol.  ili^  p.  114,      f  Ib.tDl.  U»  p*  103. 
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the  love  of  God,  is  free  from  reftraint  of  eve 
law,  and  may  freely  gratify  all  its  natural  a 
tites  without  contrafting  any  guilt*, 

Thcfc  licentious  maxims  were  afcribed  by  th^  • 
Jefuits,  but  probably  without  reafbn,  to  the  Qui — 
ctifts  in  general,  a  feft  which  arofc  in  1686, 
gave  great  difturbance  to  the  court  of  Romc-i-''^ 
The  inquifition  put  many  of  thefc  fedhu-ies 
prifon,  and  among  others  Molinos  who  was  one 
of  the  chief  of  them,  and  they  put  him  to  the 
torture  in  order  to  difcover  his  accomplices. 
Letters  were  alfo  written  to  all  the  bi(hops-of 
Italy  to  exhort  them  not  to  fufFer  Quictifm  to 
take  root  in  their  diocefes.     But  notwithftandiiig 
this,  the  fed  made  fuch  progrefs  in  a  fhoit  timc^ 
by  the  external  marks  of  mortification^  devodon^ 
contemplation,  abftrafbion  of  mind,  and  a  pre- 
tended intimate  union  with  God,  that  many  pre- 
fons  of  condition  adopted  their  fentiments;  and 
even  fome  cardinals  were  infefted  by  them.  On 
this  the  popes  and  the  Jefuits  exerted  themfelves 
fo  much,  that  in  a  general  congregation  of  the 
inquifition,  Molinos  was  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprifonment,  and  to  renounce  his  opinions  f . 

This  feft  made  great  progrefs  in  Italy  in  1696, 
and  increafed  notwithflanding  all  the  oppofition 

*  Moflielniy  vol.  iii.  p«  loi* 
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hich  was  made  to  it.  The  pious  Fenelon, 
^irchbiihop  of  Cambray,  gave  into  this  vifionary 
^^rftem,  and  his  humility  and  excellent  difpofition 
^q)peared»  •  together  with  his  weaknefs  of  mind, 
^ttA  bigoted  attachment  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
3n  Us  readinefs  to  recant^  and  condemn  his  own 
"writings  when  they  were  cenfured  by  the  pope. 

Madame  Bourignon  was  a  woman  who  dif- 
dnguiflied  herfelf  much  by  an  attachment  to  the 
iame  fyftem.  She  maintained  that  the  chriftian 
relig^n  confifled  neither  in  knowledge  nor  in 
praAicc,  but  in  a  certain  internal  feeling,  or  di- 
vine impulfe,  that  arifes  immediately  from  com- 
moiuon  with  God*. 

Something  fimilar  to  the  principles  of  the 
Quietifts  are  thofe  of  the  Quakers  in  England  i 
who,  though  they  are  far  from  fubftituting  any 
thing  in  the  place  of  virtue,  yet  expeA  fuperna« 
tural  illuminadon  and  afllftance,  to  enlighten  the 
mind,  and  to  form  it  to  virtue.  They  maintain 
that  there  is  concealed  in  the  minds  of  all  men,  a 
certain  portion  of  the  fame  light  or  wifdom  that 
csdfb  in  the  fupreme  being,  which  is  drawn  forth 
by  ielf  converfe  and  contemplation.  This  divine 
ligfit  they  ufually  called  the  internal  word^  or  Chrift 
wiibin.  But  many  of  the  modern  Quakers  make 
this  hidden  principle  to  be  nothing  more  than 
that  of  natural  confcience,  or  reafon;  though  in 

*  MoiheuSy  vol.  v.  p.  65. 
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this  they  certainly  depart  from  the  genuine  priif- 
ciples  of  their  anceftors,  on  which  their  feA  wfl 
founded.  Tiie  primitive  Quakers  (even  as  the 
more  rigid  among  them  at  prcfcni  do)  certainly 
pretended  to  fpeak  and  a£l  by  the  fame  kind  of 
infpiration  by  which  the  apoftlcs  thetniyve* 
afted,  and  therefore  they  made  no  greater  accoutn 
of  the  apoftohcal  writings  or  of  the  fcrlptures  in 
genera],  than  of  their  own  fuggdtiona. 

As  the  laft  effort  of  human  ingenuity  and  de- 
pravity, I  ihall  give  a  (hort  account  of  the  fo- 
phifticalcafuiftry  of  the  Jefuits;  a  reUgious  onler 
which  arofe  after  the  reformation,  and  which  wa 
for  fome  time  cfteemed  to  be  the  great  bulwaik 
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prefent  td  his  mind  at  the  time  of  aAion.  They 
sdfo  maintained  that  an  opinion  or  precept  may 
be  followed  with  a  good  confcience^  if  it  had 
bten  taught  by  any  one  doftor  of  confiderable 
leputation^  even  though  it  be  contrary  to  the 
judgment  of  him  that  follows  it,  and  even  of 
Mm  that  recommends  it.  This  they  called  the 
ciodrine  of  probability. 

They  alfo  held  what  they  called  the  doftrine 
^^  fhihfopbical Jin^  according  to  which  an  aftion 
^'"^at  is  repugnant  to  the  dilates  of  reafon  might 
be  ofienfive  to  the  Deity.  They  held  that 
ickcd  a£tions  might  be  innocently  performed,  if 
could  in  their  own  mind,  conned  a  good 
^»d  with  them,  or  as  they  expreffed  it  dinSi  their 
^^aUi&ns  right.  Thus  a  man  who  kills  his  neigh- 
mr  in  a  duel  would  be  acquitted  by  them,  i^ 
any  time,  he  had  turned  his  thoughts  from  the 
prtndjde  of  revenge,  to  that  of  honour^  &c. 
Agreeably  to  this,  they  even  held  that  an  oadi 

might  be  taken  with  mental  additions  and  refer- 
vations.  This,  however  does  not  agree  with 
their  being  charged  with  paying  no  attention  to 
the  motives  with  which  adions  are  performed  ; 
but  it  agrees  very  well  with  their  maintaining  that 
the  &craments  produced  their  effeA  by  their  own 
▼irtue,  and  immediate  operation,  or  what  they 
called  opus  operatum.  But  it  cannot  be  fuppofed 
cfaat  all  thefe  maxims  were  held  with  perfeA  uni- 
Ibnnity  by  them  all  *. 

*  Molhciin>  vol.  iii.  p^^SS;  vol.  iv«p.  355,  &Ct 
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The  folly  and  wickednefs  of  thefe  maxims 
were  admirably  expofed  by  the  famous  Pafchalj  io 
his  Provincial  Letters^  which,  for  their  excellent 
compofition,  and  good  fenfe>  were  read  with  the 
utmoft    avidity,  and  the    higheft   approbatiocv 
through  all  Europe;  in  confequence  ofwhich  their 
doftines  were  univerfally  exploded,  and  held  ir^ 
the  greateft  abhorrence  by  all  men.     Indeed  th^ 
extreme  odioufnefs  of  them  contributed  not  a  lit--^ 
tie  to  the  downfall  of  the  order.   ' 

It  is  a  dangerous  maxim,  not  of  the  Jcfuits 
only,  but  of  the  divines  of  the  church  of  Rome  in 
general,  to  diftinguifh  between  contrition  and  ai- 
trition ;  allowing  great  merit  even  to  the  latter^ 
though  it  condfts  of  any  kind  of  forrow  on  the  ac- 
count of  fin,  even  for  the  lofs  or  difgrace  that  it 
brings  upon  a  man,  without  any  refolution  to  fin 
no  more.  Such  a  forrow  as  this,  they  fay,  makes 
the  facrament  of  penance  efFe6hial.  This  was  fet- 
tled at  the  council  of  Trent,  though  the  protef- 
tants  thought  that  it  flruck  at  the  root  of  all  reli- 
gion and  virtue  *. 

But  the  mod  flagrant  inftance  of  immorality 
with  which  the  church  of  Rome  is  charged,  is  the 
holding  that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics  ; 
and  upon  this  principle  the  council  of  Conftance 
afted,  when  the  fafe  conduft  which  the  emperor 
Sigifmond  had  given  to  John  Hufs  the  Bohemian 
reformer,  was  declared  to  be  invalid,  as  given  to 

*  Burnet  on  the  Articles,  p.  34S. 

an 
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«i  heretic^  on  which  he  was  arreftcd  and  con- 
demned CO  the  flames.  From  this  time  it  was  the 
opinion  of  many  in  the  church  of  Rome,  that  no 
promife  made  to  an  heretic  is  binding. 

Pope  Eugenius  authorized  Uladiflaus  king  of 

Hungary^  to  break  a  folemn  treaty  with  Amurath 

onpcrorof  the  Turks,  which  ended  as  it  might 

be  wifhed  that  fuch  horrible  prevarication  might 

tlways  end.     The  Turk  carried  a  copy  of  the 

treaty  into  the  field  of  battle,  and  difplaying  it  in 

die  beginning  of  the  engagement,  pronounced 

^doud,  *'  Behold,  O  Jcfus,  tliefe  are  the  covenants 

^  which  thy  chriftians  fwearing  by  thy  name,  made 

f*  with  me.   Now  therefore,  if  thou  art  a  God, 

**  revenge  thefe  injuries  to  mc,  and  to  thyfelf, 

*' upon  their  perfidious  heads."  The  confequence 

was,  that  the  Turks  being  exceedingly  exafpe- 

rated,  and  the  chriftians  difpirited,  the  latter 

were  put  to  flight ;  and  both  the  king  and  the 

cardinal  who  had  urged  him  to  break  the  peace, 

and  who  was  along  with  him,  were  killed  upon  the 

ipOL 

I  have  not  found  any  public  or  general  decla- 
rarion  on  the  fubjeA  of  keeping  no  faith  with 
heretics,  but  that  of  Clement  IX.  who,  in  his 
jtas^  printed  at  Rome  in  1724,  exprefsly  declares 
that  all  promifes  or  flipulations  made  in  favour 
of  proteftants,  are  entirely  null  and  void,  when- 

0^3  ^v^r 
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ever  they  are  prejudicial  to  the  catholvc  faidi, 
falvation  of  fouls,  or  to  any  rights  of  the  churd^  * 
even  though  fuch  engagennents  have  been 
ratified,  and  confirmed  by  oath. 

I  have  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  the  catho 
lies  of  this  day  would  rcjeft  this  doctrine  wkh 
much  abhorrence  as  proteftants  themfelves  i  and 
indeed,  if  it  had  not  been  a  general  opinion  widi 
them,  that  oaths  and  fubfcriptions  prefcribed  by 
proteftants  were  binding,  no  reafon  can  be  ^ven 
why  they  (hould  not  have  taken  the  oaths  which 
have  been  employed  in  this  country  to  prevent 
them  from  enjoying  the  advantages  of  other  fub- 
jefts ;  and  yet  in  all  the  time  fince  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country  has  been  proteftant,  no  fuch 
inftance  has  been  produced.  The  catholics  have 
univerfally  fubmitted  to  their  exclufion  from  all 
places  of  honour  and  profit,  the  payment  of  dou*' 
ble  taxes,  &c.  &c.  without  ever  endeavouring  to 
relieve  themfelves  by  a  declaration  or  oath,  which 
the  proteftants  fay  they  would  not  confider  as  bind- 
ing, and  for  the  violation  of  which  they  might,  it 
is  faid,  be  at  leaft  fure  of  obtaining  an  abfolution 
at  Rome.  But  even  there,  ir  is  very  probable, 
that  no  fuch  abfolution  would  now  be  given. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  in  many  <^er  refpefts 
catholics  do  not  lay  the  ftrefs  they  have  been  for- 
merly taught  to  do  on  things  foreign  to  real  vir- 
tue. 
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tuCj  that  isj  to  good  difpofitions  of  mind^  and  a 

good  condufl  in  life  5  as  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that 

nuiny  proteftants  are  far  from  being  free  from  all 

fijperftition  in  thefe  refpcfts.     But  now  that  the 

minds  of  men  feem  to  be  fo  well  opened  to  the 

ad  miffion  of  religious  truth  in  general,  errors  fb 

fundamental  as  thefe  which  relate  to  morality ^  will 

Imsutlly  remain  long  without  redrefs.     It  will  be 

}&2^>py  if  the  reformation  of  chriftians  in  doftrine 

difcipline  be  followed  by  a  fuitable  reforma- 

in  praftice. 
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Corruptions  of  Chriftianity. 


PART    X. 

^e  ISJiory  of  Minijiers  in  the  Cbriftian  Churchy 
and  ej^cially  of  Bishops. 


THE  INTRODUCTION. 

-*  HE  chriftian  church  was  fervcd  ori- 
ginally (exclufive  of  the  apoftles  and  other  tem- 
porary officers)  by  Elders  and  Deacons  only ;  the 
former  being  appointed  for  fpiritual  matters^  and 
the  latter  for  civil  affairs.  They  were  all  chofen 
by  the  people,  and  were  ordained  to  their  office 
by  prayer,  which,  when  it  was  made  on  the  be- 
half of  any  particular  perfon,  was  in  early  times 
always  accompanied  with  the  impoHtion  of  hands. 
For  the  fake  of  order  in  conducting  any  bufmefs 
that  concerned  the  whole  fociety,  one  of  the  elders 

was 
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was  made  prefident  or  moderator  in  their  aflem- 
blies^  but  widiout  any  more  power  than  that  of 
having  a  fingle  yote  with  {the  reft  of  his  brethren. 
From  this  fimple  conftitution,  it  is  certainly  af- 
tonifhing  to  conGdcr  how  thefe  fervants  of  the 
church,  came  in  time  to  be  the  lords  ofii^  and  of 
the  world ;  and  it  is  curious  to  obferve  the  various 
fteps  by  which  this  change  was  made. 


SECTION    I. 

f  Chriftian  MSmfiers  i 
the  Wefiern  Empire. 


T, 


HE  firft  change  in  the  conftitution  of 
the  primitive  churches^  was  making  the  moft  dif- 
ting^iifhed  of  the  eiders  to  be  confiant prefident,  or 
moderator^  in  their  ailembliesj  and  appropriating 
to  him  the  title  of  (cTKniw^aj)  or  hijhopy  which  had 
before  been  common  to  all  the  prefbyters  or 
elders^  but  without  giving  him  any  peculiar  power 
or  authority. 

Since  the  firft  chriftian  conv^ts  were  almoft 
ii^iolly  from  the  common  ranks  of  life,  there 
couM  be  no  great  diifierence  in  their  qualifications 

for 
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for  any  office,  except  what  natural  good  fenfe,  or 
age  and  experience,  might  give  to  fome  more 
than  to  others.  In  this  ilate  of  things,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  none  of  them  could  have  been  educated 
with  a  view  to  any  employment  of  this  kind. 
But  it  was  (bon  found  expedient,  and  efpecially  on 
account  of  the  controverlies  which  they  had  with 
Jews  and  heathens,  as  well  as  among  themfelves, 
that  their  public  inftru&ors,  and  efpecially  thefe 
bifhops,  fhould  be  men  of  fome  learning ;  and 
accordingly  fchools  were  ereded,  in  very  early 
times,  in  which  young  men  were  inftrufted  in 
fuch  branches  of  knowledge  as  were  found  to  be 
moft  uleful  to  them  in  the  difcharge  of  cheir 
minifterial  duties.  Ancient  writers  fay,  that  the 
apoflic  John  eftablifhed  a  fchool,  or  academy  of 
this  kind,  at  Ephefus.  However,  that  which  was 
afterwards  eftablifhed  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt, 
called  the  catechitk  Jchooly  formed  upon  the  plan 
of  thde  of  the  Greek  philofophers,  was  particu- 
larly famous. 

A  better  education,  and  fuperior  fitneis  for 
the  more  confpicuous  duties  of  chriftian  focieties^ 
in  expounding  the  fcriptures,  giving  various  in- 
ftru£iion,  public  prayer,  &c.  would  naturally 
create  a  greater  difierence  than  had  been  known 
before  betwem  chriltian  minifters  and  the  people, 
^uid  for  the  fame  reafon  between  the  bifliops  and 
the  ciders  i  and  power  and  influence  never  fail  to 

accompany 
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accompany  fuperior  qualifications.  But  it  was 
feveral  centuries  before  the  common  people 
ceafed  to  have  votes  in  every  thing  that  related 
to  the  whole  fociety. 

The  firft  great  change  in  the  conftitution  of 
the  chriftian  churchy  was  the  exaltation  of  the 
prefbyters  into  the  rank  of  bifhops  in  churches ; 
which  wasj  in  faftj  an  annihilation  of  that  impor- 
tant order  of  men,  and  threw  the  government  of 
a  church  into  the  hands  of  one  perfon. 

The  manner  in  which  this  change  took  place 
was  gradual  and  eafy.  Whenever  the  number  of 
converts  in  any  place  became  too  great  for  them 
to  aflemble  with  convenience  in  one  building, 
they  erefted  other  places  of  public  worfhip ;  but 
confidering  thefe  not  as  new  and  diftinA  churches, 
but  as  branches  of  the  old  one,  in  order  to  pre-* 
ferve  the  connexion  with  the  mother  church  they 
did  not  ordain  a  new  bifhop,  but  had  all  the 
minifterial  duty  done  either  by  fome  of  the  for- 
mer prefbyters,  or  by  new  ones  ordained  for  that 
purpofe. 

In  this  train  things  went  on  till  at  length  the 
mother  church,  or  fome  of  the  dependent  churches, 
fending  out  more  colonies,  and  to  greater  dif- 
tances,  the  bifliop  of  the  mother  church  (being 
the  only  perfon  in  the  diftrift  who  bore  that  name) 

came 
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^:ame  to  be  a .  diocejan  bijbcpy  whofe  ciders  and 
deacons  preHded  in  all  die  feparate  and  dependent 
churches.  Very  few  ciders  alfo  remained  in  the 
mother  church,  becaufe  none  were  now  ordained 
to  that  office,  except  fuch  as  lived  by  the  miniftry. 
The  church  of  Rome  muft  have  been  in  this  ftatc 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  when 
MaruUus  divided  it  (that  is,  all  the  chriflians  in 
Rome)  into  twenty-five  pariflies,  appointing  one 
prieft  for  each  of  them,  to  inftruft  the  people, 
and  to  adminifter  the  facraments.  It  was  the 
cuftom  for  the  bifhop  to  fend  a  part  of  the  con-, 
iccrated  bread,  after  the  adminiftration  of  the 
eucharift,  to  each  of  thefe  dependent  churches*. 

Sometimes,  however,  when  new  churches  were 
created  in  places  at  a  diftance  from  any  capital 
town,  they  were  governed  by  new-made  biihops, 
prdb]rters,  and  deacons,  like  the  original  churches. 
Beaufobre  fays  f ,  that  he  believes  one  cannot  find 
an  inftance  fo  early  as  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  of  a  church  governed  by  a  fingle  prcf- 
byter.  Thefe  country  biftiops,  called  choroeptf-- 
copi^  made  but  a  poor  figure  in  comparifon  with 
the  opulence  and  fplendor  of  the  city  bifhops. 
But  before  they  were  generally  abolifhed,  which 
was  in  the  fourth  century,  their  rank  and  power 
were  very  much  diminifhed.     In  a  council  held 

•  Sueiir>  A,  D.  307.  313. 
t  Hift.  of  Manichcifmey  vol.  i*  p.  113* 

at 
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at  Antioch,  in  34  ij  thcfe  country  biihops  were 
forbidden  to  ordain  priefts  or  deacons^  and  had 
only  the  power  of  appointing  perfons  to  inferior 
offices  in  the  church.  By  degrees  the  country 
bifliops  were  entirely  abolifhed  (though  not  ih 
idl  places  tiU  fo  late  as  the  tenth  century)  when 
rural  deans  and  arcbpriefts  were  inftituted  in  their 
place  *.  After  this  the  fyftem  of  diocefan  epifco- 
pacy  was  fully  eftablifhed.  There  were  bilhops 
in  capital  towns  only>  and  all  the  churches  withiA 
their  diftridb  were  governed  by  prefbyters>  or  dea^ 
cons  under  them. 

As  the  diftin£Hon  between  biihops  and  pref- 
byters  has  been  the  fubjeft  of  much  controveriy 
between  the  advocates  for  the  church  of  England 
and  the  Diflenters^  I  (hall  produce  a  few  mort 
authorities  to  prove  diat  originally  they  were  the 
fame  order  of  men. 

At  firft  the  oldeft  of  the  prefby ters  fucceeded 
of  courfe  to  the  place  of  prefident  among  them. 
But  this  ceafed  to  be  the  cafe  even  in  the  age 
of  the  apoftles,  when  the  prefident  was  chofen  by 
the  pluntlity  of  votes^  and  then  the  tide  of  b^sap^ 
which  before  had  been  common  to  all  the  prdf- 
byters,  was  appropriated  to  him.  This,  (ays 
Sueur,  was  in  the  time  of  Hyginus  f . 

*  Sueur,  A.  D.  341.  439.       f  A.  D.  i4i« 

In 
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In  the  age  of  Cyprian^  when  diftinftions  were 
made  among  the  bifhops  themfelves,  and  when 
he  YamftK  was  the  nnetropolitan  of  the  whole 
province,  and  one  who  was  a  ftrenuous  advocate 
for  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  clergy,  it  ap- 
pears that  even  this  nietropolitain  bi(hop  had  no 
more  authority  than  to  aflfemble  the  clergy  of  his 
province,  to  prefide  in  their  councils,  and  to  ad- 
mbhilh  his  brethren.  There  was  no  a£t  of  a 
^ritual  nature  that  was  peculiar  to  himfelf ;  and 
in  his  abfence  from  the  churchy  during  his  perie- 
cution,  every  part  of  his  office  was  difcharged  by 
his  prefbyters. 

r 

Chryibftom  fays*,  that  when  the  apoflle  Paul 
gave  orders  to  Titus  to  ordain  elders  in  every 
cicy^  he  meant  bifhops.  For,  fays  he,  he  would 
not  have  the  whole  ifland  of  Crete  committed  to 
one  man,  but  that  every  perfon  ihould  have  and 
mind  his  own  proper  cure;  for  fo  the  labour 
would  be  eafier  to  him,  and  the  people  to  be 
governed  would  have  more  care  taken  of  them. 
For  their  teachers  would  not  run  about  to  govern 
mnif  churches,  but  would  attend  to  die  ruling  of 
oofeiHiily,  and  fo  keep  it  in  good  order.  Theo- 
pfaylaft  alfo  interprets  the  paiTage  in  the  fame 
owmer,  faying  that  each  city  was  to  have  its  own 
^ftor,  and  that  by  prejbyters  in  this  place  the 

•  In  TJtum,  1.  V.  Opera,  vol.  x»  p.  1700. 
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apollle  meant  bijbops^ .  Oecumenius  and  Theo* 
doric  likewife  fay  that  the  apoftle  did  not  com- 
mit the  charge  of  that  large  ifland  to  one  manf, 
and  yet  it  is  not  fo  large  as  fome  of  our  diocefes. 

• 

Jerom,  on  the  epiflle  to  Titus>  lays,  that 
among  the  antients^  priefts  and  bifliops  were  die 
fame;  but  that  by  degrees  the  care  of  a  church 
was  given  to  one  perfon,  in  order  to  prevent  dif- 
fention.  This  he  proves  at  large  from  nuny  paf- 
f^ges  in  the  new  TeftamenL  Let  the  bilhops 
know,  fays  h<r,  that  they  are  above  the  pri^fis 
more  by  cuftom  than  by  the  appointment  of 
Chrift^.  The  fame  learned  Father  alfo  lays  thatt 
at  the  beginning,  churches  were  governed  by  the 
common  council  of  prelbyters,  like  an  arifto- 
cracys  but  afterwards  the  fuperintendency  was 
given  to  one  of  the  prelbyters,  who  was  then 
called  the  bilhop,  and  wlio  governed  the  church, 
but  Hill  with  the  council  of  the  prelbyters  J. 

At  firft  bifliops  were  appointed  by  the  whole 
congregation,  confifting  of  cler^  and  laity ^  as  they 
were  afterwards  called,  nor  did  any  church  Uply 
to  the  neighbouring  bilhops  to  affift  at  thfi;  "^^ 
nation.  Irenseus  was  ordained  by  priefts 
and  fuch  was  the  general  cuftom  of  the 
of  Alexandria  till  the  beginning  of  the  IcM^ 


•  Pierce's  Vindication,yp,  375.        f  lb.  p.  343 
}  Open,  vol.  vi.  p.  19s.        \  Anecdoteii  p.  04.  5. 
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ctnvatf  ^  Cyprian  alfo  fays  that  it  belonged  to 
the  people  chiefly  to  chufe  wordiy  pafton,  and 
to  idufe  the  unworthy. 

Afterwards  wlien  a  new  tnfhop  was  chofen  in 
any  chuich»  it  came  to  be  the  cuftom  to  invite 
the  neigbbouriqg  bifhops  to  attend  and  aflift  on 
^  occafion;  and  while  this  was  voluntary  on 
bodi  fides*  there  was  a  decency  and  propriety  ia 
k;  as  it  (hewed  the  readinefi  of  the  neighbouring 
biihops  to  receive  the  new  one  as  a  friend  and 
brother.  But  this  innocent  cuftom  had  bad  coa*- 
iequencesj  as  the  attendance  of  the  neighbouring 
bifliops  on  the  occafion^  from  being  ti^fUmwry^ 
came  to  be  dmfidered  as  mcijfdryi  and  as  a  coo^ 
fiderable  number  had  ufually  attended,  it  came 
10  be  a  rx4e»  that  it  could  not  be  done  without 
the  GOBCuitence  of  tbrn^  one  of  whom  laid  hia 
hand  on  the  head  of  the  new  bifliop,  when  he  waa 
reoomoiendcd  to  the  bkffing  of  God  by  prayer. 
In  die  diird  century  diis  was  always  done  by  thi 
metropolitan  Uihop  %  at  leaft  it  was  never  dons 
widiout  his  confentor  order.  The  lecond  coun^ 
cil  qC  Jj^ice  ordered  diat  bifhops  (hould  be  chofen 
by^lpft  IxUhc^  But  in  the  Weft  the  people 
cheir  right  of  chufing  their  biihops  titt 
reign  of  Charlemaigne  and  his  fonsi  and 
^t  taken  from  them  till  the  council  of 
in  i05of. 


BdbageRUbiit  dM  Bglifei  Rdbnatf^Tol.  iii.p.  t|» 
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The  ufual  ceremony  in  appointing  a  bifhop 
was  the  mpofttim  of  bands,  which,  as  I  have 
obferved,  was  originally  nothing  more  than  a 
gefture  which  was  always  made  ufe  of  when 
prayer  was  made  for  any  particular  perfon.  What 
is  impofition  of  hands,  fays  Auftin,  but  the  prayer 
that  is  made  over  the  perfon  ♦  ?  Accordingly  we 
find  that  this  ceremony  was  not  always  thought 
neceflary.  For  inilead  of  impofmg  hands  on  the 
bifhops  of  Alexandria,  rhey  only  placed  them  on 
their  chair,  a  cuftom  which  continued  many 
centuries  f. 

Though  bifhops  were  originally  no  other  than 
preA)yters  the  manner  of  their  ordination  being 
the  fame,  and  the  prefbyters  difcharging  eveiy 
part  of  the  office  of  bifliop;  no  fooner  was  the 
diftinftion  between  them  ellablifhed,  than  the 
bifhops  began  to  appropriate  certain  funfbions  to 
themfelves.  It  appears  by  the  aft  of  the  third 
council  of  Carthage,  that  whereas  before  priefts 
had  the  power  of  affigning  the  time  of  public  pe- 
nance, and  of  giving  abfolution,  as  alfo  of  conic* 
crating  virgins,  and  of  making  the  chrifm  (or 
that  mixture  of  oil  and  balm  with  which  one  of 
the  unftions  at  baptifm  was  made)  without  the 
advice  of  the  bifhop,  all  thefe  things  were  for- 
bidden by  thefe  canons,  and  given  to  the  bifhops  j:. 

*  De  baptifmo  contra  Donadftas,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xri.  Opera,  Tol«  Tii. 
p.  410. 

i*  Baihage,  voU  ill.  p«  29«  I  Sueur  A.  D»  397. 
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But  the  principle  thing  by  which  the  bifliops 
were  diftinguiflied  afterwards  was  the  power  of 
confirming  the  baptized^  when  that  chrifm  was 
applied. 

■m 

I 

After  the  reign  of  Adrian,  when  Jerufalem  was 
utterly  deftroyed,  and  the  Jews  difperfed,  an  opi- 
nion began  to  prevail  among  chriftians,  that  their 
minifters  fucceeded  to  the  charadters,  rights,  and 
privileges  of  the  Jewifli  priefthood;  and  this  was 
another  fource  of  honour  and  profit  to  the  clergy. 
Upon  this  the  prdbyters  aflumed  the  ftile  and 
rank  oifriefts^  bifliops  that  of  hi^  priefts^  and 
deacons  that  ofLevUes^. 

The  principle  occafion  of  the  great  diftin£bion 
chat  was  made  between  the  clergy  and  the  people, 
between  the  bifhops  and  the  prefbyters,  and  alfo 
among  the  bifhops  themfelves,  was  their  afTem-* 
bling  in  fynods,  to  deliberate  about  affairs  of 
conunon  concern,  a  cuftom  which  began  about 
the  middle  of  the  fecond  century;  for  it  cannot 
be  traced  any  higher.  By  this  means  the  power 
of  die  clergy  was  confiderably  augmented,  and 
the  privileges  of  the  people  diminifhed.  For 
dumgh  at  firft  thefe  bifhops,  afTembled  in  con- 
vocation, acknowledged  themfelves  to  be  no  more 
than  die  deputies  of  the  people,  they  foon  drop- 
ped that  ftile,  and  made  decrees  by  their  own  au- 

*  Moihdm»  vol.  u  p.  1461 
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tiiority,  and  tt  kngdi  daimcd  apower  of  prefcrilH 
ing  boch  in  matters  of  faith  and  of  diicipUne. 

For  the  more  orderiy  holdii^  of  diefe  aflem- 
blies,  fame  one  biihop  in  a  large  diftrift  was  em- 
jdoyed  by  comnKMi  confent  to  fummon  diem» 
and  to  prefide  in  them;  and  this  being  geoendfy 
the  bifliop  of  the  metropolis,  or  die  city  b  whidi 
the  civil  governor  relided,  he  was  called  die  ii»* 
tr&poSim  or  wnbbiftHfp.  The  term  ArcUiiflbop 
was  firft  vfed  by  Athanafius  afterwards  by  Efi* 
phanius»  and  fixim  the  year  4jo^  it  was  common 
in  die  church*. 

When  the  clergy  of  feveral  provinces  aflem-^ 
bled,  they  appointed  officers  with  a  more  eattenfive 
jurifilidkion^  and  called  them  Patrmdn,  or  iVv* 
fMoies.  This  lafl:  term  was  not  tiled  before  the 
time  of  Leo  I.  That  ofpalriarcb  was  fiift  v&d 
by  the  Montanifts,  and  in  dme  came  to  be  ap* 
plied  to  the  five  principal  fees  of  Rome»  Coo* 
ftantinople,  Alexandria,  Andoch,  and  Jeniftknaf • 
Thefe  patriarchs  were  didii^ifhed  by  particukr 
rights  and  privileges.  They  alio  confeciatcd  dx 
biihops  of  their  refpedive  provinces.  They  ai^ 
fembled  them  yearly  in  council,  and  all  impoftat 
controverfies  were  referred  to  their  decifioa,  ei|ie* 
daily  where  the  bifhops  were  concerned  i  and 
they  appointed  vicars  or  deputies  to  aft  finr  dicm 

*  Suewr,  A.  Dt  sSt.      1 1^* 
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in  die  lemoter  pitmnces.  Scvenl  frfaces^  how- 
ever, in  die  fifth  century  mtintsdned  their  inde^ 
pendencc  on  thefe  patriarchs;  and  both  the  em- 
peron  md  the  general  councils  were  obftades 
in  the  way  of  their  ambition*. 

Many  of  thefe  abufes  were  promoted  by  the 
cooftitiitioiis  of  Conftantine,  who  was  the  firft 
petfim  tliat  afiembled  a  gnural  cMtMcil,  to  which 
•M  die  bUhops  of  the  chriftian  world  were  invited 
Hnriog  made  a  new  divifion  of  the  en^iire  for 
cml  purpofesy  he  adapted  the  external  govern- 
of  the  church  to  it  When  this  divifion 
completed,  thofe  who  make  the  correfpond- 
code  between  the  civil  and  ecdefiaftical  govern* 
neoti  At  moft  exaft,  fay  diat  the  Ufibops  corre* 
%>ondwl  CD  dMife  magiftrates  who  prefiided  over 
Bttf^  cttiesi  die  metropolitan^  or  arcbUfifOf^  to  the 
praconfiih  or  prefidents  of  provinces,  compre* 
heading  feverat  eides  1  the  frimates  to  the  env- 
vicars,  or  lieutenants,  each  of  whom  go- 
in  one  of  the  thirteen  great  diocefes}  into 
triiichdie  whole  empire  was  divided;  and  the 
fatrimrtbs  to  ihcfrifitSi  pratorii^  each  d'whom 
had  feveral  diocefes  under  them.  But  it  is  not 
pMbiUe  dut  this  fiibdivifion  was  ever  esudly 
iibfisnwL  However,  the  government  of  the 
church  anfwered  nnuch  more  exaftly  to  the  go- 
fminicnt  of  die  ftate  10  the  Eaft  than  in  die 

*  MolMim»  to),  i.  p.  fyt. 
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Weft ;  and  in  the  wcftcrn  parts  of  Africa 

was  little  or  no  correfpondence  between  them  ^J^- 

In  confequence  of  this  arrangement,  a  bi(ho^=3 
in  a  metropolitan  city  acquired  the  power  of  or^ 
daining  and  depofing  the  bifhops  of  the  cities  de-* 
pendent  upon  his  metropolis,  and  alfo  of  termi- 
nating their  differences  and  providing  fer  their 
wants  in  general.  But  this  power  was  not  tb» 
folute ;  fince  the  metropolitan  could  do  nodung 
without  the  confent  of  the  bifliops  of  the  pro- 
vince. There  were  alfo  fome  bifhops  who  had 
only  the  title  of  metropolitan,  without  any  power 
annexed  to  itf. 

As  the  metropolitans  followed  the  rank  of 
their  metropolis,  fo  the  patriarchs  or  Exarchs^  as 
they  were  fometimes  called,  followed  the  condi- 
tion of  the  capital  cities  of  their  diocefe.  Thus 
as  Antioch  was  the  capital  city  of  the  Eaft,  con- 
taining fifteen  provinces,  the  bifhop  of  that  city 
cxercifed  a  jurifdiftion  over  all  the  metropoUtans, 
having  a  power  of  affembling  the  councils  of  the 
diocefes,  &c:{:.  Conftantinople  being  made  the 
feat  of  the  empire,  the  bifhop  of  it,  not  content 
with  the  tide  of  metropolitan,  or  even  of  Exarch, 
was  firft  honoured  with  that  of  Patriarch  as 
more  exprefTive  of  dignity  and  pre-eminence  j  and 
thence  he  took  occafion  to  give  a  greater  extent 


*  Abecdotes,p.  75.       fib.  p.  63.       tlb«p,65. 
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to  his  patriarchate,  fo  as  to  encroach  upon  the 
province  of  the  patriarch  of  Rome*. 

As  die  higher  clei^  rofe  above  the  inferior, 
fo  thefe  were  not  wanting  to  themfelves,  but 
magnified  their  refpe£tive  offices  in  proportion. 
In  the  fourth  century  rhofe  prefbyters  and  dea* 
cons  who  filled  the  firft  ftations  of  thofe  orders, 
obtained  the  name  of  arcb-pre/byters  and  arch- 
deactmsy  and  alfo  obtained  more  power  than  the 
reft  of  their  brethren  f.  It  was  a  confiderable 
tinae,  however,  before  the  offices  of  priefls  and 
deacons  came  to  be  confounded  as  they  now  are 
in  many  refpeds.  But  when  there  was  peculiar 
profit  or  honour  in  any  of  the  flinftions  of  dea- 
cons or  archdeacons,  they  were  occafionally  be* 
flowed  upon  the  priefls,  who  retained  the  name 
of  the  lower  ofiice.  An  inftance  of  this  we  have 
not  only  in  the  preient  office  of  archdeacon  in  the 
church  of  England,  but  in  the  deans  and  chapters 
of  cathedral  churches. 

In  confequence  of  all  thefe  changes,  there  did 
not  [remain  at  the  conclufion  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, fo  much  as  a  ihadow  of  the  antient  confti- 
tution  of  the  chriftian  church ;  the  privileges  of 
the  prefbyters  and  people  having  been  ufurped 
by  the  bifhops,  who  did  not  fail  to  affume  the 
fbte  and  dignity  fuited  to  their  new  diftin£tions. 
Indeed,  long  before  this  time,  and  even  before 

*  Anecdotes^  p.  73.       f  Moiheinivol.  i.  p.  190. 
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Che  empire  became  chriftian,  a  fjnrit  of  fMide  and 
ambition,  that  very  IjMrit  againft  which  our  Sa* 
viour  fo  frequently  and  eameftly  caudoned  hit 
difciples,  had  got  hSt  hold  of  many  of  the  chriH 
tian  biihops.  We  find  in  the  writii^  of  Cy- 
prian, that  in  his  time  many  bilhops  aflSuned 
great  ftate,  with  fpiendid  enligns  of  power^  as  a 
princely  throne,  lurrounded  with  offic€rs»  te. 
The  prefbyters  and  deacons  alTo  imitated  tfaem 
in  fome  meafure^  and  this  laft  order,  being  abom 
the  offices  to  which  they  were  origin^  a^ 
poimed,  had  them  done  by  inferior  officers  cie* 
ated  on  purpo^  as  door  keepers,  readers,  gnnN^ 


The  pride  of  the  bifhops  was  fo  greae  ia 
fourth  century,  and  they  fet  themfehres  fs}  much^ 
higher  than  the  priefts,  that  ^rius  a  Semiarian, 
auid  a  great  reformer,  thought  it  nece0ary,  to 
urge  anK>ng  his  principal  tenets,  that  bifliops 
were  not  diftinguiihed  from  prefbyters  by  any 
divine  right;  but  that,  according  to  the  New 
Teftament,  their  office  and  authority  was  intirely 
the  fame.  His  doftrine  in  general,  by  which  he 
endeavoured  to  bring  the  difcipline  of  the  church 
to  its  priftine  flate,  excited  much  diflurbancc  in 
ieveral  provinces  of  Alia  Minor*. 

The  wealth  and  power  of  the  bifhc^  of  the 
greaccr  fce&  were  foon  very  confiderable,  fo  as 

*  Moihrim,  volt  it  p«  %i^ 
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to  mht  Atn  fcfemble  prinoci*  Pi'ctgititui^ 
^H^pr**  confol,  being  prefled  to  embnce  chitf- 
tiaiitt7>*  iaid,  according  to  MarcdUmu,  ^  Make 
^  me  bifliop  of  Rome,  and  I  will  become  a  chriC* 
^  dan.''  AimI  yet  the  proptktj  of  the  dergjr 
ia  gBoeral  having  no  independent  fomines,  at 
weU  as  their  not  enriching  their  fiiaiiliea  otic 
of  the  revenues  of  die  churchy  was  very  evident 
an  tkofe  dmes.  Cooftandne  prohibited  by  an 
tdift  any  rich  man  to  enter  into  die  church* 
Jerom  wu  cf  ofunion  that  none  of  the  clergy 
Aoold  have  any  property  of  their  owns  and 
Anftin  admitted  none  into  his  church  who  did  not 
fifftdi^K^eofall  their  goods.  He  did  not,  how- 
evcTy  dunk  this  abfolutdy  neceflary,  but  only  fiir 
their  greater  perfisftioo** 

Somedmeadie  revenues  ofacfaurdi  were  not 
fafBctent  for  the  maintenance  of  die  clergy  1  and 
in  that  cafe  it  was  not  tbou^  improper  diat  they 
ihovki  contribute  to  dieir  own  maintenance  by 
dior  hbour.  In  fbme  cafes  this  was  ezprefsly 
enycNoed.  Thus  the  fourth  coundl  of  Caridiage, 
fadd  in  389,  ordered  the  dergy  and  monks  to  gain 
their  fivdihood  by  feaie  trade,  provided  it  did  not 
divttt  them  from  the  duties  of  dieir  office  ^« 

It  was  very  early  thou^  to  be  of  great  im- 
|iorianrr  that  die  dergy  ihoutd  have  no  fecidar 
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care  that  would  engage  much  of  their  thoi:^;ht8^ 
and  attention.   The  apoftolical  canons^  whidi, 
though  fpuriousi  were  written  in  the  fourth  oen- 
tury^  order  that  bifliops  ihould  not  meddle  with 
the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs ;  and '  that  if 
they  did,  they  fhould  be  depofed.   The  ianme  or* 
ders  were  given  by  the  councils  of  Chalcedon, 
.  Carthage,  Ments,  &c.    Nay,  it  appears  by  the 
letters  of  Cyprian,  that  a  clergyman  could  not 
even  be  a  guardian  or  truilee  to  a  child.  i^With 
this  view  Conftantine  exempted  the  clergy  from 
all  public  and  civil  employments.    But  for  die 
fake  of  gain,  the  clergy  of  thofe  times  were  too 
ready  to  undertake  any  office  or  employment 
whatever.  Chryfoftom  laments  that  ecdefiaftics, 
abandoning  the  care  of  fouls,  became  fteward^ 
aud  farmers  of  taxes,  employments  unbecoming 
their  holy  miniiby.     Bi(hops,  he  f^d,  fliould 
have  nothing  but  food  and  raiment,  that  they 
may  not  have  their  defires  drawn  after  worldly 
things  *. 

But  at  the  fame  time  that  Conftantine  and 
other  emperors  releafed  the  clergy  fix)m  all  obli- 
gation to  duties  of  a  civil  nature,  they  gave  theoi 
fecular  bufinefs  in  another  way,  viz.  by  enforcing 
the  rules  of  church  difcipline,  and  by  giving  the 
bifhops  the  cognizance  of  all  ecclefiaftical  affairSj 
and  ecclefiaflical  perfons,  fuch  as  had  before  been 

*  In  I  Tim.  v.  17.  Opera,  vol.  x«  p.  1605. 
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lMt>ug^€-to  the  fecular  judges  *»  and  Juftinian 
greatly  enlarged  this  kind  of  authority  f.  The 
clergy  having  thus  tailed  of  civil  power,  foon 
got  a  fendnefs  for  it,  which  requirol  to  be  re- 
ftrained.  So  early  as  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury^  it  was  complained  that  the  bifliops  wifhed 
to  extend  their  jurifdi£bion,  and  in  452,  Valen- 
dnian  III.  made  a  law,  declaring  that  a  bifhop 
had  no  power  to  judge  even  the.  clergy,  but  widi 
their  own  confent  %. 

In  this  age,  and  indeed  much  later,  it  was  &r 
firom  being  thought  improper  that  the  general  re- 
gulaiUn  of  ecclefiaftical  matters  fhould  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  fupreme  civil  power.    Conftandne 
made  many  laws  in  ecclefiaftical  matters,  as  con- 
cealing the  age,  the  qualification,  and  dudes  of 
the  clergy;   and  Juftinian  added  many  more. 
Appeals  were  made  to  the  emperors  againft  the 
injuftice  of  the  fynods.     They  received  them, 
and  appointed  fuch  biftiops  to  hear  and  try  the 
caufes,  as  happened  to  be  about  the  court.   The 
emperors  called  feveral  councils,  they  even  fat 
in  diem,  and  confirmed  their  decrees.   This  was 
the  conftant  pra&ice  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
both  in  the  Eaft  and  in  the  Weft ;  and  when  the 
empire  was  divided  into  many  lefier  fovereign- 
lies,  thofe  petty  princes  continued  to  a£t  the 
fame  part. 

*  Sueur»  A.  D«  356.        f  Anecdote!,  p<  I25« 
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Though  the  regulations  eft^liflicd  by  the 
dtrgy  were  numerous  b  the  dme  of  Conftun* 
tkiej  they  contained  nothing  that  coidd  juftly  ex- 
€3De  the  jealoufy  of  the  tmpeton ;  becaufe  it 
was  then  univer&Ily  agreed,  that  the  emperors 
ought  to  regulate  the  ecclefiaftical  difdpline.  Ont 
l9KX>k  of  the  Theodolian  code  is  whoUy  employed 
on  regulations  refpe&ing  the  perfbns  and  goods 
of  ecclefiaftics*. 

A  kind  of  ecclefiaftical  power  was  alio  allowed 
to  many  rich  laymen,  as,  in  many  cafes,  diey 
had  the  appointment  of  the  bifhops  i  at  kift  diejr 
coukl  not  be  appointed  without  dietr  ooofeoL 
This  right  of  Fatrmutge  was  introduced  in  tiie 
fourth  century9  to  encourage  the  opulent  to  craft 
%  number  of  churches  i  which  they  were  the  moic 
induced  to  do,  by  having  the  power  of  a{^)oinc» 
ing  the  minifters,  who  were  to  officiate  in  thenu 
And  it  was  an  old  heathen  opinion,  that  nation 
and  provinces  were  happy,  and  fxtt  from  dai^^» 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  temples  they 
comsinedf. 

As  it  was  deemed  inconfiftent  with  the  clerical 
charader  to  have  any  fecular  concerns,  ta  in  this 
age  this  idea,  together  with  that  of  the  greater 
purity  of  the  unmarried  ftate,  made  it  to  be 
thought  not  quite  proper  for  the  clergy  to  have 

*  AnecdottSt  p.  99.       f  Moiheiiii,ToK  iii*  p^  joi* 
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wives  and  fiuniliet,  kft  dieir  though  fliookl  be 
diftnAed  by  tbe  cares  of  this  life ;  though  mar- 
riage  wu  noc  abiohitdy  prohibited  to  the  priefia* 
This  rigour  was  introduced  by  the  Momanifta. 
Thefe  condemned  all  fecond  niarriages»  and  thia 
opnuon  of  theirs  generally  pref  aled  among  chrii^ 
tiaoi  afterwards ;  and  not  only  did  they  refuft 
to  admit  to  the  priefthood  thofe  who  had  beea 
married  twicei  but  even  thofe  who  were  mar- 
ried at  alL 

So  much  were  die  minds  of  chriftimis  in  ge- 
neral impreifed  with  thefe  fentimencS)  at  die  time 
that  die  empire  became  dirifUan,  that  it  was 
propofed  at  the  coundl  of  Nice,  that  the  bilhqMy 
pridftsy  and  deacons,  Ihoukl  ceafe  to  cohabit  with 
the  wives  which  they  had  married  while  they  were 
l^fmen.  But  at  die  inflanoe  of  PaphnutixB,  a 
vcBcralik  old  confe£Rir,  diis  did  not  pais  into  a 
decree;  and  therefore  thefe  Fadiers  contented 
diemlUvcs,  with  ordering  that  priefts  who  were 
not  already  nurried  Ifaould  abftain  fiom  it.  But 
even  before  this,  viz«  at  a  fynod  held  at  Elvira, 
in  Spain,  in  the  year  306,  celibacy  was  ablblutely 
ciQc^ned  to  priefts,  deacons,  and  fub-deaoons  ^« 
However,  notwithftanding  thefe  legularioos,  and 
every  provifion  that  was  made  afterwards  to  fe- 
cure  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  fupported  by  the 
general  opinion  of  chriftians,  the  marriage  of 
priefts  was  not  uncommon  in  many  parts  of  the 
chriftian  world,  quite  down  to  the  reformadon. 

When 
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When  learning  became  lefs  common  among 
the  laity  in  the  weftem  parts  of  the  world,  even 
the  clergy  were  often  found  to  be  very  ignorant ; 
though  it  was  remarkable  that  there  was  m(Mie 
literature  at  this  time  in  Britain^  which  had  then 
fufFered  lefs  by  the  invafion  of  barbarous  nations, 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  empire.  When  Con- 
ftantine  had  appointed  a  council  at  Conftantinoplc^ 
Agathon  bilhop  of  Rome>  made  an  apology  for 
the  two  bifhops  whom  he  fent  thither  as  his  .le-> 
gates,  on  account  of  their  want  of  learning ;  fiiy- 
ing)  that  to  have  had  a  theologian^  he  muft  have 
(ent  to  England  *•  Even  In  the  Eait  feveral  bifhopa 
at  the  councils  of  Ephefus  and  Chalcedon  could 
not  write,  fo  that  other  perfons  ligned  the  decrees 
for  themf. 

It  was  in  part  to  provide  for  the  better  inftruc- 
tion  of  the  clergy,  and  in  part  alfo  as  an  imitation 
of  the  monadic  life,  which  rofc  in  its  credit  as  the 
clergy  funk  in  the  public  efteem,  that  firft  Eufe- 
bius  bifhop  of  Verceil,  and  after  him  Auftin, 
formed  in  his  houfe  a  focicty  of  ecclefiailics,  who 
lived  in  common,  having  him,  the  bifhop,  for 
their  &ther  and  mafter;  and  in  time  this  inftitu- 
don  gave  rife  to  the  canons  and  frebends  of  ca- 
thedral churches  J, 

•  Sueur,  A.  D.  6So.       f  Jortin^t  Remarks,  toI,  it.  p.  177. 
X  Sueur,  A.  D.  395. 
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SECTION    II. 

The  I^fiory  of  the  Clergy  from  the  Fall  of  ibe  Ro- 
man Empire  in  the  fFeJl,  to  the  Reformation. 

X  N  the  former  period  we  have  feen  a 
very  confiderable  departure  from  the  proper 
charafter  of  prefbyters  or  bifhc^s,  in  thofe  who 
bore  that  title  in  the  chriftian  church.  But  in 
this  we  (hall  fee  a  much  greater  departure,  and 
duoug^  the  increafing  ignorance  and  fuperilition 
in  the  laity^  we  (hall  find  fuch  a  degree  oi power 
afllimed  by  the  clergy,  as  was  nearly  terminating 
in  the  entire  fubjedtion  of  every  thing  to  their 
wilL  But  in  the  mean  time  the  different  orders 
of  thole  who  fuftained  a  religious  character  were 
a  check  upon  each  other. 

In  the  firft  place  I  fhall  repeat  what  was  ob- 
fcrved  with  another  view  in  a  former  part  of  this 
worky  viz.  that  a  conflderable  change  took  place 
in  the  idea  of  the  powers  fuppofed  to  be  given  to 
priefts  by  their  ordination,  and  confequendy  in 
the  form  of  ordination.  Originally  nothing  was 
neceflary  to  the  conferring  of  holy  orders  but 
frfffcr^  and .  the  impojition  of  bands.  But  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  doftrine  of  tranfubftantiation,  a  new 

fonn 
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£irm  was  obferved^  viz.  the  delivery  to  the  prieft 
of  the  veflek  in  which  the  eucharift  was  cdc- 
brated^  with  a  form  of  words,  exprefling  the 
communication  of  a  power  of  offering  faar^ees  /$ 
GoJ,  and  of  celebrating  majfes.  Alfo  a  new  bene- 
diftion  was  added,  which  refpeAed  the  new 
doctrine  of  penance  and  abfolution.  For  the 
bifhop,  in  laying  on  hb  hands,  fays.  Receive  ye 
tb€  Hcly  Ohoji.  fVhofe  fins  ye  remit  thef  are  re* 
mittedy  and  wbofe  fins  ye  retain  they  are  retabtii. 
According  to  the  fyftem  now  received  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  the  priefts  have  two  difiiiift 
powers,  Wz.  that  oi  cmfeaating^  and  diat  of  «^ 
Jelimng.  They  are  ordained  to  the  former  by  ihe 
delivoy  of  die  vefleli,  and  to  the  latter  by  tbe 
bifhop  alone  lajang  on  his  hands^  and  isyti^ 
Receive  ye  the  Holy  Gbofi,  fire.  And  it  U  &id 
that  the  bifliop  and  pridb  laying  on  their  haaidm 
jointly,  which  from  andent  cuftom  is  (till  retained 
among  them,  and  which  was  the  only  proper 
ceremony  of  ordinadon,  is  nothing  more  dum 
declaring,  as  by  their  fufirage,  that  fuch  a  per- 
fon  ought  to  be  ordained  *• 

In  the  former  period  we  law  diat  the  biihops 
began  to  referve  to  themielves  die  power  of  con- 
firming after  baptifin.  This  was  fully  aflcrted 
in  this  period.  When  the  Bulgarians  were  con* 
verted  to  chriftianity,  which  was  in  die  nioth 

*  Burwt  oa  the  Artidei,  p»355« 
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^^tuiy^  and  their  priefts  had  both  baptized  and 
5^*lfinncd  the  new  converts,  pope  Nicholas  fent 
•Qiops  among  them,  with  orders  to  conBrm 
^Ven  thofc  who  had  been  already  confirmed  by 
^*^c  prictts*.    However,  when  the  doftrine  of 
^^i^fiibftandation  was  eftabliftied,  it  was  xlot  pof- 
^Ic  that  the  bifhops,  with  refpeft  to  their  fpiri- 
tual  power,  fhould  (land  higher  than  the  priefts : 
fcr  what  power  can  be  fuperior  to  that  of  mak- 
ing a  God?  And  yet  we  find  that  the  fchool- 
men  endeavoured  to  make  the  epifcopate  to  be  a 
hi^er  degree  and  extenfion  of  the  priefthood« 

In  this  period  the  priefts  aflumed  feveral  new 
badges^  or  figns  of  their  character,  and  thefe 
were  generally  borrowed  from  the  heathen  rituaL 
Thus  the  fiavm  bead  and  Jurplkes  were  bor- 
rowed fit>m  the  Egyptian  priefts,  and  the  crofier^ 
or  p^tnrd  fiaff^  was  the  lituus  of  the  Roman 

augurs  t* 

Now  alfo  we  find  what  feems  to  be  a  quite 
new  order  in  the  church,  but  in  faft  it  was  only 
an  extenfion  of  power  in  the  orders  that  exifted 
before,  without  any  addition  to  the  fpiritual  cha- 
rafter.  This  is  the  rank  oi  Cardinal  in  the  church 
of  Rome.  Thefe  cardinals,  though  they  were 
not  heard  of  in  former  times,  now  have  the  rank 

*  fiurnet  on  the  Articles^  p.  33s, 

t  Hiilory  of  Popery,  vol.  ill.  p»  340.  355. 
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of  princes  in  the  church,  with  the  kkt  potwer  of 
chuiing  the  pq>c.  It  is  about  the  end  of  the 
fixth  century,  and  efpecially  in  the  letters  of 
pope  Gregory,  that  we  firft  meet  with  the  term 
cardinal  ptiefts  and  cardinal  deacmu^  but  they 
were  then  in  many  other  churches,  befides  diat 
of  Rome  •• 

As  the  term  cardinal  figniHes  ctiif,  or  the 
principal^  the  cardinal  priefts  in  the  diurdi  of 
Rome  are  fuppofed  by  (bme  to  have  beefi  tfcofe 
priefts  whom  MaruUus,  menrioned  abovt,  let 
over  the  twenty-five  parilhes  into  which  he  di- 
vided the  church  of  Rome,  with  priefts  and  dea- 
cons under  them,  fo  that  being  neat  ih  mk  A 
the  pope  they  rofe  in  power  and  weiUl  as  he 
did.  But  till  the  eleventh  century  riiefe  caidikial 
priefts  held  no  confiderable  rank,  and  they  were 
not  admitted  into  their  councils,  till  the  year 
964.  Or,  though  they  might  aflfift  at  thetai  and 
likewife  at  the  nomination  of  the  popes,  as  part 
of  the  body  of  the  clergy,  they  were  always 
named  after  the  bifhop;  but  ft'om  this  time  it 
became  the  intereft  of  the  popes  to  advance  their 
dignity.  Still,  however,  diere  renuins  traces  of 
their  former  rank.  For  the  popes  never  pall 
diemfelves  cardinals,  but  biihops.  They  aifo 
Call  bifhops  their  irotbers,  but  the  cardinals  their 
Moved  children. 

*  Anccdoteiy  p.  nt. 
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It  was  only  in  the  year  1059  that  the  cardi- 
nab  appear  to  be  neceflarily  joined  with  the 
clergy  in  the  eledion  of  a  pope^  but  about  a 
hundred  years  after  this  they  obtained  of  Alex- 
ander in.  that  they  ifaould  have  the  fole  nomi- 
nation;  and  fince  that  time  they  have  been  coit- 
timially  gaining  new  privilege  and  dignities. 
They  are  now  confidered  as  the  pope's  great 
council,  and  no  oadi  of  fidelity  is  required  of 
dienu     Innocent  IV.  in   1244,   ordained  that 
ydim  die  cardinals  rode  out  they  fhould  always 
wear  a  red  hat,  to  Ihew  diat  they  were  ready  to 
flicd  thdr  blood  in  the  caufe  of  the  church ;  and 
Paul  II.  about  the  year  i47i>  ordained  that 
AfBf  flioidd  wear  robes  of  fcarlet.   Whereas  all 
odier  peifens^  even  kings  and  emperors,  muft 
kift  the  fopt^s  toe,  the  carcUnals  kifs  hts  bands 
and  nx>utb.    If  a  cardinal  accidentally  nnieets  a 
criminal  going  to  execution  he  has  a  power  of 
fimng  his  life  I  and  it  is  faid  diat  none  of  them 
can  be  condemned  for  a  crime  but  by  ieventy-^ 
two  Wftnefles  if  he  be  a  cardinal  biihop,  fixty. 
two  if  he  be  a  cardinal  prieft,  and  twenty-feven 

be  a  cardinal  deacon*. 


In  voy  early  dmea  we  find  a  number  of  in- 
ferior offices  in  die  churches,  with  names  fuited 
M  dieir  bufinds,  as  readers,  fih-deacons,  &c. 

*  HiftoTf  of  Poptiyt  Tol.  iii.  p«  53* 
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None  of  thefc,  however,  were  confidered  as  dif- 
dn6t  orders  of  clergy,  but  the  laft  is  enumerated 
as  fuch  by  pope  Eugenius* 

Another  order  of  clergy  took  its  rife  in  thcfe 
dark  ages,  and  was  fug^fted  by  the  great  cor- 
ruption both  of  the  clergy  and  the  monks  in  the 
feventh  century ;  when  many  of  the  clergy  be- 
longing to  great  cathedrals  formed  theailclvea 
into  regular  communities,  and  were  called  mi»- 
mVi,  or  canons^  from  obferving  certain  cmohs  or 
ruksy  which  were  given  them  by  Chrodogaf^ 
bifhop  of  Ments  towards  the  middle  of  the  fe- 
venth century,  in  imitation  of  what  had  be&re 
been  done  by  Eufebius  of  Verceil,  and  Auftin 
above-mentioned.  The  rule  of  Chrodogang 
was  obferved  by  all  the  canons,  as  that  of  Bene- 
di6t  by  all  the  monks  *• 

A  regulation  was  made  re(pe£ting  this  fub- 
je6l  in  1059,  ^l^^n,  at  a  council  in  Ronie,  it  was 
ordered  that  thofe  priefts  who  kept  no  concu- 
bines (hould  eat  and  fleep  together^  near  the 
church  to  which  they  belonged,  and  have  in 
common  whatever  revenues  they  had  from  the 
church,  ftudying,  and  living  an  apoftolical  life. 
This,  fays  Fleury,  was  the  origin  of  the  canons 
regular.  A  fimilar  order  was  made  by  Nicholas 
II.  in  1 06 J. 

*  Fleury*^  eighth  DlTcouHc,  j>.  9* 
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The  bilhops  were  generally  at  the  fiead  of 
thefe  focieties  of  clergy,  and  they  were  con- 
fidered  as  his  Handing  council,  and  during  the 
vacancy  had  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  diocefe.  But 
afterwards  abbots,  deans,  and  provofts,  &c.  were 
preferred  to  that  diftindlion,  and  feveral  of  thenn 
procured  exemptions  from  any  fubjeftion  to  the 
biihop«  Our  Englifli  deans  and  chapters  are  in- 
tirely  independent  of  the  bifhop,  and  had  their 
exemption  from  the  bi(hop*s  authority  fecured 
to  them  by  a  provifo  in  the  ftatutc  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  Henry  VIII  *.  With  us  thofe  Canons 
who  have  no  duty  whatever  are  called  Prebends. 

Originally  bifbops  were  always  chofen  by 
the  pepple,  though  they  would  be  naturally 
much  influenced  in  their  choice  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  their  prefbyters.  But  afterwards 
cbefr  preibyters  fet  afide  the  vote  of  the  people 
altogether  \  and  when  thefe  chapters  were  formed, 
it  grew  into  a  cuftom  in  England,  that  the 
pjieft^  who  conflituted  ^hem,  being  always  at 
l^and,  and  eafy  to  be  aflembled  on  the  deceafe  of 
a  biihop,  fhould  chufe  him  themfelves,  without 
Gonfuldng  the  reft  of  the  priefts.  They  flill  have 
the  fame  power  nominally,  but  their  qhoice  of 
a  bifhop  is  always  dire£):ed  by  the  king. 

Whan  the  bifhops,  in  Gonfequence  of  their 
becoming  landholders,   came  to  be  of  great 

*  Picrct^s  Vindicationt  pt  3811  ^S^. 
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weight  in  the  (late,  it  could  not  be  a  matter  of 
indiiference  to  the  prince  who  ihould  be  bUhops. 
He  would  naturally,  therefore,  intereft  himfeff 
in  the  elections.  Accordingly,  we  Toon  find 
that  the  bifhops  of  Rome,  though  they  were 
chofen  by  the  people,  could  not  be  confirmed 
in  their  office  without  the  approbation  of  the 
emperor  $  and  this  right  in  the  prince  continued 
undifputed  for  many  centuries.  The  great  au^ 
thority  that  Charlcmaigne  exerciied  reipeded 
chiefly  the  eledtion  of  bifhops,  of  which  he 
iXiade  himfelf  mafter,  with  the  knowledge  and 
confent  of  the  popes.  He  did  not  chufe  them 
himfelf,  byt  he  retained  the  right  of  approinng^ 
which  he  fignified  by  delivering  to  them  the 
paftoral  ftaflf  and  ring  which  was  called  the  Ai- 
vefiiture,  after  which  they  were  coniecratcd  by 
the  neighbouring  bifliops.  Thus  began  die  rights 
of  inveftiturey  which  was  a  fource  of  fo  much 
contention  afterwards  *. 

In  the  eighth  general  council,  in  869,  the 
emperor  and  all  fecular  princes  were  forbidden 
to  meddle  with  the  election  of  any  patriarchy 
metropolitan,  or  bifhop  whatever.  And  at  the 
council  of  Bona  venture,  in  1087,  ^^  was  decreed, 
that  if  any  emperor,  king  or  other  fecular  per- 
fon,  fhould  pre  fume  to  give  the  inveftiturc  of  a 
biftiopric,  or  any  other  ecclefiaftical  dignity,  he 
(hould  be  excommunicated  f  •    But  by  this  time 

*  Anecdotes,  p»  335*        t  Hiftoire  det  Ps^csi  Yd  iL  p»  501. 
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tte  popes  had  not  011I7  cmaodpated  themfelvct 
fimn  die  power  of  the  emperor,  but  had  arro-r 
gacvd  to  themfelvcs  all  power  in  matters  tern* 
poial  as  well  as  fpiricual ;  and  on  the  fubjc6t  of 
joveftinire,  as  well  as  many  others,  the  emperors 
of  Germany,  after  a  flruggle  of  many  years^ 
were  ol^^ed  to  yield.  In  France,  however,  tho 
nominarion  of  the  bifhops  was  always,  in  faft, 
in  tbe  hands  of  the  prince. 

When  the  bilhops  were  litde  more  than  ie- 
Cular  peribns,  it  is  no  wonder,  how  contrary 
Ibever  it  was  to  all  the  notions  of  the  antients, 
tbat  hiflioprics  fliould  be  confidered  as  other 
cftatei,  and  in  fome  cafes  be  given,  or  defcend, 
t»  minors.  In  925  the  pope  approved  of  the 
^pointment  of  an  infant  to  be  bilhop  of  Rheims, 
mother  perfon  having  the  adminiftration  of  it  i 
an  escample  foon  followed  by  princes,  and  an 
evU  much  compbined  of  by  Baronius.  In  1478 
Siitus  IV.  obliged  the  king  of  Airagon  by  giv* 
ing  the  biihopric  of  Saragofla  to  a  child  of  fix 
years  of  age  ;  a  pernicious  example  and  unheard 
of  um  then,  fays  the  author  of  Hiftoire  des 
Fapes*.  In  this  however  this  writer  was  mi(^ 
taken. 

This  example,  pernicious  as  it  is  here  fakl  to 
luve  -berro^  his  b^n  fbUowed»  in  one  inftancet 

•  Vd.  ir.  p.  ^f^ 
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by  proteftants.  For  the  bilhopric  of  Ofhabur]g^, 
havingj  like  other  German  bilhoprics^  become 
a  principality,  it  was  agreed  after  the  refbrma** 
tion,  that  it  fhould  be  held  alternately  by  pafufts 
and  proteftantSr  At  prefent  it  is  held  by  the  fe- 
cond  Ton  of  the  king  of  England,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  it  when  he  was  quite  an  in&nt. 

In  the  eighth  century  not  only  were  private 
poflfellions  made  over  to  ecclefiaftics  and  to  mo* 
nafteries,  but  royal  domains,  fuch  as  ufed  to  be 
held  by  princes ;  by  which  means  they  came  into 
the  pofleffion  of  whole  provinces,  cities,  caftles, 
and  fortrefles,  with  all  the  rights  and  prerog»» 
tives  of  fovereignty ;  and  thus  churchmen  be- 
came dukes,  counts,  and  marquifles,  and  even 
commanded  armies.  The  prince  thought  that 
churchmen  would  be  more  faithful  to  him  than 
iecular  perfons,  and  expeded  that  they  would 
have  more  influence  over  their  other  vaflals,  and 
keep  them  better  in  fubjeftion*.  This  aggrath- 
difement  of  the  German  bifhops  took  place 
chiefly  upon  the  death  of  Charles  le  Gros,  when 
many  of  the  great  fubjefts  of  the  empire  made 
thcmfelves  independent  f . 

By  thefe  fteps  the  greater  clergy  came  to  be 
entirely  fecular  men,  and  to  have  as  much  to  do 
in  civil  buflnefs  of  all  kinds,  as  any  other  mem- 

*  Moflieimi  vol,  i.  p<  6»«  f  Sueur,  A*  D*  889* 
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of  the  community.  Thus  in  England  If 
was  &r  from  exciting  any  wonder,  in  the  days 
of  popifli  darknefs  (whatever  would  have  been 
dKMJght  of  it  in  the  time  of  the  apoftles)  to  fee 
Inihops  and  mitred  abbots  called  to  the  great 
eouncil  of  the  nation,  along  with  the  barons  s 
becaufey  though  churchmen,  they  adually  were 
barons.  The  parliaments  of  France  alfo,  about 
die  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  were  confti- 
tuted  in  die  fame  manner,  the  biihops  attending 
along  with  the  other  grandees. 

This  great  abfurdity  in  policies,  as  well  as  in 
fcligion,  remains  as  a  blot  in  the  Englilh  confti* 
tution  to  this  day,  the  biihops  being  admitted  to 
have  a  (eat  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  tlus  evil  it 
the  greater  in  a  conflitution  which  pretends  to 
freedom.  For  certainly  thefe  biihops,  receiving 
their  preferment  from  the  court,  and  having  &r<* 
ther  expefUtions  from  it,  will,  in  general,  be 
in  the  intereft  of  the  court,  and  confequendy 
enemies  to  the  rights  of  the  people.  Ufeful  as- 
dns  order  of  men  is  to  the  court,  the  time  hat 
been,  when  the  prefence  of  the  bifhops  in  the 
great  council  of  the  nation  gave  umbrage  not 
only  to  the  temporal  lords,  but  to  the  fovereign* 
Queen  Elizabeth  mote  than  once  expre0ed  her 
diflike  of  the  dofe  attendance  of  the  biihops  at 
court  and  in  parliament,  and  (he  even  threatened 
CO  fend  them  into  the  country,  to  mind  their 
proper  bufinefi* 

It 
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It  U  not  poffible  that  any  thing  ihould  be 
more  foreign  to  the  office  of  a  bifliop  than  to 
ferve  in  the  wars  i  and  yet  even  this  grois  abtife 
naturally  arofe  from  ckigymen  being  in  poilci^ 
fion  of  the  great  fiefs  which  were  held  by  aiUi- 
tary  fervice.  And  the  habits  of  thofe  who  were 
made  bilhops  in  thofe  times  were  fuch^  as  to 
make  them  not  wi(h  to  be  exempted  from  that 
obligation.  In  the  feventh  centuryt  fays  Fkury^ 
barbarians,  being  admitted  into  the  clergy,  in- 
troduced their  habits  of  hunting  and  fightings 
and  from  that  time  the  bilhops  pofleffing  large 
eftates  were  under  obligation  to  fiuiiifh  men 
for  the  defence  c^  it.  Charlemaigne  excufed 
the  Uihops  from  ferving  in  perfon,  but  n^^ 
quired  them  to  fend  their  vafials  *,  But  befoie 
bis  time  fome  Ufhops  diftinggifhed  thcmfelves 
in  the  wars  in  Italy,  and  fo  early  as  the  year 

575 1- 

The  impropriety  of  this  pradice  was,  how« 
ever,  foon  perceived,  and  afterwards  expreft 
laws  were  made  to  prevent  bifhops  from  aj^iear- 
ing  in  the  field  in  perfon.  Mezerai  fiiys,  the^ 
at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  bifhops 
and  abbots  notwithftanding  the  prohibition  of 
councils,  flill  bore  amns,  and  went  to  the  wars  i 
and  the  cuftom  continued  &r  into  the  third  race 
d[  the  French  kings  %• 

^  FUmrj,  roU  xiii.  p.  iS.       f  Svcur.       |  lU*  ▲•  D.  gtf. 
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The  utter  incompetenqr  of  the  bilhops  for 
the  duties  of  their  office^  and  the  turn  of  the 
age  in  general,  contributed  to  give  them  the 
fiime  fbndnefs  for  war  that  other  perfons  of  rank 
in  the  date  had.  And  when  they  could  not  2& 
contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  they  fometimes 
had  rrcourfe  to  nnethods  of  evading  it,  which 
are  ridiculous  enou^.  In  the  thirteenth  century, 
fiiys  Jortin,  in  was  an  axiom,  that  the  church 
abhors  the  fliedding  of  blood.  Therefore  bifhopa 
atid  archlnfhops  went  to  the  batde  armed  with 
clubs,  and  made  no  fcruple  to  knock  down  an 
enemy,  and  beat  and  bruife  him  to  death,  though 
they  held  it  unlawful  to  run  him  through  with  a 
iword*. 

At  length  the  laws  got  the  better  of  due 
cuftom,  arid  the  clerical  character  being  deemed 
an  indelible  one,  in  confequence  of  the  fpiritual 
powers  fuppofed  to  have  been  imparted  by  the 
iacrament  of  orders^  it  was  orditined,  in  a  council 
of  Rouen,  in  1 174,  that  clergjimen  who  had  been 
dep<iled  fliould  not,  however,  bear  arms,  as  if 
dey  were  laymen  f. 

Originally  bilhops  were  not  only  carefully  ex* 
dnded  from  all  budnels  of  a  fecular  nature,  but 
in  die  exercife  of  their  fpiritual  power,  they  were 
much  reftrained  by  the  civil  magiftrates,  even 
after  they  became  chriftians,  Juftinian,  who  had 

a  great 
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i  great  zeal  for  the  church,  forbad  the  biihops 
to  excommunicate  any  perfon  before  the  caufe  of 
it  had  been  proved  in  form;  and  this  was  ib  hr 
from  giving  offence,  that  pope  John  II.  thanked 
the  emperor  for  his  zeal  in  thefe  reipe£b^. 

But  in  this  period  we  find  the  bifhops  not  only 
exercifing  their  fpiritual  power  without  the  kaft 
controul,  but  encroaching  gready  oii  the  civil 
power,  and  controuiing  princes  themfelves  in  the 
exercife  of  their  proper  authority.  To  this  maiqr 
circumftances  contributed,  but  nothing  more 
than  the  admiffion  of  the  great  clergy  to  (eats 
in  the  aflemblies  of  the  ftate.  The  ignorance  c^ 
the  laity  alfo  gave  great  power  to  the  cleigy.  As 
thefe  were  the  only  people  who  could  read  or  write 
ihey  were  univerfally  fecretaries,  (tewards^  trea* 
furers,  &c.  Hence  the  word  clerk^  which  origi-* 
nally  fignified  a  clergyman  {clericus)  came  to  de- 
note an  office  in  the  law  f. 

Owing  to  thefe  caufes  and  to  the  negligence  of 
the  princes,  who  were  much  weakened  by  their 
divifions  in  the  ninth  century;  the  bifhops  were 
almolt  mafters  of  the  kingdoms  of  France  and 
Germany,  difpofing  of  every  thing  at  their  plea- 
fure.  Though  Arnoul,  archbiihop  of  Rheims, 
was  a  traitor,  and  deferving  of  the  greateft  puni(h« 
ment,  two  kings  of  France,  Hugh  and  Robertji 

•  AnecdotfSf  P*  I7i»    t  Fleury's ftYtnth  Dlfcourfe^  p.  i2.  19. 
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id  HOC  pretend  to  have  him  judged  except  hf 
le  clergy,  in  xronfequence  of  which  he  ran  ho 
fi}ue  with  reipeft  to  his  /^>  and  could  only  have 
sen  depofed ;  and  by  means  of  the  popes  he  was 
uifirmed  in  his  fee,  and  continued  in  it  to  his 
cath*. 

The  Cruiiades  contributed  much  to  the  ad^ 
&ncement  of  the  clei^$  the  Cruladers  leaving 
leir  eftates  to  their  management,  and  fometimes 
JHing  them,  in  order  to  equip  themfelves  for 
lofe  diftant  expeditions  t* 

The  ceremony  of  iVH/earoHM^  which  was  in- 
oduced  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century, 
Sbrdcd  the  priefts  a  pretence  to  intermeddle 
'ith  the  rights  of  princes.  For  in  putting  cm  the 
rown  they  feemed  to  ghi  the  kingdom  on  the 
art  of  Godij;;  and  this  ceremony  was  foon 
eemed  fo  neceflary  by  the  fuperllitious  people 
lat  no  coronation  was  deemed  valid  without  it, 
I  confequence  of  which  the  priefts  had  a  real 
egative  on  the  claims  of  kings,  and  in  cafe  of  a 
ooteft  the  party  favoured  by  the  clergy  was  fuR^ 
>  prevail. 

Alfo  the  confequence  of  the  excommunica- 
ions  of  thofe  times,  which  was  a  cutting  oflTof  all 
itercourie  between  the  excommunicated  perfons 

»  Sueur,  A.  D.  991 .       f  Hift.  dctPapes,  vol.  ii.  p.  517* 
{FkurjtTol.  jULU  p«  3t. 
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atid  the  reft  of  the  worlds  affcded  the  prioce  u 
^9t\\  ts  the  people^  For  tbe  man  who  was  not 
4eemed  worthy  to  trania£t  any  civil  bufincfi,  was 
certainly  unfit  to  be  a  king.  After  the  desoh  of 
Louis  V.  Charles  of  Lorraine  was  the  prefooop* 
tive  heir  to  the  crown  of  France;  but  the  ckigyt 
who  were  then  the  moft  powerful  order  in  die 
ftate^  having  excomnmanicattd  him,  he  was  fcck- 
Mcd  difqualified  to  wear  the  crown. 

But  Ae  firft  remarkable  attempt  upon  ^ 
rights  of  royalty  by  priefts  was  the  depofidoo  i£ 
Varhba,  king  of  the  Vifigoths  in  Spain,  at  the 
twelfth  council  of  Tokdoi  in  68 1.  On  the  pre- 
tence of  his  being  a  ptmtmty  he  had  been  ctoadwd 
with  the  nwnaftic  habit,  though  it  was  unkiiowi 
to  htmfelf,  his  diforder  having  made  hioi  v§Sm^ 
fible.  For  the  two  charafbers  of  meiA  and  kmg 
were  deemed  to  be  incompatible.  The  iecood 
example  was  that  of  Louis  le  Debonaire,  who 
had  likewife  been  in  a  ftate  of  penitence,  a^ 
which  the  bifliops  who  impoied  the  penanc^ 
pretended  that  he  could  not  refume  th<^  royal 
dignity  *.  The  opinion  that  bifhops  had  a  power 
of  depofmg  kings,  made  fuch  progrefs  in  the 
dghth  and  ninth  centuries,  that  the  kings  them- 
lUves  acquiefced  in  it  f  • 

The  primary  caufe  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the  clergy  was  the  wealth  which  they  acquired 

*  Flcury,  vol.  xiii.  p.  3« .       f  IMt  ftvendi  IXfcoarfei  p«  !%• 
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hf  ihe  Ifberalit/  of  the  laity  \  which,  in  thofe  fu« 
perftitious  times,  knew  no  bounds,  Donations 
tot  pious  ufes  were  fo  profijrfe,  as  to  threaten  the 
ttttcr  extinction  of  aU  merely  civil  property;  fo 
that  no  eflfeftual  ftep  could  be  put  to  it,  but  by 
kftnen  alTuming  ecclefiaftical  titles,  and  by  de- 
grees refuming  their  property,  in  the  character  oF 
ky^impropriations,  which  has  been  a  fubje6t  of 
great  complaint  to  the  clergy.  This  was  cer- 
tainly an  abufe  and  an  irregularity ;  but  one  evil 
is  often  made  ufe  of,  in  the  courfe  of  divine  pro* 
vidence,  to  correct  another. 

The  notion  that  temporal  and  fpiritusd  goods 
had  fijch  an  affinity,  that  die  one  might  be  pro- 
cored  by  means  of  the  other,  could  not  &il  to 
Operate  in  fkvour  of  the  wealth,  and  confequendy 
cf  the  temporal  power  of  the  clergy.  Thefe  were 
tlje  venders  of  a  valuable  conniKxlity,  and  die 
rich  laity  were  the  purchafers.  And  were  not 
ftiany  antient  writings  and  charters,  &c.  (till  ex-^ 
tant,  we  (hould  not  believe  how  nearly  the  grant 
of  money  and  lands  to  the  church,  for  the  good 
of  mens  fouls,  approached  to  the  form  of  a  bar^^ 
g^  and  fale  in  other  cafes.  The  grants  by  which 
ieftates,  &c.  were  made  to  the  church,  were  often 
exprefs  ftipulations  for  the  good  of  their  own 
fouls,  and  thofe  of  others. 

Thus  when  Ethdwolf  tithed  the  kingdom  of 
England,  he  faid, "  It  was  for  the  good  of  his  own 
**  foul,  and  diofe  of  his  anceftors*''  An  aft  of  king 
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Stephen  fays, "  I  Stephen,  by  the  grace  of  God^' 
king,  being  defirous  of  Iharing  with  thofe  who 
barter  earthly  things  for  heavenly  felicity^  ami 
^  moved  thereto  by  the  love  of  God,  and  for  die 
<^  good  of  my  own  foul,  and  of  my  father  mnd 
^^  mother,  and  the  fouls  of  all  my  relations,  and 
my  royal  anceftors  \  to  wit,  of  king  William  my 
grand^ther,  king  Henry  my  uncle,  &c«  do»  by 
*^  the  advice  of  my  barons,  give  to  God  and  die 
*'  holy  church  of  St«  Peter,  and  the  monks  there^ 
**  o^  the  tithes  of  all  lands,  &c  ♦/' 

• 
Wealth  and  power  generally  go  hand  in  hancfj 
and  the  one  will  never  fail  to  introduce  the  other. 
With  the  clergy  it  was  their  fpiritual  power  diat 
was  the  caufe  of  their  wealth,  and  their  wealdi 
contributed  to  create  their  temporal  power.  But 
before  the  clergy  aflumed  any  proper  power  over 
the  laity,  they  exempted  themfelves  froai  their 
jurifdiftion,  which  they  began  to  do  very  early, 
and  with  the  confent  of  the  chriftian  emperors, 
who  did  not  wiih  to  fee  perfons  of  an  order  which 
they  fo  much  refpedled  brought  into  the  ordi* 
nary  civil  courts.  It  was  therefore  only  in  ex- 
treme  cafes  that  any  of  the  clergy  were  broug^ 
before  them.  Athalaric,  the  Gothic  king  of 
Italy,  approved  of  this  cuftomf. 

Moreover,  as  the  chriftian  emperors  had  a 
refpe£k  for  the  clergy,  and  a  confidence  in  themj 

f  P.  39.  f  Anecdotes,  p.  itt« 
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they  chofe  to  extend  the  efie£b  of  church  cen- 
fures ;  whereby  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  clergy 
to  prevent  or  punifli  many  offences  of  a  civil  na- 
ture, (b  that  in  time  all  the  biOiops  had  courts 
of  their  own ;  and  when  the  popes  got  power,  it 
was  necellary  that  the  power  of  the  bifhops 
fiiould  rife  in  fome  proportion  to  it.  Boni&ce 
VIII.  made  a  decree  by  which  the  biihops 
might  at  all  times  have  thieir  auditories,  and 
coofequemly  put  the  accufed  in  prifon.  But  this 
was  not  much  regarded,  nor  had  the  eccleiiaftics 
a  prifoo  before  the  pontificate  of  Eugenius  I  *• 

By  degrees  the  dignity  of  the  priefts  ro(e  io^ 
much'  higher  than  that  of  the  temporal  powers^ 
that  it  was  deemed  a  thing  abfolutely  intolerable^ 
that  a  clergyman  (hould  be  fubjeft  to  any  tem- 
poral tribunal ;  and  as  the  canon  law  did  not 
pimilh  with  deaths  the  clergy  enjoyed  almoft  an 
abfblute  impunity  for  the  commiflTion  of  any 
crime  whatever.  And  in  thofe  dark  and  igno- 
rant ages,  the  difpofition  of  the  clergy  to  vio- 
lence, and  crimes  of  every  kind,  was  little,  if  at 
all,  lefs  than  that  of  the  laity.  It  appears  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  of  England,  that  more  than 
a  hundred  murders  had  been  committed  by  cler- 
gymen, whom  the  civil  powers  could  not  bring 
to  jufticef.  As  to  the  higher  ranks  of  the  clergy, 
it  was  hardly  poffible  that  they  fhould  be  pu- 

*  Anecdotes,  p.  1 1 9.     f  Hiftoiy  of  Popery>  t^.  iii.  p.  1 30 
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niflicd  for  any  crime,  on  account  of  their  right  of 
appeal  to  Rome,  and  the  certainty  of  their  find- 
ing prote£lion  there,  efpecially  if  they  had  any 
difference  with  their  fovereign.  Befides,  in  thole 
times  no  clergynun  could  be  punifhed  capitally 
without  previous  degradatioHy  and  a  prieft  could 
not  be  degraded  but  by  eight  bifhops,  to  aflem- 
ble  whom  was  a  great  expence. 

In  that  reign  of  fuperftition,  the  clergy  could 
be  in  no  want  of  plaufible  pretences  to  interpofe 
in  civil  aSairs.  Among  others,  they  pretended 
to  have  jurifdifkion  in  all  cafes  ofjin^  in  conie<- 
quence  of  which,  fays  Fleury,  the  bi(hops  made 
themfelves  judges  in  all  Jaw  fuits,  and  even  in 
all  wars  among  fovereigns,  and  in  fa£t  made 
themfelves  to  be  the  only  fovereigns  in  the 
world*.  In  a  council  of  Narbonne,  in  1054, 
perfons  who  refufed  to  pay  their  debts  were  ex- 
communicated f .  Had  church  cenfures  extend- 
ed to  no  other  cafes  than  thefe,  the  abuie  would 
not  have  been  much  complained  of. 

The  cafe  in  which  the  clergy  interfered  the 
moft  was  in  things  relating  to  marriage.  For  as 
inceft  is  a  fin,  they  made  themfelves  judges  of 
the  degrees  of  relationfliip  within  which  it  was 
lawful  to  contrad  marriage.  And  as  difpenfa- 
tions  for  marriage  within  thofe  degrees  was  very 

•  ScYcnth  Difcourfc,  p.  10.        f  Fleury,  A.  D.  1054.. 
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gainful^  it  was  their  interefl:  to  extend  thofe  de^ 
grees^  that  difpenfations  might  be  more  fre- 
quently wanted. 

Before  the  time  of  Juftin  II.  ecclcfiaftical 
canons  began  to  encroach  upon  the  province  of 
the  iecular  power  in  this  refpeft,  forbidding  the 
marriage  of  coufins,  and  of  the  children  of  cou- 
fins,  and  introducing  a  different  method  of  count- 
ing the  degrees  of  relationfhip,  which  is  not  more 
antient  than  pope  Gregory  or  Zachary.  Accord- 
ing to  Fleury,  the  difference  between  the  canon 
and  the  civil  law  on  this  fubjeft  arofe  about  the 
year  1065,  when  two  degrees  in  the  civil  law  were 
made  one  by  the  canon  law,  the  former  counting 
upwards  to  the  common  anceftor,  and  then  down 
again  to  the  perfons  whofe  degree  of  relationfhip 
was  to  be  determined.  Whereas  the  cuftom  now 
was  to  begin  with  the  common  anceftors,  and 
count  to  the  more  remote  of  the  two  parties. 
Brothers,  therefore,  who,  according  to  the  civil 
law,  were  in  the  fecond  degree  of  relationfhip, 
according  to  the  canon  law  were  in  the  firft ;  and 
coufins  german,  which  were  in  the  fourth  degree, 

were  by  the  canons  brought  to  the  fecond,  &c*. 

Befides  this  advantageous  method  of  counting 
the  degrees,  the  clergy  likewife  added  to  the 
iiumber  of  degrees  within  which  it  was  not  lawful 

•  Fleury,  toI.  xiii.  p,  147, 
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to  contradb  marriage.  Mezarai  fays,  that  about 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  the  degrees  of  re- 
Jationlhip  within  which  marriage  was  prohit»ced 
were  extended  to  feven,  which  very  much  em- 
barrafled  fovereign  princes,  who  were  generally 
related  to  one  another  within  thofe  degrees. 

Another  method  of  extending  the  degrees  of 
reladonfhip  was  by  confidering  the  reladoas  of 
one  party;  as  thofe  of  the  other.  In  557,  a 
council  at  Paris  forbad  the  marriage  of  a  wife's 
filter  $  many  perfons  having  then  done  it,  after, 
the  example  of  king  Clotaire,  who  had  married 
the  fifter  of  his  deceafed  wife*.  Rehcion  bjr 
adc^ion  was  alfo  made  to  have  the  (ame  efibft 
as  that  by  nature.  In  734,  the  pope  not  oatjr 
advifed  to  diflblve  the  marriage  of  a  man  with  a 
woman  whofe  child  he  had  before  adopted,  but 
to  punifh  him  with  death  f.  And  what  will  be 
thought  perhaps  more  extraordinary,  the  fpi  ritual 
relationfhip,  as  it  was  called,  or  that  of  god&ther 
and  godmother,  was  made  to  receive  the  fame 
effedl  as  a  natural  relation  of  the  fame  name:|;. 


The  number  of  lawful  marriages  were  tlfo 
duced.  Second  marriages  were  alfo  reckoned 
improper,  and  with  refpeft  to  the  clergy,  ab(b« 
lutely  unlawful,  it  being  foon  imagined  vo  be 
forbidden  by  Paul,  who  fays,  a  bijhop  mufi  bi  ibe 

•  Sueur.  t  VM.  %  ibid.  A.  D.  995. 
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ht^bmiofme  wife.  Epiphanius  mentions  a  per- 
fon  who  being  a  widower  married  a  fecond  wife, 
that  he  might  not  be  made  a  prieft.  Jerom  fays 
we  do  not  delire^  but  we  allow  of  fecond  mar- 
riages^, lo  901  the  patriarch  of  Conftantinople, 
rcfufed  to  marry  the  emperor  Leo  a  fourth  time, 
alleging  a  law  which  he  himfelf  had  made^  that 
no  perfon  (hould  marry  more  than  twice.  After 
much  altercation  on  the  fubjed,  it  was  agreed  in 
909^  that  third  marriages  fhould  be  lawful,  but 
noe  fourth  f. 

It  was  thought  proper  in  very  early  times, 
that  a  new  married  couple  fhould  have  the  be- 
Qedi&ion  of  the  bifhop  or  a  prieft.  Thus  in  the 
fourth  council  of  Carthage,  in  398,  it  was  or-> 
dered  that  the  bride  and  bridegroom  fhould  be 
prcfcnted  to  a  priefk  for  his  benedifkion,  and  that, 
out  of  refped  to  it,  they  (hould  abfbin  from 
commerce  the  firft  night  J.  This  cuftom  of 
giving  the  benediftion  prepared  the  way  for  the 
clergy  being  confidered  as  the  only  perfons  be- 
fore whom  marriage  could  be  legally  contracted, 
and  the  laity  were  effe£bually  excluded  when  ma- 
trimony was  made  one  of  the  feven  facraments. 
Bdarriage  alfo  came  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
clergy  by  means  of  the  oath  which  the  parties 
took  to  be  faithful  to  each  other.  For  Fleury  fays 
die  clergy  included  within  their  jurifdiftion  tv^rf 

*  Le  Clerc't  Utftoria  Ecckfiaftioif  A.  D.  1 5! •    f  Sufur.    {  Jb. 
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thing  in  which  oaths  were  concerned,  as  well  as 
where  the  caufe  had  any  connexion  with  things 
fpiritual.  Thus  on  account  of  the  facrament  rf 
marriage,  they  took  cognizajice  of  marriage  por- 
tions, cafes  of  dowry,  of  adultery,  of  legitimacy^ 
and  alfo  of  wills ;  becaufe  it  .was  fuppofed  that 
the  church  ought  not  to  be  without  fome  pious 
legacy  *. 

The  clergy  alfo  claimed  entire  jurifdiftion  in 
cafes  of  berefy  zxAjcbiJmy  and  in  matters  where 
the  civil  law  had  not  interfered,  as  in  refpeft  to 
ufury  and  concubinage.  And  becaufe  the  crime 
of  herefy  drew  after  it  the  lofs  of  eftates,  and  of 
all  civil  rights,  even  with  refpeft  to  the  ibvereignt 
the  clergy  could  always  accufe  of  this  crime  any 
perfon  whom  they  meant  to  deftroy;  and  if  the 
prince  would  not  fubmit  to  their  fentence,  he 
was  accufcd  of  not  believing  the  pwer  of  the 
keysy  and  accufcd  of  hcrefyf. 

The  ordinary  jurifdiftion  of  the  bifliops  was 
much  rcftrained  by  the  pope's  legatesj  efpecially 
from  the  eleventh  century ;  and  the  bifhops  thus 
reftrained,  endeavoured  to  extend  their  juriftiic- 
tion  at  the  expence  of  the  lay  judges  by  three 
methods,  viz.  the  quality  of  the  perfons,  the  na- 
ture of  the  caufcs,  and  the  multiplication  of  the 
judges.    Boniface  YIIL   ordained  that  laymen 

•  Fkury's  icvcnth  Difcourfc,  p.  17.     f  ^^^* 
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fhould  have  no  power  over  ecclefiaftical  perfons 
or  goods,  and  the  biihops  made  as  many  clergy 
as  they  pleafed,  by  which  means  they  drew  great 
numbers  from  the  temporal  jurifdiftion,  an  abuie 
which  was  carried  to  an  enormous  extent.  Be- 
cau(e  widows  and  orphans  had  been  protefted  by 
the  bifhops  in  early  ages,  they  now  undertook  all 
their  caulcs,  even  thofe  of  the  widows  of  kings, 
and  thofe  of  kings  themfclves  in  their  minority. 
They  alfo  took  cognizance  in  all  cafes  in  which 
lepers  were  concerned.  Laftly,  the  biihops  mul- 
tiplied judges,  and  thereby  extended  their  jurif- 
diftion,  eftablifliing  their  officials  in  various 
places  betides  the  epifcopal  city.  The  archdea- 
cons and  chapters  alfo  did  the  fame,  and  all  thefe 
had  their  delegates,  fubdelegates,  and  other  com- 
miffaries*.  However,  in  all  great  caufes,  the  au- 
dioricy  of  the  bi(hops  was  much  leffened  by  the 
number  of  appeals  to  the  court  of  Rome  j  and 
afterwards  the  inquifittim  alfo  encroached  upon 
the  jurifdiftion  of  the  bifhops,  as  well  as  on  that 
of  the  ordinary  judges  f. 

A  circumftancc  which  contributed  not  a  litde 
to  make  the  clergy  intent  upon  extending  their 
authority  in  the  ftate,  and  to  make  them  formi- 
dable in  it,  was  their  not  being  allowed  to  marry. 
In  confequence  of  this,  great  numbers  of  them 
became  lefs  attached  to  their  rcfpeftive  countries, 

•  Flcury'8  fcrenth  Difcourfc,  p.  iS.        f  !*>•  P*  »3- 
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aod  made  the  hierarchy  alone  their  great  oljeft. 
This  point,  however,  was  not  eftablifhed  widiout 
much  oppoGtion.  A  council,  held  at  Conllan- 
tinople  under  Juftinian  IL  gave  the^pricfts  leave 
to  marry,  though  the  popes  had  enjoined  die 
contrary.  Many  priefts  had  wives  even  in  the 
Weft  about  the  year  loooi  but  in  1074,  Gregory 
VII.  decreed  in  council,  not  only  that  priefti 
Ihould  abftain  from  marriage,  but  that  they  who 
had  wives  ihould  either  difmiis  them,  or  quit 
their  office.  But  even  this  law  was  ofisn  difre- 
garded  *. 

That  the  true  motive  to  this  in  later  ages^ 
was  not  a  regard  to  purity,  is  evident,  from  its 
being  no  objedion  to  priefts  to  keep  many  con* 
cubines,  even  publicly.  John  CremeaGs,  who 
came  to  England  to  hold  a  fynod  for  the  purpofe 
of  prohibiting  the  marriage  of  priefts,  was  the 
very  night  after  the  council  found  in  bed  with 
a  common  proftitute  f.  Father  Simon  fays,  that 
the  priefts  being  prohibited  from  marriage  made 
no  fcruple  of  keeping  concubines  ^.  It  was  in 
970  that  a  fynod  was  held  at  Canterbury,  in  which 
it  was  decreed  that  the  clergy  in  England  fliould 
either  part  with  their  wives,  or  their  livings;  a 
law  which  Dunftan  enforced  with  great  rigour. 
The  priefts,  however,  were  much  averfc  to  this 
law,  and  therefore  it  was  found  necefTary  to  hold 

*  Moflieim,  vol.  ii.  p.  284.    f  Hiilory  of  Poperyy  voL  iii.  p.  45. 
X  On  Church  Revenues,  p.  78. 
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another  fynod  on  this  fubje£t  at  Cabie^four  yearn 
afieiwardsy  in  which  ic  was  finally  decided. 

With  the  high  rank  and  the  wealth  which 
the  clergy  acquired^  it  19  not  to  be  wondered  that 
they  iboald  not  improve  in  virtue,  heavenly- 
miodednefs,  and  a  careful  attention  to  the  duties 
of  their  office*  Complaints  of  their  arrogance^ 
avarice)  and  voluptuoufnefs,  are  without  end;  and 
yet^  vicious  as  the  clei]gy  in  general  werey  they 
were  reverenced  almoft  to  adoration  by  the  igno* 
rant  vulgar  of  diofe  ages.  This  arofe,  in  a  great. 
incs^urej  from  the  fentiments  and  cuftoms  of  the 
northern  nations  before  their  converfion  to  chrif- 
canity;  which  in  thofe  days  confided  in  nothing 
more  than  being  uught  to  fay  by  rote^  fome  ge- 
neral priacipks  of  the  chriftian  religion^  being 
hapdaed^  and  changing  the  objeAs  of  their  fu-* 
peiftidous  cuftoms.  For  theie  were  fufiered  to 
coodnue  the  fame  as  before,  only,  inftead  of  being 
aAs  of  homage  to  their  heathen  deities^  they 
were  now  taught  to  confider  them  as  du'e£led  to 
diepqulh 


Now  thefe  people  having  been  before  their 
converfion  abfdkitely  enflaved  by  their  priefts^ 
having  never  been  uied  to  undertake  any  things 
even  in  civil  or  military  afiairs,  without  their 
council ;  when  they  became  chriftians,  they  tranf- 
ferred  the  fame  fuperftitious  deference  to  their 
chriftian  priefts;  who>  we  may  be  fure^  did  no- 
thing 
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thing  to  check  it  *•  In  the  dark  ages  the  prcv- 
fligacy  of  the  clergy  perhaps  exceeded  that  erf*  the 
laity,  as  the  facrednefs  of  their  charafter  gave 
them  a  kind  of  impunity.  One  Fabricius  com- 
plains of  the  luxury  of  the  clergy  in  his  time^ 
towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms.  They  no  longer  faluted  one  an- 
other with  the  title  oibrotheTy  but  that  of  majler^ 
they  would  not  learn  any  thing  belonging  to  their 
miniflry,  but  committed  the  whole  to  dieir  vicanB. 
Their  ftudy  was  to  have  horfes,  cooks,  maitres 
d'hotel,  concubines,  buffoons,  and  mountebanks; 
and  they  applied  to  the  emperor  for  leave  to  hunt 
all  forts  of  wild  beafts*. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  can  fhew  the  pride  of  the 
clergy  in  a  Itronger  light,  than  the  decrees  of  the 
eighth  general  council,  held  at  Con(landnople>  in 
869,  in  which  it  was  ordered  that  bifhops  fhould 
not  go  before  princes,  that  they  (hould  not  alight 
from  their  mules  or  horfcs,  but  that  they  fhould 
be  confldered  as  of  equal  rank  with  princes,  and 
emperors  5  that  if  any  bifhop  fhould  live  in  a 
low  manner,  according  to  the  anticnt  and  ruftic 
cuftom,  he  fhould  be  dcpofed  for  a  year;  and 
that  if  the  prince  was  the  caufe  of  it,  that  prince 
Ihould  be  excommunicated  for  two  years.  In  the 
fame  council  it  was  decreed  that  bifhops  only 
fhould  be  prefent  at  councils,  and  not  fecular 

*  Molheiro,  vol.  ii.  p.  59.      f  Sueur.  A.  D.  989. 
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princes;  for  that  they  ou^t  not  to  be  even  (pec-> 
tators  of  fuch  things  as  fometimes  hafipen  to 
priefts*.  All  ¥rriteTs  agree  in  giving  die  nioft 
ihocking  pi&ure  of  the  depravity  of  all  ranks  of 
men  in  the  tenth  century.  Among  others,  iec 
Sueur,  A.  D.  909. 

When  die  occupation  of  churchmen  and  tem-^ 
poral  lords  differed  fo  very  litde,  it  is  natural  to 
ezpeft  that  there  would  be  no  great  difference  in 
dicir  accomplifliments.  In  the  ninth  century  the 
igmMance  of  the  clergy  was  fo  great,  that  few  of 
diem  c6uld  either  write  or  read.  But  one  rear 
Ion  of  this  was  that  many  noblemen  and  others, 
wanting  fufficient  talents  to  appear  to  advantage 
in  the  field,  retired  into  the  church,  the  great  en- 
dowments of  which  were  temptations  to  thenu 
The  eftates  of  die  church  were  alio  often  openly 
invaded,  and  the  ignorant  (poilers  got  poflcflion  of 
die  benefices  f. 


I,  bdng  removed  fix>m  die  feat  of  the 
greateft  rapine  and  profligacy,  had  a  greater  pro* 
p(Mtion  of  learned  dergy  than  the  reft  of  Eur<^, 
in  the  greateft  part  of  the  dark  ag^ ;  and  Ire- 
land had  perhaps  a  greater  proportion  than  Bri- 
tain, as  they  had  fuffered  ftill  leis  by  the  ^ravages 
of  the  barbarians. 

•  Sucor,  A.  D.  S69.  t  Moflno,  toI.  ii.p.  119. 
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The  very  corrupt  date  of  the  dcrgy  made  the 
floonlui  and  their  ooonafteriesy  of  great  value  to 
the  chriftian  world.  With  them  almoft  all  the 
learniog  and  piety  of  thofe  ages  had  an  afylunw 
tiU  the  approach  of  better  times. 

In  the  church  of  England  there  is  a  threefold 
order  of  ininifter5»  viz.  biihops^  priefts^  and  dea- 
cons. The  deacons  rnay  baptize  and  preach>  hot 
not  admioifter  the  Lord's  fupper  1  the  priefts  may 
adminifter  the  Lord'3  fupper  and  pronounce  ab- 
lolution ;  and  only  the  bifhops  confirm  bapttMd 
peribnsi  ordain  minifters,  and  govern  the  churdu 
The  bilhop'sdiocele  is  considered  as  the  loweft  kind 
of  8  churchy  and  the  prefbyters  are  confidered  as 
bis  delegates,  or  curates*  But  the  firft  En^ilh 
reformers  conHdered  bifhops  and  priefts  as  of  the 
iame  order»  and  therefore  did  not  require  that 
thofe  who  had  been  ordained  by  priefts  ft)ould  be 
ordained  again  by  a  bifhop.  Wickliffe,  who  be- 
gan the  reformation  in  England,  admitted  no 
more  than  two  degrees  in  the  minifterial  office, 
viz.  deacons,  and  prcibyters,  or  bifhops.  Thcfe 
two,  (ays  he,  were  known  in  Paul's  time,  and 
others  are  the  invention  of  impious  pride. 

There  is  alfo  another  deviation  from  the  pri- 
mitive ftate  of  things  in  the  church  of  England, 
as  the  people  have  not  in  general  the  choice  of 
their  minifter ;  and  the  bifhops  are  aU  nominated 
by  the  court.    For  though  the  dean  and  chapter 

have 
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have  die  nominal  choice,  the  king  fends  diem  an 
cxpreis  order  to  cbufe  fuch  as  he  fhall  dired. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  this  abfurd  cuftom 
was  iet  afide,  and  the  king  himfelf  immediately 
appointed  the  bifliops ;  but  the  old  cuftom  was 
renewed  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

Almoft  all  the  inferior  minifters  are  chofen  hj 
die  bifhops,  the  chancellor,  or  ipme  lay  patrons. 
When  a  new  redor  is  to  be  placed  in  a  parifli, 
die  patron  of  the  living  recommends  whom  he 
jdeafesto  the  bifliop,  and  the  bifliophas  no  power 
CO  refiile.  The  rights  of  patronage  to  livings  are 
openly  bought  and  fold ;  and  it  is  not  reckoned 
fiinony  to  buy  the  ne^  right  of  preientationy  pro- 
inded  the  living  be  not  vend  at  the  dmc. 
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PART    XI. 

9i&r  IBftory  of  the  Papal  Power* 


THE  INTRODUCTION. 

When  we  confidcr,  that,  origi- 
nally, the  btihops  of  Rome  were  nothing  more 
than  any  other  bUhops,  that  is,  the  minilters  or 
paftors  of  a  Ibciety  of  chriftians,  without  any 
power,  even  within  their  own  church,  befides  that 
of  cdiortation  and  admonition  ^  it  is  truly  aftonilh- 
m%  chat  the  popes^  who  are  no  other  than  the  fuc- 
ceflbrs  of  thofe  bifhops.  Ihoukl  have  obtained 
the  raink  and  authority  that  they  have  done;  and 
it  is  hardly  poffible  to  conceive  how  the  one 
fhould  have  anfen  from  the  other.  There  is  not, 
indeed,  in  the  whole  hifiory  of  human  affiurs, 
another  example  of  ib  great  a  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  any  order  ^  men  whatever,  civil  or 
ftrkftaflical. 

From 
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From  being  in  the  lowcfl  ftate  of  perlecution, 
in  common  with  other  chriftians,  and  having  no- 
thing to  do  with  things  of  a  temporal  nature,  they 
came  to  be  the  greateft  of  all  perfecutors  them- 
felves,  and  rofe  to  a  greater  height  of  temporal 
power  (and  a  power  eftablilhed  on  the  voluntary 
fubjeftion  of  the  mind)  than  almoft  any  fovc- 
reign,  the  moft  defpotic  by  law  or  conftitution 
ever  attained.  And  from  being  mere  fubje&s  they 
came  to  be  not  only  princes,  but  the  moft  impe- 
rious lords  of  their  former  m  afters  i  and  their 
ecclefiaftical  power  was  ftill  more  abfolute  and 
cxtenfive  than  their  civil  power.  I  ihall  endeavour 
to  point  out  the  feveral  fteps  by  which  this  great 
change  was  made. 

The  ground  of  the  papal  pretenfions  to  power, 
in  later  ages,  was  the  popes  being  the  fucceflbrs  of 
the  apoftle  Peter,  to  whom  was  delivered  by 
Chrift  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But 
whatever  was  meant  by  that  exprefllon,  Peter  him- 
felf  affumed  no  pre-eminence  over  the  reft  of  the 
apoftles.  Paul  oppofcd  him  to  his  face,  and  foys 
that  he  himfelf  was  not  inferior  to  the  very  cbiefeji 
apoftles.  Alfo,  though  it  be  probable  that  Peter 
was  at  Rome,  and  fuffered  martyrdom  there,  it 
is  not  probable  that  he  was  ever  the  proper  bifhop 
of  Rome,  or  of  any  particular  place;  the  apoftles 
having  a  general  jurifdiftion  over  the  churck 
at  large,  appointing  and  directing  the  conduct  of 
all  the  bi(hops ;  an  office  to  which  they  appointed 
no  fucceffors  at  all. 

The 
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The  tide  of  Pope  (Papa)  which  fignifiesyi- 
thcr^  was  not  originally  peculiar  to  the  bifhop  of 
Rome,  but  in  early  times  was  commonly  applied 
to  other  biflxops,  efpecially  in  the  greater  fees. 
Thus  CorAclius,  bifhop  of  Rome,  called  Cyprian^ 
die  pope  of  Carthage ;  and  it  was  not  dll  about 
die  beginning  of  the  fcvcnth  century,  that  the 
bifliops  of  Rome  appropriated  that  title  to  them- 
felves. 

One  of  the  moft  extraordinary  circumftances^ 
reladng  to  the  papal  power,  is  that,  though  the 
foundadons  on  which  it  reded  were  enurel]f 
changed,  and  thofe  pretences  on  which  the 
greateft  ftrefs  was  laid,  had  not  been  heard  of,  ov 
hinted  at,  for  many  centuries  j  yet  being  con- 
dnuaOy  urged,  in  dark  ages,  they  came  at  length 
to  be  uinverfally  acknowledged,  and  acquiefced 
in,  even  by  thofe  princes  whofe  intereft  it  was  ta 
Oppofe  them.  And  in  time  the  bulinefs  tranfa&ed 
at  tho  court  of  Rome  was  fo  great  and  peculiarly 
tbat  nodiing  was  more  fenlibly  felt  than  the  wane 
of  unity  in  it,  during  the  great  fchifm  in  the  pa* 
pacy.  All  Europe  was  in  the  deepeft  affliftioi^ 
on  the  occafion ;  and  inftead  of  rejoicing  in  tho 
divifion  of  this  enormous  controuling  power,  it 
was  the  great  objeft  of  princes  and  people,  to 
unite  the  church  under  its  own  proper  head.  Had 
the  (tin  been  divided,  and  its  light  been  in  danger 
of  being  extinguilhed,  the  chriftian  world  would 
hardly  have  been  more  alarmed  than  it  was  \  fo 
VOL.  11.  U  ne(;e(&ry; 
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ncceflary  was  the  fubje&ion  of  all  chriftians  to  one 
fuprefne  bead  of  the  churchy  at  that  time,  deemed 
to  be.  The  rife  and  progrefs  of  fuch  an  amazing 
power,  from  fo  very  low  a  beginning,  is  indeed 
a  great  objedt,  and  well  deferves  to  be  confidered 
with  attention. 


SECTION    I. 

Of  the  State  of  the  Papal  Pwer  till  the    Time 

of  Cbarlemaigne. 

jL  he  firfl  caufe  of  the  increaie  of 
power  to  the  popes  was  the  fame  that  enlarged  the 
power  of  the  biftiops  of  all  the  great  cities  of  the 
empire ;  in  confequence  of  which  they  had  the 
power  of  calling  and  prefiding  in  the  aflemblies  of 
biihops  within  the  provinces  to  which  the  civil 
jurifdiftion  of  their  rcfpeftive  cities  extended. 
And,  by  degrees,  as  has  been  obferved  before^ 
they  had  the  power  of  ordaining  the  bifhops  in 
<their  provinces,  and  a  negative  on  the  choice  of 
the  people. 

The  biihops  of  the  moil  important  fees  were  at 
length  diftinguiihed  by  the  tide  o( patriarchs^  who 
had  all  equal  power>  and  differed  only  with  refpcfk 
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to  rank  and  precedency;  and  in  general  die  biihop 
of  Rome  was  confidered  as  the  firft  in  rank^  out 
of  refped  to  the  xnty  in  which  he  prefkled.  After 
the  fee  of  Rome^  the  preference  was  given  to  the 
other  great  fees^  in  the  following  order^  viz.  thofe 
of  Conftantinople,  Alexandria^  Antioch,  and  Je- 
nifalem.  The  churches  of  Africa  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  fubje£t  to  any  of  thefe  patriarchs ;  and 
Cyprian^  who  was  bifhop  of  Carthage,  in  the  third 
century^  had  the  fame  power  that  the  bifhops  of 
Rome  had^  viz.  to  aflemble  the  bifhops  of  his  pro- 
vince>  to  prefide  in  their  councils^  and  to  admonifli 
his  brethren  ♦. 

The  proper  authority  of  the  bifhop  of  Rome, 
though  he  was  the  onl^  perfon  in  Italy  diftin-* 
guifhed  by  the  title  of  metropolitan^  did  not  ex-> 
tend  over  the  whole  of  Italy,  but  only  the  fouth- 
cm  parts  of  it,  or  thofc  provinces  which  were  cal- 
led JuharlncaH^  becaufe  they  were  fubje£t  to  the 
imperial  vicoTy  ^ho  refided  at  Rome^  while  all 
the  nordiern  parts  were  fubje6t  to  the  vicar  of 
liafy^  as  he  was  called,  in  temporal  matters  i  and 
to  the  archbilhop  of  Milan  in  spirituals ;  the  vicar 
of  Italy  refiding  in  Milan  f  • 

But  though  the  power  of  the  bifhops  of  Rome 
had  no  legal  extenfion  beyond  that  of  other 
patriarchs,  they  had  much  more  authority  and 
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inBuence  than  other  bifhops,  on  account  of  the 
dignity  of  their  city,  which  was  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  likewife  on  account  of  the 
great  wealth  and  large  revenues  of  that  fee.  More- 
over, as  it  had  been  the  cuftom  to  appeal  to  Rome 
in  all  great  civil  cafes,  fo  if  the  bi(hops  of  Rome 
were  only  equal  to  6ther  bilhops  of  the  great  pa- 
triarchal fees  (and  in  early  times  they,  were  pro- 
bably fuperior  to  them  in  knowledge  and  cha- 
rafter)  it  would  be  natural,  when  difFcrcnees  of 
opinion  arofe,  for  each  party  to  wi(h  to  have  the 
fandion  of  the  fee  of  Rome.  On  thefe  accounts 
appeals  were  more  frequently  made  to  Rome  than 
to  any  other  place  j  and  this  voluntary  deference 
was  afterwards  expelled^  and  then  inftfied  upoK^ 
chriflians  in  general  having  been  by  habit  difpo- 
fed  to  yield  to  its  authority. 

The  Arian  controverfy  afforded  the  bifhops 
X)f  Rome  feveral  opportunities  of  extending  their 
power.  Athanafius  himfelf  engaged  the  protec- 
tion of  pope  Julius ;  and  it  was  chiefly  by  the 
influence  of  the  fee  of  Rome  that  the  trinitarian 
doftrine  came  to  be  eflablifhed.  But  before  this 
time,  Viftor,  bifhop  of  Rome,  interpofed  his  au- 
thority, but  without  eflfeft,  in  the  controverfy 
about  the  time  of  keeping  Eafter,  proceeding  fo 
far  as  to  excommunicate  all  the  eaflern  churches, 
becaufe  they  did  not  conform  to  the  cuftom  of 
the  weflern  church  in  this  refpedt.  But  no  regard 
was  paid  to  his  decifion,  thpugh  afterwards  the 
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council  of  Nice  determined  the  qucftion  as  he 
had  done._ 

On  this,  and  on  other  occafions,  the  papal  pre- 
tendons  did  not  pafs  unnoticed,  or  without  op- 
pofition.  Some  (land,  though  an  ineffedual  one, 
was  always  made  to  every  encroachment  j  and 
the  early  popes  themfelves,  who  began  to  ufurp 
a  little,  and  to  convert  that  into  a  matter  of  rights 
which  had  originally  been  mere  courtefyy  would 
have  been  (hocked,  at  the  idea  of  a  fimll  part  of 
what  was  done  by  their  fucceflbrs.  A  number  of 
decretal  epiftles  have,  indeed,  been  alleged,  as 
proofe  that  the  earlied  popes  always  held  and 
exercifed  a  fovereign  power  in  the  church.  But 
thcfe  were  manifeftly  forged,  as  the  papifts  thcm- 
ielves  now  acknowledge  ;  and  many  fa6ts  in  the 
early  hiftory  of  the  church,  and  of  the  papacy, 
prove,  inconteftibly,  that  the  bifhops  of  Rome 
had  no  more  real  power  than  other  metropolitan 
bifhops. 

In  the  fixth  council  of  Carthage,  it  was  con- 
cluded by  the  bifliops  who  compofcd  it,  that  they 
would  not  give  way  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
bifhops  of  Rome  on  their  rights  and  liberties,  and 
they  gave  immediate  notice  to  pope  Celeflinc,  to 
forbear  fending  his  officers  among  them,  "  left  he 
**  fhould  feem  to  introduce  the  vain  infolencc  of 
"  the  world  into  the  church  of  Chrift."  Various 
other  councils  alfo  made  decrees  to  the  fame  pur- 
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pofe.  But  when  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and 
Antioch  were  opprefled  by  that  of  ConftantinoplCy 
they  had  recourfe  to  the  church  of  Rome;  and  by 
their  example  inferior  bifliops  appealed  thither 
alfo,  when  they  were  opprefled  by  the  bifliops  of 
Alexandria  and  Antioch  *.  By  this  means  the 
bifliops  of  Rome  acquired  a  confiderable  degree 
of  influence  even  in  the  Eaft:. 

After  the  prevalence  of  the  Mahometan  powers 
in  Afia  and  Africa,  as  there  remained  only  two 
rival  metropolitans,  viz.  thofe  of  Rome  and  Con- 
ftantinople,  they  were  continually  at  variance; 
and  at  flrfl:  the  bifliops  of  Conftantinople^  where 
the  emperor  reflded,  had  the  advantage.  Thefe 
had  extended  their  jurifdiftion  fo  much  before  the 
reign  of  Juftin,  that  it  comprehended  IUyricum^ 
Epirus,  Macedonia,  and  Achaia.  Afterwards  it 
extended  to  Sicily,  and  many  places  in  the  fouth- 
ern  parts  of  Italy,  and  they  contended  with  the 
bifliops  of  Rome  for  the  fuperintendence  ofBuI^ 
garia  and  other  countriesf  • 

The  three  other  eaftern  patriarchates  having 
been  either  aboliflied  or  much  reduced,  the 
bifliops  of  Conftantinople  took  occaflon  from  it 
to  carry  their  pretenfions  to  an  authority  {o  much 
higher  than  before,  that  John,  who  was  chofen 
patriarch  of  Conftantinople  in  585,  aflTumed  the 

*  Moflieini,  vol.  i.  p.  375.       f  Anecdotes,  p.  15s. 
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title  of  (Ecumenical  or  unroerjal  hijhop.  This  title 
was  fcvcrcly  condemned  by  Gregory  the  great, 
who  was  then  bifhop  of  Rome,  as  tending  to 
diminifh  the  power  of  other  bilhops.  He  even 
called  it  blaf^emyy  and  a  name  invented  by  the 
devil;  adding,  that  whoever  called  himfelf^  or 
wKhed  to  be  called  univerjd  bijhop^  was  the  fore-* 
runner  of  anti-chrift  *.  Nay,  upon  this  occafion^ 
by  way  of  contraft,  he  took  the  title  of  Servus 
Servcnm  Dei,  or  Servmit  of  the  Servants  of  God^ 
and  he  was  the  firll  pope  who  ufed  that  ftik  in 
his  letters  f.  ; 

But  not  more  than  eighteen  years  after  the 
deadi  of  this  Gregory,  viz.  in  606,  Boniface  III. 
obtained  of  the  emperor  Phocas,  that  the  bifhopa 
of  Rome  alone  (hould,  from  that  time,  have  this 
very  tide  of  univerfal  bijhop.  The  circumftance 
which  made  the  affumption  of  this  title  the  more 
odious^  bcfides  its  having  been  rcjefted  with  fo 
much  indignation  by  the  predeceiTors  of  Boniface, 
was  its  being  granted  by  one  who  had  rifen  to  the 
empire  by  the  murder  of  the  preceding  emperor 
Mauritius,  his  wife,  and  all  his  children;  and  who 
in  this  manner  courted  the  friendfliip  of  the  biftiop 
of  Rome,  whofe  power  in  the  weftern  part  of  the 
empire  was  then  very  confiderable.  For  the  popes 
acquired  a  great  acceflion  of  power,  and  had 
much  more  influence  in  all  civil  affairs,  in  confe* 

*  Suoir,  A.  D.  595.  t  Aaecdotet,  p«  so5« 
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quence  of  the  removal  of  the  feat  of  empire  from 
Rome  to  Conftantinople.  But  they  were  of  much 
more  confcquence  after  the  Lombards  fettkd  in 
Italy.  For  by  taking  part  fometimes  with  them, 
and  fometimes  with  the  emperor,  they  made  them- 
felves  formidable  to  both,  and  by  this  means  their 
ufurpations  pafTed  without  cenfure. 

That  the  authority  of  the  fees  both  of  Con- 
ftantinople and  of  Rome  arofe  from  the  dignity 
of  the  cities,  is  evident  from  this  circumftancCf 
viz.  that  before  the  year  381,  the  fee  oi  Con* 
ftantinople  had  depended  upon  that  of  Heraclea, 
which  had  been  the  former  metropolis  of  the  pro* 
vince,  but  from  that  time  the  council  ordained^ 
according  to  the  wifhes  of  Theodolius,  that  the 
bifliops  of  Conftantinople  fliould  hold  the  prin^ 
cipal  dignity  after  that  of  the  biftiops  of  Rome  *• 
But  afterwards,  viz.  in  a  council  held  at  Conftan- 
tinople, under  Juftinian  II.  it  was  ordained  that 
the  patriarchs  of  Conftantinople  ftiould  be  equal 
to  thofe  of  Rome. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian  III.  that, 
by  the  influence  of  Leo,  the  popes  gained  the 
greateft  acceflion  of  power  in  the  Weft,  within 
the  period  of  which  I  am  now  treating.  Before 
this  time  the  popes  had  no  proper  authority  be- 
yond the  fuburbican  provinces  f.     But  this  cm- 

*  Sueur,  A.  D.  381.  ^  Anecdotes^  p.  Ii* 
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peror  extended  their  authority  to  all  the  bounds  of 
his  empire,  even  into  Gaul,  and  ordered  that 
whatever  ihould  be  done  in  that  country  without 
the  authority  of  the  pope,  ihould  have  no  force  *• 
ThebWhops  aflembled  at  Rome  in  378,  approved 
of  this  augmentation  of  the  power  of  the  popes  f  • 

An  opportunity  foon  offered  of  making  ufc 
of  this  power.  For  in  the  year  440,  Chelidonius, 
being  depofed  in  Gaul,  appealed  to  the  pope, 
who  received  him  into  communion,  and  by  the 
authority  of  Valentinian  reinfbated  him.  This 
was  the  firft  encroachment  that  was  made  by  the 
popes  on  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church j;  • 
It  was  not,  however,  till  a  long  time  after  this^ 

that  any  diredt  application  was  made  to  thic  popes 
fi>r  preferment  in  France.  Auxanius  bifhop  of 
Aries  was  the  firft  biihop  in  France  who,  in  the 
year  543,  fent  to  afk  for  the  pallium^  or  the 
archiepifcopal  ck>ak .  from  Rome.  His  prede- 
ceflbr  had  it  without  afking  for ;  and  in  this  cafe 
die  pope  anfwered,  that  he  muft  firft  have  the  con* 
icQt  of  the  king  of  France  §. 

After  the  reign  of  Valentinian  III.  the  bifliops 
of  Rome,  finding  their  powers  enlarged,  and  that 
they  had  the  fuperintendence  of  all  the  churches 


•  Btfiiage,  to],  -i.  p.  243.  f  Moihelmy  vol.  i.  p.  ^%^^ 
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of  the  Weft,  fent  their  vicars  regularly  into  the 
provinces,  whenever  there  was  the  leaft  pretence 
for  it,  and  thus  watchedevery  opportunity  of  ex- 
tending their  jurifdiftion.  The  firft  vicars  which 
they  eftabliftied  were  thofe  of  Illyricum,  and  of 
Theffaly.  And  the  pope  was  the  more  readily 
acknowledged  to  be  patriarch  of  all  the  Weft  by 
the  Greeks,  as  well  as  by  the  Latins ;  as  the 
former  wifhed  to  have  the  bifhop  of  Conftan- 
tinople  to  be  confidered  as  patriarch  of  all  the 
Eaft*. 

In  517,  pope  Horniifdas  appointed  bifhops 
of  the  refpe&ive  countries  his  vicars  in  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Portugal.  They  were  glad  to  be  lb 
honoured,  as  it  gave  them  a  rank  above  their 
brethren  5  and  by  this  means  the  popes  greatly 
extended  their  authority  in  thofe  countries  f. 
But  before  this  time,  viz.  in  453,  the  popes  be- 
gan to  have  fpies  and  informers  at  the  court  of 
Conftantinople.  Leo  recommended  one  of  them 
to  the  emperor,  calling  him  his  legate^  appointed 
by  him  to  folicit  at  the  emperor's  court  all  things 
relating  to  the  faith  and  peace  of  the  church, 
againft  the  heretics  of  the  age.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  pope's  legates  at  Conftantinople* 
They  were  afterwards  called  y^ccr^jr/i  J. 
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.  The  popes  were  alfo  very  attentive  to  fend 
legates  into  nations  newly  converted,  and  thn'eby 
fufajeded  them  to  their  patriarchate.  Thus  the 
Bulgarians  being  converted,  the  pope  immediately 
lent  an  archbiihop  thither,  which  was  the  begin- 
ning of  die  conteft  between  the  patriarchs  of  Rome 
and  thole  of  Conftantinople  *• 

After  the  fall  of  the  weftem  empire  the  popes 
fcund  tfaemfelves  in  a  peculiarly  favourable  (itua* 
tion  for  the  increafe  of  their  power,  the  emperor 
being  then  at  a  diftance,  and  therefore  obliged  to 
tike  fomep^unsto  keep  oifi  good  terms  with  them, 
in  order  to  keep  up  his  intereft  in  the  country. 
Thus  Juflinian  paid  the  pope  many  compliments, 
and  called  the  fee  of  Rome  the  chief  of  all  the 
churches,  hoping  by  this  means  to  drive  the  Goths 
out  of  Italy  f  • 

Alio  the  people  of  Rome,  and  of  the  neigh- 
txMiring  difhidts,  difliking  both  the  Greeks  and 
the  northern  invaders,  and  having  no  other  head, 
looked  up  to  the  popes  fox  protection,  and  at 
length  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Gregory  IL 
But  they  confidered  him  as  their  chief,  not  as 
their  mafter,  meaning  to  form  a  republic,  go- 
verned by  its  own  laws  :|:. 

*  AnecdoteS}  p.  145.  f  Suew,  At  D.  534. 
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As  the  popes  extended  their  power,  they  be- 
gan to  provide  a  broader  bafis  for  it.  Leo  was 
the  firft  who  claimed  jurifdi&ion  over  other 
churches,  as  fucceffor  to  St.  Peter ;  and  when  it 
was  decreed,  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  that 
the  fee  of  Conftantinople  fhould  be  fecond  to  that 
of  Rome  with  refpeft  to  rank,  affigning  as  a  rca- 
fon  for  it  the  pre-eminence  of  the  city,  this  pope 
was  much  diffatisfied,  becaufe  his  pre-eminence 
was  not  founded  on  fomething  more  ftable  than 
the  dignity  of  the  city,  and  wiftied  to  have  it  reft 
on  the  authority  of  St.  Peter  as  the  founder  of 
the  fee  ♦.  From  this  time  we  find  this  fbunda** 
tion  for  the  authority  of  the  fee  of  Rome  urged 
with  the  greateft  confidence ;  and  what  is  moft 
extraordinary,  it  feems  never  to  have  been  dif- 
puted.  In  a  fynod  held  at  Rome  in  494,  Gelafius 
faid  that  the  church  of  Rome  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  all  others,  not  on  account  of  the  de- 
crees of  councils,  but  for  the  words  of  our  Saviour 
Jefus  Chrift,  when  he  faid,  Thou  art  Peter y  and 
upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church  j-.  But  there 
has  been  much  difpute  about  this  decree,  and  the 
meaning  of  it. 

It  was  fome  time,  however,  before  the  popes 
thought  of  claiming  abfolute  infallibility^  as  the 
fucceffors  of  an  infallible  apoftle.     The  firft  pope 
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.  "who  feems  to  have  made  this  claim  was  AgathOj 
vho,  in  an  epiftle  to  the  fixth  general  council, 
held  at  Conftantinople  in  680,  faid  that  the 
church  of  Rome  never  erred,  nor  can  err  in  any 
point :  and  that  all  the  conftitutions  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  ought  to  be  received  as  if  they  had 
been  delivered  by  the  divine  voice  of  St.  Peter  ♦. 
But  before  this  time  there  had  not  been  wanting 
perfons  who  flattered  the  pride  of  the  popes  by 
very  extravagant  encomiums.  Thus  in  the  fifth 
century  Ennodius,  a  flatterer  of  pope  Symmachus, 
maintained  that  the  Roman  pontiflf  was  ^'  con- 
**  ftituted  judge  in  the  place  of  God,  which  he 
*'  fiUed  as  the  vicegerent  of  the  Moft  High  f ". 

With  this  mcreafe  of  real  power  and  confe* 
quence,  we  may  naturally  expefb  additional  higher 
'  titles^  and  more  JpUndour ;  and  in  this  the  popes 
were  by  no  means  deficient ;  and  as  they  ap- 
proached to  the  rank  of  fovereign  princes,  they 
omitted  none  of  the  uiual  forms,  or  fymbols  of 
royalty.  But  in  this  period,  as  they  had  not  at- 
tained to  the  power,  fo  they  did  not  aflbme  all  the 
pomp  that  chey  afterwards  appeared  in. 

As  the  chriftians  afieded  the  ceremonies 
di  die  licathen  worfliip,  the  popes  were  ready 
cnougli  to  avail  tfaemlelves  of  it,  when  it  might 
add  to  their  perfonal  dignity.     Accordingly  as 
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the  office  of  Pont  if  ex  Maximus  had  been  of  great 
dignity  in  Rome,  and  had  generally  been  aflumed 
by  the  emperors;  from  the  end  of  the  fourdi 
century,  the  bifhops  of  Rome  were  often  called 
Ponttffsy  and  their  office  the  Pontificate.  Thcf 
were  alfo  fometimes  called  fovereipi  prelates  or 
Jovereign  priefts  ♦.  But  the  tide  o(bijbop  ofbiflf^ps 
was  not  given  to  the  pope  ferioufly  in  the  five 
firft  centuries. 

The  ceremony  by  which  refpeft  is  generally 
fliewn  to  the  pope  is  kiffing  bis  toe,  which  was 
alfo  done  to  the  Pontifex  Maximus  of  heathen 
Rome>  and  was  demanded  by  Domitian,  Diode- 
iian,  and  fome  others  of  the  emperors,  who  were 
like  wife  chief  pontiffs.  This  civility  was  fiift 
fhewn  to  pope  Conftantine  I.  by  [the  emperor 
Juftinian  II.  atNicodemia.  He  did  it  outof  vo- 
luntary  rcfpeft,  but  it  was  afterwards  claimed  as 
a  right  even  from  crowned  heads  f  • 

The  cuflom  of  carrying  the  pope  on  men's 
fhoulders  after  his  eleftion,  which  fecms  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  cuftom  of  fome  of  the 
northern  nations,  in  the  choice  of  their  chiefe  or 
princes,  was  firfl  ufcd  by  Stephen  II.  He  alfo 
had  all  his  iulls  or  ediils,  fealcd  with  lead  J.  Like 
other  fovereigns,  the  popes  even  in  this  period, 

•  Sueur,  A.  D.  ai4.  f  Hiftory  of  Popery,  vol.  ii.  p.  lo, 
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made  ufe  of  the  plural  number^  in  fpeaking  of 
themlelves.  This  is  faid  to  have  been  begun  by 
Boniface  III.  about  the  year  606  ;  who,  in  ap- 
proving the  choice  of  a  bifhop,  ufed  the  words» 
Vidiimus  eijubemusy  we  will  and  command  *^.  Af* 
ttrwards  the  popes  proceeded  to  aflume  other 
titles,  and  forms,  not  only  of  royalty,  but  even 
cfdhmity ;  which  having  been  firft  afTumed  by 
the  princes  of  the  Eaft,  were  from  them  adopted 
by  the  Roman  emperors,  and  from  them  by  the 
popes.  A  particular  account  of  them  may  be 
leen  in  Sueur,  A.  D.  549. 

So  early  as  the  fourth  century,  the  bifhops  of 
Rome  fiirpafled  all  their  brethren  in  riches  and 
fpkndour,  which  exceedingly  dazzled  the  comnx>n 
people ;  and  fo  great  a  prize  being  contended  for, 
there  were  often  great  tumults  in  Rome  on  the 
ckdton  of  a  pope,  attended  fometimes  with  mur- 
der, and  violence  of  all  kinds.  Many  were  killed 
on  both  fides  in  368,  during  the  conteft  between 
Damafus  and  Urficinus. 

Notwithftanding  the  power  aflumed  by  the 
popes,  and  though  in  many  things  they  a6led  in* 
dependendy  of  the  emperor,  and  even  oppofed 
liim,  they  were  ftiU  his  JuijeSSy  and  upon  fome 
occafions  he  treated  them  as  fuch.  The  eleftion 
of  the  bifhop  of  Rome  was  not  deenoed  valid 

without 
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without  the  confcnt  of  the  emperor,  and  Juftinian 
depofcd  two  popes.  But  when  there  was  no 
more  any  empire  in  the  Weft,  little  account 
was  made  of  the  confent  of  the  emperor ;  though 
the  pc^es  kept  up  a  formal  fubmiflion  to  die 
emperors  of  the  Eaft  againft  the  Lx>mbard 
princes  till  the  time  of  Leo  |fauricus  •.  And 
though  Conftantine  Pogonatus  releafed  the  popes 
from  their  ufual  payments  for  their  conBrnu* 
tion,  he  exprefsly  retained  the  right  of  confir* 
mation  f  • 

The  Gothic  kings  of  Italy  alfo  confidered  the 
popes  as  their  fubje(^.  And  it  appeared  in  die 
difpute  between  Symmachus  and  Laurentius,  in 
501,  when  Theodoric  was  king  of  Italy,  that  die 
popes  then  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the 
kings,  though  they  were  heretics ;  that  they  rc- 
quefted  of  them  permiflion  to  hold  national  coun- 
cils, and  that  they  appealed  to  them  when  they 
were  charged  with  crinies,  and  fubmittcd  to  their 
judgment.  Athalaric,  to  prevent  fuch  mifchieft 
as  had  been  occafioned  by  former  fchifms  at 
Rome,  made  a  rigorous  edift,  prefcribing  the 
manner  in  which  the  eledtion  of  bifliops  and  me- 
tropolitans (hould  hereafter  be  made.  This  edi£b 
was  drawn  up  by  Cafliodorus,  and  nobody  con- 
fidered this  as  any  attack  upon  the  authority  of^ 
the  church  J. 

•  Anecdotes,  p.  209.        f  WaJfti't  Hift.  of  the  Popes,  p.  97. 
t  AoKdotei,  p.  155. 
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The  temporal  princes  urtder  whom  the  popes 
lived,  lent  for  them,  as  well  as  other  bifhops,  and 
eoiployed  them  in  embaffies,  whenever  they 
thought  proper  to  make  ufe  of  them.  Pope 
John  I.  was  fent  by  Theodoric  to  Conftantinople, 
to  obtain  of  the  emperor  Juftinian  I.  the  revoca- 
tion of  an  edift,  which  ordained  that  the  churches 
of  the  Arians  fhould  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
catholics  *• 

When  the  empire  of  the  Lombards  was  en- 
tirely put  an  end  to  in  Italy,  the  nomination  of 
the  popes,  at  leaft  the  right  of  confirming  them, 
was  ftill  in  the  hands  of  the  temporal  princesi. 
Adrian,  with  his  whole  fynod,  acknowledged  this 
power  in  CharlcmaignCj  and  Gregory  VII.  was 
himfelf  confirmed  in  the  papacy  by  that  very 
emperor  whom  he  afterwards  depofed.  Symma- 
chus  had  the  effrontery  to  maintain  to  the  empe- 
ror Anaftafius,  that  the  dignity  of  the  pope  was 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  emperor,  as  much  as  the 
adminiftration  of  the  things  of  heaven  is  above 
that  of  the  things  of  the  earth,  and  that  even  a 
Common  priefl:  was  fuperior  to  him.  But  he  was 
far  from  alleging  this  as  a  reafon  why  the  popes 
fliould  not  be  fubjefb  to  the  emperor  in  things  of 
a  temporal  nature. 

One  of  the  prerogatives  to  which  the  pope^ 
now  pretend,  is  the  power  of  fummoning  general 

•  Anecdotes,  p.  1S7. 
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councils^  and  of  prefidihg  in  them.  But  all  the 
general  councils  within  the  five  firft  centuries 
were  fummoned  by  the  ennperors.  Leo  L  joined 
with  many  other  bilhops  inrequeftingthe  ennpeior 
Theodofius  to  fummon  a  council  in  Italy,  but  he 
refufed,  becaufe  he  had  before  appointed  one  in 
Ephefus.  N6r  did  the  popes,  or  their  legates, 
prefide  in  general  councils  in  early  times ;  but 
various  other  bifhops  prefided  in  them;  and  in  the 
firft  general  council,  viz.  that  of  Nice,  Conftan- 
tine  himfelf  was  the  principal  moderator  or  direc- 
tor. Speaking  to  the  bifhops  upon  that  occafion, 
he  faid,  "  Ye  are  biftiops  of  things  within  the 
*^  church,  but  I  am  bifhop  as  to  externals/* 


SECTION    n. 

the  Hiftory  of  the  Papal  Power  from  the  Time  rf 
Charkmaigrte  to  the  Reformation. 

1  HE  firft  thing  that  I  (hall  notice  in 
this  period,  is  the  changes  that  were  made  from 
time  to  time  with  refpeft  to  the  eleftion  of  the 
popes,  and  the  confirmation  of  them  in  their  of- 
fice*   It  is  ceruin  that  for  many  centuries  the 
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popes  could  not  be  confecrated  till  their  ele6tion 
had  been  approved  of  by  the  emperors ;  and  in 
general'  a  fum  of  money  had  been  given  at  the 
fame  time,  till  it  was  remitted,  as  I  have  obferved, 
by  Conftantine  Pogonatus.  The  fame  right  of 
confirming  die  popes  was  exercifed  by  the  Goths, 
byCharlemaigne,  and  his  fucceflbrs  the  empe- 
rors of  Germany.  But  in  847,  Leo  IV.  was  cho- 
fen  pope  without  the  confent  of  the  emperor,  the 
Romans  being  then  preflfed  by  the  Saracens ;  and 
finding  a  neceffity  of  having  a  head.  However 
diey  deferred  the  confec  ration  from  April  to  June, 
waiting  for  the  confent  of  the  emperor,  and  they 
made  an  apology  for  it  afterwards. 

At  length  Charles  the  Bald,  having  obtained 
the  imperial  dignity  by  the  good  offices  of  the 
popes,  difcharged  them  from  the  obligation  of 
waiting  for  the  confent  of  the  emperor  to  their 
eleftion.  But  from  the  time  of  Eugenius  III. 
who  was  raifed  to  the  pontificate  in  854,  the  elec- 
tion of  the  popes  was  conducted  without  the  leafl 
regard  to  law,  order,  or  even  decency,  and  was 
generally  attended  with  civil  tumults  and  difTen- 
tions,  till  the  reign  of  Otho  the  Great,  who  put  a 
flop  to  thofe  diforderly  proceedings,  and  prohi- 
bited the  eleftion  of  popes  without  the  previous 
knowledge  and  confent  of  the  emperor ;  and  this 
order  was  enforced  to  the  conclufion  of  the  ninth 
century.  Gregory  VII.  however,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  divifions  of  the  empire,  emancipated 
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the  fee  of  Rome  from  this  mark  of  its  fubjeftioA 

to  the  empire  *• 

In  early  times,  the  bifhops  of  Rome,  like  thofc 
of  other  cities,  were  chofen  by  the  people,  as  well 
as  the  clergy.  The  firft  confiderable  innovation 
that  was  made  in  this  refpe6b  at  Rome,  was  at  a  ' 
council  held  in  1059,  under  Nicholas  II.  when 
it  was  ordered  that,  upon  the  deceafe  of  a 
pope,  the  cardinal  bifhops  fhould  firft  confider  erf" 
a  proper  perfon  to  fucceed ;  that  they  (hould  then 
confult  with  their  cardinal  clergy,  and  then  that 
the  reft  of  the  clergy,  and  alfo  the  people  (hould 
give  their  confentf .  But  Alexander  III.  in  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  cftablifhed  the  Ible 
right  of  eledtion  in  the  college  of  cardinals. 

After  this  time  the  term  cardinal  was  confined 
to  the  feven  bifhops  within  the  territory  and  city 
of  Rome,  who  had  been  ufed  to  confecrate  the 
Roman  pontiff,  and  to  the  prefbyters  of  the 
twenty-eight  Roman  parifhes,  or  principal 
churches.  To  appeafe  the  tumults  that  were 
made  by  others  of  the  clergy,  who  were  by  this 
regulation  excluded  from  the  privilege  of  voting, 
this  Alexander  III.  conferred  the  dignity  of  cardi-  ' 
nals  upon  feveral  more  of  the  fuperior  clergy ; 
and  to  pacify  the  inferior  clergy,  he,  or  fbme  of 
his  fuccefTors,  for  it  is  uncertain,  made  the  chief 

•  Moflieim,  vol,  ii.  p.  i  »i ,  208,  »8o.  f  Flcwry, 
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of  them  cardinal  deacons y  giving  th^m  alfo  votes 
in  the  election.  Lucius  III.  was  the  firft  pope 
that  was  chofen  by  cardinals  only  *.  The  parti- 
cular rules  that  are  now  obferved  in  the  eledlion 
of  a  pope  were  fettled  in  1178,  and  nnay  be  fcen 
in  the  Hiftoire  des  Papesy  voL  iii.  p.  88. 

I  (hall  juft  add  to  this  article,  that  the  almoft 
univerfal  cuftom  of  the  popes  changing  their 
names  upon  their  elcftion,  began  with  Bocco  di 
Porco,  in  884,  who  changed Ti is  name  to  Sergius, 
his  original  name,  fignifying  Hog's  Snout,  being 
diought  unfuitable  to  his  dignity. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  fay  whether  the  fpiritual  or 
the  temporal  power  of  the  popes  was  the  more 
extravagant,  but  the  temporal  power  preceded  the 
fpiritual,  and  no  doubt  laid  the  foundation  for  it. 
though  other  pretences  were  alleged.  But  there 
is  no  great  difficulty  in  making  merely  oftenfible 
pretences  to  be  received,  when  there  is  fufficient 
power  to  enforce  themj  and  it  was  prefently 
after  the  commencement  of  this  period,  that  the 
popes  acquired  that  amazing  acceffion  of  property 
and  power,  which  placed  them  on  a  level  with 
other  princes  of  Europe. 

The  firft  large  acceffion  was  made  from  the 
Ipoils  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  with  whom  Ste- 

•  Mofheifii>  Tol.  ii.p.  171  • 
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phen  II.  had ,  quarrelled,  and  againft  whom  he 
undertook  a  journey  to  France,  to  folicit  the  aid 
of  Pepin  king  of  France,  who  promifcdthat  if  he 
Ihould  drive  out  the  Lombards,  he  would  pvc 
the  popes  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna>  and  the 
Pentapolis.  From  their  acquifition  of  the  latter^ 
which  was  made  in  774,  the  popes  ceafcd  to  date 
their  letters  by  the  reigns  of  the  emperors*. 
This  acquifition  was  evidently  made  by  fuch 
policy  as  is  employed  by  fecular  princes  to  in- 
creafe  their  dominions.  But  Stephen,  like  other 
artful  princes,  was  not  at  a  lofs  for  fome  colour 
of  right,  for  he  pretended  that  this  territory 
belonged  to  him,  as  being  the  Ipoil  of  an  heretical 
prince.  For  the  Lombards^  as  well  as  the  Goths^ 
were  Arians. 

When  Charlemaigne  afterwards  put  an  enure 
end  to  the  empire  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  the 
whole  of  the  exarchate,  the  capital  oC  which  was 
Ravenna,  was  given  to  the  popes.  He  was  pro- 
bably induced  to  make  this  large  grant  of  land 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  by  a  pretence,  which  was 
about  this  time  made,  that  Conftantine  the  great 
had  made  a  fimilar  grant  of  territory  to  the  fame 
church;  though  it  is  now  univerfally  agreed 
that  thir.  donation  of  Conftantine  was  a  forgery. 
No:v\ichftanding  thefe  large  grants,  both  Pepin 
and  Charlemaigne  referved  to  themfelves  the  fo** 

•  Anecdotes,  p.  3155,  jf;. 
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vereignty  of  all  thefe  lands  in  Italy.  But  this 
was  afterwards  furrendcrcd  to  the  popes  by  Lo- 
thair  I*. 

The  laft  acquifition  the  popes  made  was  that 
of  the  fovereignty  of  Rome,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  had  always  acknowledged  the  emperor  as 
their  fovereign.  But  in  1 1 98  the  prefedt  of  Rome 
received  his  office  from  the  pope,  and  not  from 
the  emperor  f .  From  this  times  the  popes  have 
been  as  properly  independent  as  any  fovereign 
princes  in  Europe. 

m 

From  the  ninth  to  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
wealth  or  revenues  of  the  pope  did  not  receive  any 
confiderable  addition}  but  from  this  time  they  were 
vafUy  increafed,  efpecially  under  Innocent  III.  and 
Nicholas  III.  partly  by  the  events  of  war,  and 
partly  by  the  munificence  of  kings  and  emperors. 
Innocent  was  no  fooner  feated  in  the  papal  chair^ 
than^  befides  reducing  to  his  fubjeftion  the  pre- 
feft  of  Rome,  as  mentioned  above,  he  feized  upon ' 
Ancona,  Spoleto,  Aflifi,  and  feveral  other  cities, 
which  he  pretended  had  been  unjuftly  alienated 
from  the  fee  of  Rome.  Nicholas  IV.  followed 
the  example  of  Innocent,  and  in  1 278  herefiifed 
to  crown  Rodolph  I.  before  he  had  confirmed, 
by  a  folemn  treaty,  all  the  pretentions  of  the 
Koman  fee  i  and  immediately  upon  that  he  feized 

*  Antcdotct;  p.  320^  5^ S.      t  Hift.  dM  Papet>  toI.  iii.  p.  no. 
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feveral  cities  and  territories  in  Italy  which  had 
formerly  been  annexed  to  the  imperial  crown, 
particularly  Romagna  and  Bologna.  It  was  un- 
der thefe  two  popes  that  the  fee  of  Rome  ar- 
rived at  its  higheft  degree  of  grandeur  and 
opulence  •. 

Like  other  politic  princes,  the  popes  gained 
thefe  advantages  chiefly  in  confequence  of  divi- 
fionsin  the  families  of  the  temporal  powers.  The 
divifions  between  the  kings  of  France  of  the 
fecond  race  were  more  particularly  the  means  of 
advancing  the  power  of  the  popes  to  its  greateft 
height.    Thofe  who  were  condemned  in  France 
had  recourfe  to  the  holy  fee,  and  always   found 
proteftion  there.      In  like   manner  the  popes 
availed  themfelves  of  the  conteft  between  the  em- 
perors Lewis  and  Charles,  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century ;  in  confequence  of  which 
the  imperial  power  was  quite  loft  in  Italy,  the 
popes  feizing  upon  fome  of  the  toWns,  and  others 
letting  up  for  themfelves. 

The  crufades  contributed  very  much  to  com- 
plete the  power  of  the  popes,  as  temporal  princes, 
and  brought  bufinefs  enough  of  a  civil  nature 
upon  their  hands.  For  they  had  not  only  many 
difpenfations  to  grant  to  thofe  who  could  not  go 
to  thofe  wars,  but  they  made  themfelves  judges 

•  MofliciiT),  vol.  ii.  p,  3«,  33. 
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of  all  the  differences  among  thofe  princes  that 
went  thither  ♦. 

But  the  ambition  of  the  popes  was  far  from 
being  fatisfied  with  the  acquifition  of  an  inde- 
pendent fovereignty.  They  foon  began  to  extend 
tiieir  claims  to  other  territories,  and  even  to  the 
empire  itfelf.  For  having  been  accuftomed  to 
crown  the  emperors,  they  took  advantage  from 
that  circumftance,  together  with  that  of  the  di- 
▼ifions  in  the  empire,  to  arrogate  to  rhemfclves 
the  power  of  deciding  who  Ihould  be  the  empe- 
ror ;  and  one  or  other  of  the  candidates  was  but 
too  ready  to  yield  t8  the  demands  of  the  poge,  in 
order  to  fecure  his  intereft.  In  thefe  circumftances 
John  VIII.  proclaimed  Charles  the  Bald  emperor 
in  876,  in  an  affembly  of  the  Italian  princes  at 
Pavia;  and  in  the  fame  manner  were  his  two  fuc- 
ceflbrs  chofen.  From  this  nomination  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  Sigonius  fays  that  the  empire  has  been  a 
fief  of  the  holy  fee  f . 

After  this,  viz.  in  the  eleventh  century,  the 
popes  aflumed  the  character  of  lords  of  the  uni- 
verle,  and  arbiters  of  kingdoms  and  empires. 
Before  Leo  IX.  no  pope  claimed  this  unbounded 
authority  of  transferring  territories  and  provinces 
from  dieir  lawful  owners.  But  this  pontiff  granted 
to  the  Normans,  who  were  fettled  in  Italy,  the 

^  Fknry's  fixth  DUmirie,  p.  so.        f  Sueur^  A.  D.  S75. 
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lands  and  territories  v^hich  they  had  already  ufur- 
ped,  or  which  they  (hould  be  able  to  conqutt 
from  the  Greeks  or  Saracens  •. 

Gregory  VII.  followed  the  new  maxims^  and 
rarried  theoi  farther^  openly  pretending  that,  as 
pope,  he  had  a  right  to  depofe  fovereigns  who 
rebelled  againft  the  church.  This  he  founded 
principally  upon  the  power  of  excommunication. 
An  excommunicated  perfon,  he  faid,  mull,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  apoftles,  be  avoided 
by  every  body.  A  prince,  therefore,  who  is  ex- 
communicated, mud  be  abandoned  by  all  the 
world,  even  by  his  own  fubjcdh.  This  pope  never 
made  any  formal  decifion  of  this  kind,  nor  had 
he  the  countenance  of  any  council,  but  he  a&ed 
upon  the  maxim. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  defenders  of  the  princes 
took  it  fo  much  for  granted,  that  an  excommu- 
nicated perfon  was  fubjefb  to  all  the  above-men- 
tioned inconveniences,  that  they  contented  them- 
felves  with  faying,  that  a  prince  ought  not  to  be 
excommunicated ;  which,  fays  Fleury,  was  giving 
the  popes  a  great  advantage  in  the  argument. 
This  pope  likewife  urged  that,  fince  the  clergy 
have  a  right  to  decide  concerning  things  Ipiri- 
tual,  they  have,  a  fortiori^  a  right  to  decide  con- 
cerning things  temporal.     The  leaft  exorcift>  he 

*  MoOicini  vol.  ii.  p,  16% 
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iaid^  is  above  an  emperor,  fince  he  commands 
daemons ;  royalty  is  the  work  of  the  devil,  being 

the  effect  of  human  pride ;  whereas  the  priefthood 
is  the  work  of  God  ♦. 

Some  of  the  pretentions  of  this  great  pontiff 
were  fo  very  abfurd,  that  one  would  think  they 
muft  have  refuted  themfelves  by  the^events.  In 
his  difference  with  the  emperor  of  Germany,  he 
iays,  *^  We  bind  him  by  an  apoftolical  authority, 
'*  not  only  with  rcfpeft  to  the  foul,  but  to  the 
**  body.  We  take  from  him  all  profperity  in  thif 
•*  lifcjj^  and  viftory  from  his  arms  f." 

Later  popes  continued  the  fame  arrogant 
claims,  and  the  neceflity  of  the  times  too  often  in* 
duced  princes  to  fubmit  to  them,  though  they 
had  fomedmes  the  ipirit  to  refift.  In  1225,  Ho- 
norius  III.  applied  to  the  popes  the  words  of 
Jeremiah  i.  20,/  have  Jet  thee  over  the  people^ 
and  over  kingdoms^  to  pluck  up  and  to  deftroy^  (^c^. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  Boniface  VIII.  in  a' 
quarrel  with  Philip  [the  Fair  king  of  France, 
aiSerted  that  Jefus  Chrifl:  had  granted  a  two-fold 
power  to  the  church,  a  fpiritual  and  a  temporal 
fword ;  that  he  had  fubjedted  the  whole  human 
race  to  the  Roman  pontiff^  and  that  whoever 
dared  to  diibelieve  this  doftrine  were  to  be  deemed 

*  Fleury,  toL  mil.  p.  4$.  f  lb.  A.  P.  1078. 
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heretics,  anJ  flood  excluded  from  all  poflibilitjr 
of  falvation.  The  king  being  ftill  refraftory, 
the  pope  excommunicated  him,  but  he  appealed 
to  a  general  council,  and  fent  a  part)'  of  men  to 
bring  the  pope  by  force  before  him.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  he  was  apprehended  at  Anagni, 
but  the  inhabitants  refcued  him.  He  died,  how- 
ever, prefently  afterwards,  of  rage  and  anguifh. 
His  fucceflbr  Benedift  XI.  of  his  own  accord, 
withdrew  the  excommunication ;  but  by  this  time 
the  papal  power  had  begun  to  decline*. 

When  we  confider  the  effedts  of  excommuni- 
cation in  thofe  dark  ages,  and  the  acknowledged 
power  of  the  popes  to  direft  that  dreadful  weapon, 
and  alfo  to  fufpend  the  exercife  of  all  ecclenaftical 
funftions,  than  which  nothing  could  imprefs  the 
minds  of  men  in  thofe  times  with  more  terror 
and  confternation  (as  they  imagined  their  ever- 
lading  happinefs  depended  on  thofe  funftions) 
we  cannot  wonder  either  at  the  arrogance,  or  the 
fuccefs  of  the  popes.  Robert  king  of  France, 
not  complying  with  the  pope's  decree  refpefting 
the  diflblution  of  his  marriage,  the  pope,  for  the 
firft  time,  laid  the  whole  kingdom  under  this  in- 
terdift,  forbidding  all  divine  fervice,  the  ufe  of 
the  facraments  to  the  living,  and  of  burial  to  the 
dead.  The  people  terrified  by  this  order,  yielded 
fuch  implicit  obedience,  that  even  the  king's  own 

•  Moflicim,  vol.  ill.  p,  132. 
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domeftics  abandoned  him,  except  two  or  three, 
and  thofe  threw  to  the  dogs  every  thing  that  came 
from  his  table.  No  perfon  even  dared  to  eat  out 
of  any  veffel  which  he  had  touched.  The  king, 
being  reduced  to  this  difmal  ftate,  was  forced  to 
yield,  and  cancel  his  marriage*. 

The  degree  to  which  the  popes  fometimes  car- 
ried their  rage  was  truly  dreadful.  John  XXIIL 

not  only  excommunicated  Ladiflas,  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, but  publifhed  a  criifade  againft  him; 
invidng  all  chriftian  princes  to  make  war  upon 
him,  and  feize  his  dominions.  His  bull  upon  this' 
occafion  contained  an  order  to  all  patriarchs, 
bifhops,  archbi(hops  and  prelates,  to  publifti 
every  Sunday  and  feftival  day,  by  the  found 
of  a  bell,  and  with  candles  lighted,  and  then  ex- 
tinguifhed  by  throwing. diem  upon  the  ground, 
that  king  Ladiflas  was  "  excommunicated,  per- 
jured, a  fchifmatic,  a  blafphemer,  a  heretic,  a 
relapfe,  a  favourer  of  heretics,  a  traitor,  and  an 
enemy  of  the  pope  and  of  the  church."  He 
alfo  excommunicated  all  his  adherents  and  fa* 
vourers,  nil  by  a  return  to  their  duty  they  Ihould 
receive  abfolutionj  and  ordered  that  whofoever 
Ihould  undertake  to  bury  Ladiflas,  or  any  of  his 
partifans,  fliould  be  excommunicated,  and  not  be 
abfolved  but  by  digging  up  the  body  with  their 
own  hands,  and  carrying  it  out  of  the  place  of 

*  Sveur  A.  D.  99s. 
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chriftlan  burial ;  and  that  they  places  on  which 
they  fliould  lie  Ihould  be  prophanc  for  ever  •. 

So  fully  was  this  temporal  power  of  the  popes 
eftablifhedj  that  they  alone  were  thought  to  have 
the  right  of  difpofing  of  kingdoms ;  and  they 
were  as  regularly  applied  to  for  that  purpofe,  as 
the  temporal  courts  for  titles  of  nobility,  &c. 
In  1179,  Alexander  III.  conferred  the  title  of 
Hng^  with  the  enfigns  of  royalty,  upon  Alphonib 
duke  of  Portugal,  who  under  the  pontificate  of 
Lucius  II.  had  rendered  his  province  tributary  to 
the  Roman  feef.     Innocent  III.  gave  a  king  to 
the  Armenians  in  Afia,  and  in  1 204  he  made  Pri-* 
miflas  duke  of  Bohemia  king  of  that  country, 
and  Peter  IL  king  of  Arragon.     The  tide  of 
king  of  Ireland  was  alfo  a  grant  of  the  pope  to 
our  king  Henry  II.  and  when  the  Portuguefc 
and  the  Spaniards  were  purfuing  their  difcoveries 
and  conquefts,  the  one  to  the  Eaft,  and  the  other 
to  the  Weft,  the  popes  drew  the  line  that  was  to 
regulate  all  their  future  claims  to   dominion. 
Thefe  afts  of  univerfal  defpotifm  were  beheld 
with  aftonifhment,  but  with  filent  and  paflive 
obedience,  by  all  the  temporal  powers  of  Europe, 

It  was  in  the  eleventh  century  that  the  power 
of  the  popes  may  be  faid  to  have  been  at  its 
height.     They  then  received  the  pompous  tides 

*  Hid.  del  Papety  ypl.  iv.  p«  t5i«      f  Moiheiio,  vol.  ii»  p.  403 
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of  the  mafters  of  the  worlds  and  of  univerfal  fathers. 
They  prefided  every  where  in  the  councils  by  their 
legates.  They  decided  in  all  controverfies  con- 
cerning religion,  or  church  difcipline ;  and  they 
maintained  the  pretended  rights  of  the  church 
againft  the  ufurpations  of  kings  and  princes.  But 
this  was  not  done  without  oppofition  both  from 
the  bi(hops^  and  from  the  temporal  powers*. 

In  order  to  prefervc  this  amazing  power,  it  was 
neceflary  to  keep  the  clergy  as  dependent  as  pof- 
fible  upon  themfelves^  and  as  little  attached  to 
their  temporal  fovereign.  Gregory  VIL  never 
forbad  the  clergy  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
their  refpeftive  fovereignsi  but  this  was  done  by 
Urban  II.  who  made  an  order  for  that  purpoie  at 
the  council  of  Clermont.  To  complete  the  tem- 
poral charafter  of  the  popes,  I  (hall  in  the  lafl: 
place  obferve,  that  it  was  common  in  the  twelfth 
century  to  fee  them  at  the  head  of  armies. 

The  infoknce  with  which  the  popes  have  afted 
in  die  height  of  their  power  is  hardly  credible. 
Gregory  VII.  obliged  the  emperor  Henry  IV. 
whom  he  had  excommunicated^  and  who  applied 
for  abfolution,  to  wait  three  days  before  he  would 
admit  him;  though  both  the  emperor,  the  em- 
prefs^  and  their  child,  waited  barefoot  in  the* 
depth  of  winter.  On  the  fourth  day  he  was  ad- 
oiicted^  and  as  a  token  of  hb  repentance,^  he  re- 

*  MoibetiD,  ToJ.  11.  p.  159. 
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figned  his  crown  into  the  hands  of  the  pope,  and 
confeffed  himfclf  unworthy  of  the  empire,  if  ever 
he  fhould  oppofe  his  will  for  the  future :  and  he  was 
not  abfolved  without  very  mortifying  conditions*. 

Adrian  IV.  infulted  the  emperor  Barbarofla, 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  for  hold- 
ing  him  the  left  ftirrup  inftead  of  the  right,  and 
at  length  the  emperor  was  compelled  to  hold  the 
other  ftirrup.  The  next  pope,  Alexander  III. 
trod  upon  the  neck  of  the  fame  emperor,  ufing  at 
the  fame  time  this  expreflion  of  the  pfalnnuft,  T'Amt 
Jbalt  walk  upon  the  lion  and  the  adder  y.  the  young 
lion  and  the  dragon  Jhalt  thou  trample  under  foot. 
Pf.  xci.  13. 

When  Henry  VI.  the  next  emperor,  was 
crowned  by  Celeftine  III.  he  kneeled  before  him 

as  he  fat  in  his  pontifical  chair,  and  was  obliged  to 
take  the  crown  from  his  feet;  and  when  the  pope 
had  kicked  it  off  again,  to  (hew  his  power  to  de- 
pofe  him,  the  cardinals  were,  at  length,  permit- 
ted to  crown  the  emperor  once  more.  This  was 
done  to  Ihew  that  the  imperial  crown  depended 
entirely  upon  the  pope  f. 

Our  own  country  has  not  been  lefs  difgraced 
by  papal  infolence.  One  of  the  braveft  of  our 
haughty  Norman  princes,  Henry  II.  could  not 
fatisfy  the  pope  with  refpcft  to  the  murder  of  the 

•  FlcviiT,  A.  D*  1077.         •  Hift.  d«  Papcs,  Tol,  iii.  p.  iia. 
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factious  and  turbulent  prelate  Thomas  a  Becket 
(of  which,  however,  he  was  not  guilty)  till  he 
walked  barefoot  to  his  tomb,  and  was  whipped 
by  the  monks  at  Canterbury.  King  John  was  ex- 
communicated, depofed,  and  made  to  receive  his 
crown  again,  at  the  hands  of  the  pope's  legate, 
and  to  acknowledge  himielf  a  vaflal  of  the  fee  of 
Rome. 

In  order  to  evade  the  tyranny  of  the  popes, 
ic  was  cuftomary,  when  the  times  would  bear  it^ 
not  to  difpute  their  power  diredly,  but  to  prevent 
the  publication  of  their  bulls.  Thus  when  Paul 
V.  laid  the  date  of  Venice  under  an  interdift, 
they  banifhed  thofe  of  the  clergy  who  complied 
with  the  order,  and  at  length  the  popes  were  glad 
CO  get  Henry  IV.  of  France  to  make  their  peace 
with  the  Venetians,  who  threatened  to  break  oflF 
from  their  communion*. 

The  temporal  power  of  the  popes,  as  I  have 
obferved  before,  was  more  antient  than  the  notion 
of  their  infallibility.  This  was  not  known  in  the 
tunes  of  Pepin  or  Charlemaigne ;  and  though 
councils  were  not  then  deemed  infallible,  the  au- 
thority of  the  pope  was  held  to  be  fubordinate  to 
that.  That  councib  are  infallible  was  not  pre*- 
tended  till  the  popes  had  been  deemed  to  be  fo; 
the  councils  attributing  to  themfelves  what  they 
had  taken  from  the  popes  f . 

*  Moflieim,  vol.  nr.  p.  319.        f  Baiiugey  toI.  iii.  p.  597* 
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With  rcfpefl  to  fpiritual  power  in  general^  the 
popes  derived  much  advantage  from  the  ideas  of 
the  northern  nations  in  their  (late  of  Paganifm. 
For  they  confidered  the  bifhop  of  Rome  in  Ac 
fame  light  in  which  they  had  before  done  their 
archdruid^  ard  transferred  to  him  that  boundlefi 
reverence  with  which  they  had  been  ufcd  to  re- 
gard the  other.  Hence  the  force  of  the  papal 
excommunications,  which,  as  under  the  druids9 
deprived  a  perfon  of  all  the  common  rights  of 
humanity*. 

However,  befides  the  conftant  oppofition  of 
the  Greek  church,  the  overbearing  authority  of 
the  fee  of  Rome  was  not  always  fubmitted  to, 
even  in  the  Weft.  It  was  particularly  oppolcd  by 
the  church  of  Milan,  which  in  the  former  period 
had  been  a  metropolitan  church  with  a  jurifdic- 
tion  independent  of  that  of  Rome.  In  848  An- 
gilbert,  archbilhop  of  Milan,  feparated  entirely 
from  the  church  of  Rome,  and  continued  fb 
nearly  two  hundred  years.  At  length,  however, 
the  popes  got  the  better  of  this,  as  of  every  other 
oppofition. 

It  is  in  the  ninth  century  that  we  find  the  firft 
feeds  of  the  doftrine  of  the  popes  infallibility. 
Then,  at  leaft,  the  popes  began  to  talk  in  a  higher 
ftrain  than  ufual  on  this  fubje6t;  maintaining  that 
they  could  not  be  judged  by  any  perfon,  and  that 

their 
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their  decrees,  refpeding  manners,  &ith,  or  difci- 
pline,  ought  to  be  preferred  even  to  thofe  of  the 
councils  themfelves  if  poffible*.  The  argu- 
ment on  which  this  claim  was  refted  was  the 
detlaration  of  our  Saviour  to  Peter,  that  he 
would  give  to  him  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven;  and  becaufe  he  likewife  faid  that  he 
had  prayed  for  him,  that  his  faith  fhould  not  fail^ 
it  was  concluded  that  all  the  fuccefTors  of  Peter 
at  Rome  would  always  maintain  the  right  faith. 
Weak  as  this  argument  is,  it  was  univerfally  ac- 
quiefced  in,  in  thofe  dark  ages ;  and  the  popes 
a&ed  upon  it  as  upon  a  maxim  that  could  not  be 
diiputed.  When  the  bilhop  of  Conftantinoplc 
was  depofed  in  86 1,  the  pope  who  had  been  writ- 
ten to  on  the  occafion,  but  not  by  way  of  appeal, 
laid  in  anfwer,  "If  they  ought  to  be  heard  who 
**  fit  in  the  chair  of  Mofes,  how  much  more  they 
'*  who  fit  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  /'  and  he  main- 
tained that  no  bifiiop  of  Confl:antinople  ought  to 
be  depofed  without  the  confent  of  the  popef. 

The  authority  of  the  popes  having-  gained 
ground,  in  the  manner  that  has  been  defcribed 
above,  the  opinion  of  their  infallibility  began 
to  appear  undifguifed  and  undifputed  about  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century;  Leo  IX.  declar- 
ing that  the  councils,  and  all  the  Fathers,  had 
confidered  the  church  of  Rome  as  the  fovereign 

*  Bafnagv,  vol.  iii.  p.  547.        f  Sueur,  A.  D.  868* 
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miftrefs,  to  which  the  judgment  of  all  other 
churches  belonged,  and  which  could  be  judged 
by  none;  and  that  all  difficult  queftions  ougibc 
to  be  decided  by  the  fucceflbrs  of  St.  Peter,  bc- 
caufe  that  church  had  never  erred  from  the  fetth, 
and  would  not  to  the  end.  This  is  the  firft  pope 
who  held  this  language  with  fuch  firmnels.  Gre* 
gory  VII.  who  fucceeded  him,  with  more  fo- 
lemnity  decreed  in  a  council,  that  the  church  of 
Rome  never  had  erred,  and  never  will  err,  ac- 
cording to  the  teftimony  of  the  fcriptures,  on  the 
ground  above-mentioned.  Bernard  and  Thomas 
Aquinas  gave  this  do6brine  the  great  weight  of 
'  their  authority,  and  they  were  followed  by  all 
the  fchoolmen. 

Afterwards,  however,  fcveral  of  the  pc^)es 
themfelves,  when  they  had  any  particular  point 
to  gain,  and  when  the  decrees  of  former  popes 
were  quoted  againft  them,  made  no  difficulty  of 
departing  from  this  doftrine.  Thus  John  XXII. 
in  his  quarrel  with  the  Fratricelli,  who  repre- 
fented  to  him  that  three  of  his  predeceffors  had 
been  of  their  opinion,  anfwered  that  "  what  had 
been  ill  determined  by  one  pope  and  one  council 
might  be  correfted  by  another,  better  informed 
"  concerning  the  truth."  But,  except  in  thele  oc- 
cafional  deviations,  the  popes  afferted  their  infal- 
libility, and  it  was  generally  acquiefced  in  till  the 
time  of  the  great  fchifm ;  when  almoft  all  the  chrif- 
tian  world,  feeing  the  popes  facrifice  every  thing 

to 
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to  their  own  ambition,  dropped  the  high  opinion 
which  they  had  before  entertained  of  them.  Nor 
was  it  poffible  to  put  an  end  to  the  fchifm,  with- 
out fetting  up  a  council  above  the  popes. 

During  the  time  that,  the  doftrine  of  the  pope's 
ifl&llibility  was  generally  received,  the  popes  fre- 
quently fpoke  as  if  their  decrees  had  been  dic- 
tated by  immediate  infpiration.  Thus  pope  John 
VIII.  lays,  that  he  had  found  that  fuch  a  thing 
was  the  council  of  God,  becaufe  that  of  a  long 
time  it  had  been  revealed,  by  celeftial  in(piration, 
to  his  predeceflbr  Nicholas*. 

Such  iirm  hold  had  the  notion  of  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  popes  on  the  minds  of  men,  that 
fbme  of  the  greateft  men  in  the  chriftian  world, 
and  even  (ince  the  reformation  were  not  able  to 
ihake  it  ofF.  Father  Paul,  the  great  advocate  of 
the  ftatc  of  Venice  againft  the  ufurpation  of  the 
popes,  admitted  that  they  ought  to  be  obeyed  in 
all  matters  of  doftrine,  and  what  related  to  the 
adminiftration  of  the  facramentsf .  It  is  poflible, 
however,  that  he  might  make  this  conceflion  by 
way  of  argument,  while  he  was  difputing  againft 
their  power  in  things  of  a  temporal  nature.  But 
this  was  not  the  cafe  with  the  famous  Fenelon, 
archbiihop  of  Cambray,  who,  when  his  book  was 
condemned  by  the  pope,  publicly  declared  his  en- 
tire acquiefcence  in  the  decree.   He  even  read  it 

*  Sueur  A.  O.  S/s*      f  Bafnage,  vol,  iii.  pt  549* 
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himfelf  from  his  own  pulpit,  and  exhorted  the 
people  to  refpedl  and  obey  it*. 

Originally,'*as  I  have  frequently  obfervcd,  all 
bifhops,  and  the  popes  thenrtfelves,  were  chofen 
by  the  people.  Afterwards  the  metropolitans  in* 
terfered  and  then  the  princes  referved  to  them- 
felves  the  right  of  approbation,  and  thus  all  abbots 
and  biftiops  were  chofen  till  the  time  of  Henry 
III,  of  Germanyf.  But  afterwards  the  popes 
claimed  the  right  of  nomination  to  all  the  greater 
livings;  having  made  the  firft  attempts  of  this 
kind  in  France,  where  they  took  advantage  of  the 
weaknefe  of  that  monarchy.  They  then  began  to 
give  out,  that  the  bifhops  of  Rome  were  appoint- 
ed by  Jefus  Chrift  to  be  the  fupreme  legiflators 
of  the  univerfal  church,  and  that  all  other  bifhops 
derived  their  authority  from  them.  Oppofition 
was  made  to  thefe  claims,  but  it  was  ineffe^ual; 
and  from  the  time  of  Lewis  the  Meek,  European 
princes  in  general  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  di- 
vefted  of  all  authority  in  religious  matters. 

To  gain  this  point,  many  memorials,  and  a6ls 
of  former  times,  where  forged  in  this  age,  and 
efpecially  the  famous  decretal  epiJUes,  faid  to  have 
been  written  by  the  primitive  bifhops  of  Rome. 
They  are  generally  fathered  upon  Ifidore,  bifhop 
of  Seville,  who  lived  in  the  fixth  century  J. 

*  Mofheim,  vol .  ir.  p.  3  9  3 .     f  Simon  on  Church  Rerenues,  p.  6 1  • 
X  Moiheim,  toI.  ii.  p.  126, 
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The  popes  made  fo  artful  an  ufc  of  the  weak- 
ncfs  of  the  French  nionarchy,  that  a  council  held 
at  Rheinns  in  991,  in  which  the  authority  of  the 
pope  had  been  difputed,  is  called  the  l^ftftghs  of 
the  liberties  cf  the  Gallic  churchy  the  bilhops  of 
France  after  this  allowing  the  popes  a  right  to  de- 
pofc  them.  All  the  world,  fays  M.  de  Marca,  was 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  this  new  opinion,  and  France 
was  at  length  forced  to  yield  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third  ra^e  of  their  kings.  The  popes  laid  all 
die  bifhops  who  had  afTifted  at  this  council  under 
an  interdif):  and  would  not  take  it  off  till  every 
thing  was  reftored  as  before  the  council*. 

But  it  was  in  the  eleventh  century  thit  the 
great  difpute  arofe  between  the  popes  and  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  about  the  right  of  Invejii-- 
iure.  This,  confided,  originally,  in  the  prince, 
or  chie^  putting  a  clergyman  into  the  poffeffion 
of  any  eftate  or  fief;  and  was  done  by  the  delivery 
of  a  bough,  or  in  fuch  other  manner  as  that  in 
which  laymen  had  been  ufually  inverted  by  the 
fame  perfons.  But  becaufe,  upon  the  death  of 
any  incumbent^  the  priefts  ufed  to  deliver  the 
ring  and  the  crofter  of  the  deceafed  bifhop  (by 
which  the  eleftion  of  a  new  bifhop  had  been 
ufed  to  be  irrecoverably  confirmed)  to  fome  per- 
ibn  of  their  own  chufing,  before  the  vacancy  was 
notified  co  the  prince,  an  order  was  given  that 

*  Sueur,  A.  D.  991. 
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thofe  enflgns  of  fpiritual  power  fhould  be  tnuif- 
mitted  to  the  prince  immediately  upon  the  death 
of  any  bifhop,  and  then  he  delivered  them  to 
whom  he  pleafed ;  after  which  the  fame  enfigns 
were  again  folemnly  delivered  by  the  metropoli- 
tan bifhop.  After  much  contention,  and  much 
war  and  bloodfhed  upon  the  occafion,  it  was 
compromifed,  by  the  popes  confenting  that  the 
emperor  fhould  inveft  by  the  delivery  of  a  fcep- 
ter,  and  not  of  a  ring  or  crofier,  which  were  en- 
figns of  a  fpiritual  authority  *.  The  principal 
aftor  in  this  great  fcene  was  Gregory  VII.  who, 
in  a  council  at  Lateran,  decided  that  if  any 
bifhop  received  inveftiture  from  a  layman^  both 
he  and  the  layman  fhould  be  excommunicated. 

In  1 199  the  popes  pretended  to  have  a  right 
over  all  benefices,  and  that  all  tranflations  from 
one  fee  to  another  were  the  efpecial  privilege  of 
the  fee  of  Rome  f .  This  right,  however,  was  not 
fully  affertcd  before  it  was  done  by  Innocent  III. 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  who  affumed  to  him- 
felf,  as  pope,  the  power  of  difpofing  of  all  of- 
fices in  the  church,  whether  highetor  lower,  and 
of  creating  bifhops,  abbots,  and  canons,  at  plea- 
fure.  And  though  the  popes  had  formerly  been 
flrenuous  advocates  for  the  free  choice  of  bifhops 
againft  the  encroachments  of  the  emperors,  this 

•  Moflicim,  vol.  ii.  p.  289. 

f  Hiftoire  des  Papes,  vol,  iii*  p.  126. 
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pope,  and  many  of  his  fucceflbrs>  overturned  all 
thofe  laws  of  ele6tion ;  referving  to  themfelves  the 
revenues  of  the  richeft  benefices,  conferring  va- 
cant places  upon  their  clients  and  creatures,  and 
often  depofing  bilhops  who  had  been  duly  elec- 
ted, and  fubftituting  others  with  a  high  hand  in 
their  room.  The  biftiops,  however,  oppofed  thefe 
encroachments,  but  generally  to  little  purpofe. 

Lewis  IX.  of  France  fecured  the  rights  of  the 
Gallican  church  in  this  refpe£t  by  a  famous  edi£t, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Pragmatic  JanStion. 
This,  however,  did  not  make  the  popes  renounce 
their  pretentions,  and  their  legates  a6led  with  all 
the  infblence  and  tyranny  of  their  mailers  in  the 
countries  into  which  they  were  fent  j  infomuch 
that  Alexander  IV.  in  1256,  made  a  fevere  law 
againft  their  frauds  and  avarice.  But  it  was  eafily 
evaded  by  the  credit  of  their  friends  at  thecourt 
of  Rome.  At  lafl:  Leo  X.  engaged  Francis  I.  to 
abolifli  this  Pragmatic  fan£bion,  and  to  fubftitute 
another  body  of  laws,  more  favourable  to  the 
popes,  called  the  Concordate ;  but  this  was  received 
with  the  greateft  reludance  and  indignation  *• 

Another  part  of  the  fpiritual  power  claimed 
by  the  popes  is  that  of  granting  difpenfations  to 
do  what  would  otherwife  be  unlawful ;  and  from 
merely  relaxing  the  feverity  of  difcipline,  or  re- 

*  Moihcimi  voU  iiij  p.  311  311  290. 
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mitring  the  penances  that  had  been  enjoined  for 
fin  .(which,  in  time,  made  it  to  be  imagined  diat 
they  had  the  power  of  forgiving  fin  itfelf  itfier 
the  commiffion)  they  eafily  pafled  to  the  idea  of 
their  having  a  power  to  forgive  it,  and,  which  was 
the  fame  thing,  of  their  making  it  to  be  no  fin, 
bifore  the  commiffim. 

It  was  the  wants  and  the  avarice  of  the  popes 
that  firft  led  them  to  grant  thefe  indulgences.  The 
popes,  when  they  were  fetded  at  Avignon^  not 
being  able  to  draw  fo  much  as  they  had  uled  to 
do  from  Italy,  had  recourfc  to  new  methods  of 
getting  wealth.  They  not  only  fold  indulgences 
more  frequendy  than  formerly,  but  difpofed  pub- 
licly of  fcandalous  licences,  of  all  forts,  at  an  ex- 
ceffive  price.  John  XXII.  was  particularly  adive 
in  promoting  this  abominable  traffic.  He  en- 
larged the  taxes  and  rules  of  the  apoftolical  cham- 
ber, and  made  them  more  profitable,  though  he 
was  not  the  inventor  of  them. 

The  height  to  which  the  popes,  and  their  ad- 
vocates, carried  their  pretenfions  in  this  way  is 
indeed  aftonilhing.  Innocent  III.  about  1198, 
decreed  that  out  of  the  plenitude  of  the  papal 
power,  the  pope  could  "  of  right,  difpenfe  be- 
**  yond  right ;"  and  according  to  other  decrees 
the  popes  claimed  the  power  of  difpenfmg  even 
againft  the  apoftles,  and  the  apoftolical  canons, 
Gracian^  the  ifamous  canon  lawyer^  aflerted  that 
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all  men,  arc  to  be  judged  by  the  pope,  but  the 
pope  himfelf  by  no  man.  And  cardinal  Zabar 
lays  that  the  pope  may  do  what  he  pleafes,  even 
things  unlawful,  and.  that  he  is  thereby  more 
than  God  *. 

There  are  too  many  inftances  in  hiftory  of 
the  popes  reducing  thelc  pretenfions  into  praAice, 
by  adbually  granting  difpenfations  to  do  things 
morally  evil,  efpecially  to  releafe  pcrfons  from  the 
obligation  of  oaths.  In  1042,  Cafimir  king  of 
Poland  having  retired  to  a  monaftery,  deputies 
were  fent  to  the  pope,  and  he  abfolved  him  from 
his  vows,  and  permitted  him  to  refume  the  go- 
vernment of  his  kingdom  f .  Celeftine  II.  having 
required  Henry  king  of  England  to  re-eftablilh 
Dunftan  in  the  archbiftiopric  of  York,  and  he 
laying  that  he  had  fwore  he  never  would  do  it  as 
long  as  he  lived,  the  pope  anfwcred, "  I  am  pope, 
"  if  you  will  do  what  I  require,  I  will  abfolvc 
"  you  of  that  oath."  The  king,  however,  de- 
clined it  J.  Henry  II.  of  England,  having  fworn 
to  fulBll  his  father's  will,  obtained  an  abfolution 
from  the  pope,  and  thereupon  deprived  his  bro- 
ther of  his  eftates,  and  reduced  him  to  a  penfion. 
At  the  council  of  Conftance  John  XXIII.  drew 
from  many  cardinals  what  he  wanted  to  know  of 
them,  by  releafuig  them  from  the  oath  of  fe- 


•  Hiftory  of  Popery,  vol.  i.  p.  i  o.  f  Flcury. 

)  Hiftoirt  dc8  Papes,  Yol.  ii.  p«  609. 
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crccy  which  they  had  taken  ♦.  The  popes  have 
always  granted  difpenfations  to  marry  within  the 
prohibited  degrees  of  confanguinity.  Martin  V. 
is  faid  to  have  given  leave  to  a  man  to  marry  his 
own  fitter. 

Another  power  in  ipiritual  matters,  which  has 
been  claimed  by  the  popes,  is  that  of  canonizariof, 
or  the  declaring  what  perfons  fhould  be  deemed 
faints y  and  the  objefts  of  worfbip.  In  the  council 
at  Lateran,  in  1 179,  under  Alexander  III.  cano- 
nization was  ranked  among  *'  the  greater  and 
more  important  caufes,  the  cognizance  of  which 
belonged  to  the  Roman  pontiff  alone  f ." 


Cff 
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Another  prerogative  claimed,  and;  long  excr- 
cifed  by  the  popes,  and  yet  mod  clearly  againft  all 
antient  cuftom,  was  that  of  calling  and  prefiding 
in  all  councils ;  whereas  originally,  as  I  have  ob- 
ferved,  it  was  the  bufinefs  of  the  metropolitan  of 
each  diftrift,  and  afterwards  they  were  called  by 
the  temporal  princes,  firft  the  emperor  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  and  then  other  princes  in  their  feveral 
ftates.  In  Germany  it  had  always  been  the  cuftom 
for  the  metropolitans  to  prefide  in  their  councils  5 
but  in  the  year  1074  the  pope  claimed  a  right  of 
fending  his  legate  to  prefide  in  them  J.  And,  in 
time,  this  claim,  though  the  novelty  of  it  was 

*  Hifioire  des  Papes,  vol.  iv»  p.  40. 

t  Moflicini,  vol,  ii,  p.  403,  J  Flcury. 
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caTily  proved^  came  to  be  uni verfally  acquiefced  in^ 
and  nothing  but  the  fa£bions  of  the  popes  them** 
felves  could  ever  have  led  the  world  to  think  or 
aft  otherwife.  But  after  the  great  fchifm  in 
the  popedom^  in  which  there  were  a  long  time 
two  popes^  and  fometimes  three,  there  was  an 
abfolute  necefllty  of  calling  a  council,  and  giving 
it  a  power  of  cenfuring,  degrading,  and  making 
popes, 

A  new  power  now  being  eftablifiied  in  the 
world,  viz.  that  of  the  popes  and  the  bifhops,  a 
power  governed  by  maxims  unknown  to  the  world 
before,  a  ntyft/yjlem  of  laws  was  of  courfe  intra* 
iiuced  by  it.  This  obtained  the  name  of  canm 
law^  coniifting  originally  of  the  decrees  of  general 
councils  and  fynods,  and  then  of  the  confticutions 
of  popes,  and  decifions  made  by  the  court  of 
Rome.  In  time  thefe  laws  were  collected,  and  re- 
xiiiced  to  a  fyftem,  and  became  the  objeft  of  ftudy 
and  praftice  to  a  new  fet  of  lawyersy  as  the  Ra- 
man civil  law  had  been  before. 

The  fidd  colledion  of  ecclefialtical  canons 
was  published  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, by  Stephen  of  Ephefus,  and  it  was  received 
with  univerfal  applaufe.  The  church  of  Rome 
made  ufe  of  this  colledion  till  that  of  Dionyiius 
Exiguus  appeared,  in  the  fixth  century.  Thefe 
canons  had  no  fanftions  of  a  temporal  nature,  and 
therefore  the  councils  generally  applied  to  the  em- 
perors 
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pcrors  who  had  aflembled  them^  to  compd  the 
obfervancc  of  their  decrees  *. 

In  the  fcvcnth  century,  the  coUeftion  of  ca- 
nons by  Ifidore  of  Seville  was  publiflied,  compo- 
fed  of  the  councils  held  in  Greece,  Africa,  France, 
and  Spain,  and  alfo  of  the  decretal  letters  of  the 
popes,  to  the  time  of  Zacharias  who  died  in  75a  f. 
This  being  a  dark  and  ignorant  age,  all  the  let- 
ters of  the  popes,  for  the  firft  four"  centuries  were 
forged,  and  yet  the  forgery  was  for  many  centuries 
undifcovered.  Thefe  decretal  letters  had  no  odier 
obje£fc  than  to  extend  the  power  of  the  popes,  and 
the  dignity  of  the  bifhops  J.  The  difficulty  of 
judging  bifhops,  Fleury  fays,  was  increafed  by 
thefe  decretals ;  the  power  of  judging  them  being 
thereby  given  to  the  popes,  fo  that  appeals  to 
Rome  became  very  frequent  §. 

Gratian,  who  made  a  coUeftion  of  canons  in 
the  twelfth  century,  went  beyond  the  forged  de- 
cretals in  two  important  articles,  viz,  the  autho- 
rity of  the  popes,  and  the  immunities  of  the 
clergy.  For  he  maintained  that  the  popes  arc  not 
bound  by  the  canons,  and  that  the  clergy  cannot 
be  tried  by  the  laity  in  any  cafes.  The  conftitu- 
tions  of  the  popes  after  this  compilation  of  Gra- 
tian turned  upon  the  maxims  contained  in  it  i  and 

*  Anecdotes,  p.  105,  107.         f  lb.  p.  193. 
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yet  as  the  power  of  the  popes  increafed  they 
kicked  away  the  fcafFold,  by  which  they  had  been 
affifted  in  climbing  to  this  height  of  power.  For 
Father  Sinnon  fays  that  the  decrees  of  Gratian  arc 
not  valued  at  Rome,  nor  the  books  of  decretals^ 
but  fb  far  as  they  fuit  their  purpofe,  the  great 
principle  of  the  court  of  Rome  being  that  the  pope 
is  above  all  law,  which  was  indeed  the  great  object 
of  Gratian  *. 

In  this  country  the  bifliops  were  allowed  to 
baveafeparatejurifdiftion,  according  to  the  canon 
law,  after  the  Norman  conqueft,  and  this  con- 
tinued till  it  was  abridged  under  Henry  VIII  f. 
Indeed  the  canon  law  has  never  been  dire&ly 
aboliflied  in  England,  and  though  a  corre£Uon* 
was  propofed  to  be  made  of  it,  the  fcheme  was 
never  carried  into  execution.  But  it  was  provided 
in  1534,  that  till  fuch  a  correfbion  (hould  be  made 
all  the  canons  that  were  then  received  (hould  re- 
main in  force,  except  fuch  as  were  contrary  to  the 
laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  realm,  or  that  were  to 
the  hurt  of  the  king's  prerogative.  And  it  is  per- 
haps better  that  the  canon  law  (hould  remain  (ub- 
jcft  to  this  reftraint,  than  that  any  new  fyftem  of 
the  fame  kind  (hould  be  enadted  without  any  con- 
troul  J.  Thcfe  remains,  however,  of  the  canon 
law  have  been  gradually  going  into  difufe,  and  the 

•  On  Church  Revenues,  p.  88.  f  Hift.  of  Popery,  vol.  iii.  p.  70. 
t  Near<  Hiliory,  vol.  i,  p.  11. 
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whole  prafticc  of  the  Jpiritual  courtSy  in  which  it 
is  continued,  is  now  held  in  univerfal  abhorrence 

and  contempt. 

The  pride  and  exterior  marks  of  fplendour 
aflumed  by  the  popes,  have  fufficiently  corrdpon- 
ded  to  the  power  which  they  acquired ;  and  the 
flatteries  which  they  have  received  from  their  par- 
tizans  have  fometimes  been  in  the  higheft  degree 
abominable  and  blafphemous. 

While  the  imperial  power  continued,  no  mark 
of  refpeA  was  paid  to  the  popes  that  was  not  paid 
to  other  bifhops,  archbi(hops,  or  patriarchs.  But 
after  they  obrained  fovereign  power,  they  obtained 
likewife  the  fame  tides,  and  the  fame  marks  of 
reverence  and  refpeft  which  had  been  claimed  by 
other  princes  j  and  feveral  of  thcfe  ought  to  have 
been  appropriated  to  divinity.  The  tide  ofboS- 
nejs  wa3  often  given  by  one  bilhop  to  another, 
but  it  was  appropriated  to  the  biftiop  of  Rome 
about  the  year  1000*.  The  ceremony  of  the  ado^ 
ration  of  the  pope,  after  his  eledtion,  was  bor- 
rowed from  Paganifm.  This  was  always  done  to 
the  Roman  Pontifex  Maximus,  and  it  is  done  by 
the  cardinals  to  the  pope,  feated  upon  the  altar 
for  that  purpofe.  The  cuftoms  of  kiffing  the  feet, 
and  being  carried  on  men's  ftioulders,  were  alfo 
borrowed   from   the  Romans  or    the   northern 

*  Sueur,  A.  D.  366. 
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nations.  Dioclefian  ordered,  by  a  public  edidl,  that 
all  perfons  (hould  proftrate  themlelves  before  him, 
and  kifs  his  feet ;  and  for  this  purpofe  he  had  a 
flioe  ornamented  with  gold  and  precious  ftones  ♦. 
It  was  GregoryVIl,  who  ordered  in  council  that 
even  princes  fliould  kifs  the  feet  of  the  pope 
onlyf .  But  Valentine  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft 
pope  whofe  feet  were  kifled  after  confecration  by 
the  cardinals  and  other  perfons  prefent,  in  827, 

The  popes,  to  (hew  their  fuperiority  to  other 
Sovereigns,  have  aflumed  a  triple  crown.    At  firft 
they  wore  only  a  bonnet,  a   little  higher  than 
uiual,  very  much  like  the  Phrygian  mitres,  which 
were  ufed  by  the  priefts  of  Cybele ;  but  Clovis 
king  of  France  having  fent  to  the  church  of  St. 
John  of  Lateran  a  crown  of  gold,  with  which  he 
had  been  prefcnted  by  Anaftafius  the  empei  or  of 
Conflantinople,  pope  Hormifdas  put  it  on   his 
tiara.     Afterwards  Boniface  VIII.  in  his  quarrels 
with  Philip  the  Fair,  to  fhew  that  things  tempo- 
ral ought  to  be  fubjeft  to  things  fpiritual,  as  a 
mark  of  this  double  authority  ufed  two  crowns 
inftead  of  one,  and  to  them  John  XXII.  added 
a  third,   but  with  what  particular  yiew  is  not 
iaid  if. 

The  ftile  that  has  fomctlmes  been  aflumed  by 
the  popes,  and  made  ufe  of  in  addrefles  to  fome 

•  Hift.  of  Popery,  vol.  ili.  p.  340,  &c.         f  Sueur,  A.  D,  711. 
"X.  Hiftoire  des  Papes,  vol.  iii.  p.  425. 
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of  them,  without  their  declining  it,  is  truly  blaf- 
phemous.  Martin  IV.  having  excommunicated 
the  people  of  Sicily,  would  not  abfolve  them  till 
their  ambafTador,  being  proftrate  on  the  eaitbt 
entreated  it,  faying,  O  lamb  of  God,  who  tahfi 
away  the  Jim  of  the  world,  grant  us  thy  feate  *• 
The  Fathers  of  the  council  of  Lateran  faid  to 
pope  Leo  X.  **  We  refpeft  your  divine  m^efty^ 
you  are  the  hufband  of  the  church,  the  prinpe 
of  the  apoftlcs,  the  prince  and  king  of  all  the 
**  univerfe/'  They  entreated  alfo  that  he  would 
not  let  them  lofe  the  falvation  and  the  lifib  whicKhe 
had  gi\^en  them.  Adding,  "  Thou  art  the  paftor, 
*'  and  the  phyficiani  thou  art  a  God  ;*'  and  decla- 
red that  he  had  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  edrib  f. 
The  canonifts  often  gave  the  popes  the  title  of 
Dominus  Deus  nofter^  which,  ir^deed,  had  been  af* 
fumed  by  Domitian.  Paul  V.  caufed  his  pifture 
to  be  affixed  to  feveral  books,  with  this  infcrip- 
tion,  Paulo  V,  vice  Deo  \  and  Sixtus  IV.  fuflered 
a  triumphal  arch  to  be  erected  to  his  honour,  with 
this  infcription : 

OrSiclo  vocis  mundi  moderaris  habenas, 
£t  merito  in  terris  diceris  c&  Deus  %• 

A  circumftance  which  fhcws  the  fpirit  of  the 
papacy  in  a  particularly  ftrong  light,  is  that  Gre- 
gory VIL  the  moft  ambitious  of  all  the  popes, 

*  Hift.  of  Popery,  vol.  iii.  p.  441.      f  BafiiagCi  vol.  iii.  p.  556. 
I  Hiilory  of  Popery,  vol.  i«  p.  94. 
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and  who  contributed  more  than  any  other  to  in« 
creafe  the  power  and  pride  of  the  popedom^  was 
canonized,  and  a  particular  office^  or  form  of 
prayer>  was  compofed  to  his  honour.  This  was 
introduced  by  Alexander  VII.  and  was  read  in 
the  churches  of  Rome  and  other  parts  of  Eu* 
rope ;  and  whatever  in  his  life  ought  to  make 
his  memory  odious^  is  recited  in  this  office  as 
an  heroic  adtion.  It  was  alfo  authorized  by  Bene- 
didbXIII.    But  all  Europe  were  offended  at  it^. 

There  is  no  giving  one  charafter  of  a  fet  of 
men  fo  numerous  and  fo  various  ds  the  popes 
have  been  1  but,  in  general^  fince  they  have  be- 
come fovereign  princes,  they  have  had  all  the 
follies  and  vices  of  other  fovereign  princes,  and 
have  fpent  their  revenues  in  the  fame  manner  ; 
more  efpecially  (as  their  power  was  (hort,  and  the 
office  not  hereditary)  in  enriching  their  families 
and  dependants.  At  one  period  they  were,  for 
many  fucceflions,  monfters  of  wickednefs ;  u(ing 
every  art,  and  making  no  fcruple  even  of  murder, 
to  gain  their  ends.  A  man  more  abandoned  to 
vice  of  the  moft  atrocious  kinds  than  Alexander 
VI.  was  perhaps  never  known,  and  Leo  X.  the 
great  patron  of  learning,  was  exceedingly  dc- 
bauche  d,  and  probably  an  atheifl:. 

It  muft  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  many 
of  the  popes  have  been  men  who  would  have 

*Hiiloire  des  Papesy  vol.  ii.  p.  491.  vol.  v,  p.  597. 
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adorned  any  (lation  in  life ;  being,  in  the  worft 
times,  patterns  of  virtue,  and  aftuated  by  the  beft 
intentions  in  the  world.  But  they  never  had 
power  to  reform  their  own  courts,  or  to  accom- 
pli fh  the  other  reformations  they  projcded. 
However  time,  and  the  diminution  of  their  power, 
has  at  length  done  a  great  deal  towards  it ;  and 
as  the  bi(hops  of  Rome  fink  to  the  level  of  other 
bilhops  in  the  chriftian  churchy  they  will  pro- 
bably acquire  the  virtues  of  their  primitive  ancef- 
tors  J  but  then  they  will  be  no  longer  what  we 
now  C2i\  popes. 

It  may  excite  our  gratitude  for  the  bleflings 
of  the  reformation,  to  look  back  upon  the  (hue 
of  this  country  while  it  was  fubjedt  to  the  papal 
power.  The  popes  fcem  to  have  held  this  coun- 
try in  aftate  of  greater  dependance  than  any  other 
in  Europe.  To  this  the  obligations  that  Wil- 
liam the  conqueror,  and  others  of  our  princes 
were  under  to  them,  contributed  not  a  little.  All 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Englifh  clergy 
were,  in  fadt,  in  the  hands  of  the  pope,  who  taxed 
them  at  his  pleafure,  and  who  had  the  abfolute 
nomination  to  all  the  richeft  benefices  in  the 
country,  Thefe  were  in  general  filled  with  fo- 
reigners, efpecially  Italians,  who  never  fo  much 
as  faw  their  diocefes  or  the  country,  but  had 
their  revenues  remitted  to  them  abroad;  by 
which  means  the  country  was  drained  of  im- 
menfe  fums.    The  popes  alfo  difpofcd  even  of 
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the  rcvcrfions  of  the  moft  lucrative  places ;  fo 
that  neither  the  king,  nor  any  other  perfon  in 
England,  had  any  thing  to  difpofe  of  in  the 
church. 

This  was  ill  brooked  by  feveral  of  our  Nor- 
man princes  and  lords  j  but  no  redrcfs  was  found 
for  this  evil  till  the  reign  of  that  fpirited  prince 
Edward  III.  who  pafled  an  aft  called  the  ftatucc 
otfrovifors^  by  which  all  prefentations  to  livings 
within  the  kingdom  were  taken  from  the  pope, 
and  appointed  to  be  in  the  king,  or  his  fubjefts. 
But  ftill  the  popes  had  confiderable  power,  as  in 
the  trials  of  titles  to  advowfons,  and  appeals  to 
the  court  of  Rome.  And  though,  by  the  feventh 
of  Richard  II.  the  power  of  nomination  to  be- 
nefices without  the  king's  licence  was  taken  from 
the  popes,  they  ftill  claimed  the  benefit  of  con- 
firmation, of  the  tranQation  of  bifhops,  and  of 
excommunication  *. 

The  interference  of  the  papal  power  received 
another  check  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  For 
whereas  before  that  time  the  archbifhops  of  Can- 
terbury and  York  might,  by  virtue  of  bulls  from 
Rome,  afTemble  the  clergy  of  their  feveral  pro- 
lances,  at  what  time  and  place  they  thought  fit, 
without  leave  from  the  crown,  and  all  the  canons 
and  conftitutions  made  in  their  fynods  were  bind- 

*  Keal*8  Hiftoiy,  vol.  t.  p.  2. 
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ing  without  being  ratified  by  the  king  ;  an  ad 
paffed  in  the  fixteenth  year  of  this  reign  called 
fremunirej  by  which  it  was  enafted,  that  if  any  of 
the  clergy  obtained  any  inftrument  from  the  court 
of  Rome  againft  the  king  or  his  crown,  or  if  any 
perfon  (hould  receive  or  execute  them,  they  fhould 
be  out  of  the  king's  prote£tion,  their  goods  and 
chattels  fhould  be  forfeited,  and  their  perfons  im- 
prifoned. 

From  this  time  no  convocation  of  the  clergy 
could  be  called  without  the  king's  writ,  and  they 
could  confult  on  fuch  matters  only  as  he  (hould 
think  proper  to  lay  before  them ;  but  ftill  the 
canons  were  binding  without  the  king's  aflen^ 
till  the  aft  of  fupremacy  under  Henry  VIII.  Thb 
prince  afTumed  the  fole  right  to  the  nomination 
and  confirmation  of  bifhops;  and  to  the  great 
mortification  of  the  clergy,  he  alio  took  to  himfelf 
the  firft  fruits  of  all  the  benefices  *. 


•  Ncal's  Hifloryy  vol.  i.  p.  lo,  &c. 
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^e  Hiftory  of  Councils. 

X  O  the  preceding  hiftory  of  the  clergy 
in  general,  and  of  the  biihops  and  popes  in  par- 
ticular,  it  may  not  be  anriifs  to  add  a  feparate  ac- 
count of  the  councils^  orafTemblies  of  the  bifhops 
and  clei^,.  which  make  a  great  figure  in  the  hif- 
tory of  the  chriftian  church.  Thefe  aflumed  a 
moft  undue  authority,  and  have  been  one  of  the 
principal  fupports  of  the  greateft  corruptions  of 
chriftian  doctrines  and  difcipline. 

We  find  in  the  book  of  A6ts,  that  when  mat- 
ters of  confiderable  confequence  occurred,  all  the 
apoftles,  or  as  many  of  them  as  conveniently 
could,  aifembled  to  confult  about  it,  and  their  de- 
crees were  univerfally  received  in  the  chriftian 
church.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  what 
they  refolved  on  thefe  occafions  was  direfted  by 
any  immediate  infpiration,  for  that  would  have 
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fuperfedcd  all  rcafoning  and  debates  upon  the  fub- 
jc6t,  and  confequently  all-difFercnce  of  opinion. 
Whereas  they  appear  to  have  debated  among 
themfelves,  on  fome  of  thefe  occafions,  with  a 
confiderablc  degree  of  warmth.  And  though  tbcjr 
coiiclude  their  advice  to  the  Gentile  chriftians 
about  the  obfervance  of  the  Jewilh  ceremonies, 
with  faying  that  //  Jeemed  good  to  the  Holy  Gbofi 
and  to  us,  they  probably  only  meant,  that  they 
were  fully  perfuaded  that  the  regulations  which 
they  prefcribed  were  proper  in  themfelves,  and 
therefore  agreeable  to  the  mind  and  will  of  God; 
being  confcious  to  themfelves  that  they  were  un- 
der no  improper  bias.  If  they  had  been  confcious 
of  any  particular  illumination  at  that  time,  they 
would  probably  have  mentioned  it.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  refpeft  in  which  the  apoftles  were 
held,  that  even  their  advices  had  the  force  of 
decrees,  and  in  general  were  implicitly  con- 
formed to. 

When  the  apoftles  were  dead,  it  was  natural 
for  the  biftiops  of  particular  churches  to  aflemble 
on  fimilar  occafions ;  and  though  they  could  not 
have  the  authority  of  the  apoftles,  that  office  be- 
coming extinft  with  thofe  who  were  firft  ap- 
pointed to  it,  yet  as  there  was  no  higher  authority 
in  the  church,  had  they  contented  themfelves 
with  merely  giving  advice,  and  confined  their  de- 
cifions  to  matters  of  difcipline,  they  would  hardly 
have  been  difputed     But  it  has  been  pretended 
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that  general  councils^  confiding  of  bifhops  aflcm- 
bled  from  all  parts  of  the  chriftian  world,  fucceed 
to  all  the  power  of  the  apoftles,  and  have  even 
abiblute  authority  in  matters  of  faith.  But  an 
aflembly  of  ever  fo  many  bifhops,  being  only  an 
aflfembly  of  fallible  men,  can  have  no  juft  claim 
to  in&Uibility ;  nor  indeed  was  this  a  thing  that 
was  pretended  to  in  early  times.  Our  Lord  did, 
indeed,  promife  that  when  two  or  three  of  his 
dilciples  were  gathered  together  in  his  name,  he 
would  be  in  the  midft  of  them  j  but  this  pronlile, 
whatever  might  be  meant  by  it,  was  not  made 
to  bilhops  in  particular,  and  might  be  claimed  by 
two  or  three  individuals,  as  well  as  by  two 
or  three  hundred. 

Befides  thofe  general  councils,  the  decrees  of 
which  have  been  urged  as  of  the  greateft  autho- 
rity, were  in  &6t  affemblies  of  fadious  men ;  in 
whole  proceedings  there  was  not  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  being  influenced  by  the  love 
of  truth.  For  they  determined  juft  as  the  empe- 
rors, or  th?  popes,  who  fummoned  them,  were 
pleafed  to  dired.  Accordingly  there  are,  as  might 
be  expedted,  many  inftances  of  the  decrees  of 
Ibme  councils  being  contrary  to  thofe  of  others ; 
which  could  not  have  been  the  cafe  if  they  had 
been  all  guided  by  the  fpirit  of  truth. 

Though  Arianifm  was  condemned  by  the 
council  of  Nice^  it  was  eftablUhed  at  the  council 
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of  Arminium,  which  was  as  much  a  general 
council  as  the  other,  and  alfo  in  the  councils  of 
Seleucia  and  Syrmium.  There  is  alfo  a  remark- 
able inftance  of  the  decrees  of  councib,  in  which 
the  popes  themfelves  have  prefided,  contradiAing 
one  another,  in  thofe  of  Chalcedon,  and  Con- 
ftantiiiople,  in  554.  For  the  former  abfolvcd  and 
juftified  Theodorit  of  Cyr,  and  Ibas  of  Edefia, 
and  received  them  into  their  body,  as  orthodoc 
bifliops ;  whereas  the  council  of  Conftantinopfe^ 
which  is  ftiled  the  fifth  general  council,  and  wit 
approved  by  the  pope,  condemned  them  as  dam« 
nable  heretics*. 

The  council  of  Conftantinople  alfo  decreed 
that  images  were  not  to  be  endured  in  chriftian 
churches,  whereas  the  fecond  council  of  Nice  not 
only  allowed  them  to  be  erefted,  but  even  to  be 
worfliipped.  In  later  times  the  Lateran  coun- 
cil of  Julius  II.  was  called  for  no  other  purpofe 
but  to  refcind  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Pifa ; 
and  whereas  the  council  of  Bafil  had  decreed  that 
a  council  of  bifliops  is  above  the  popes,  the  La- 
teran council,  under  pope  Leo,  decreed  that  a 
pope  is  above  a  council. 

Befides,  there  never  has  been  in  faft  any  (uch 
thing  as  a  general  council.  Even  the  four  firft, 
which  are  the  mod:  boafted  of^  had  no  biihops 

*  Sueur,  A.  D*  524. 
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from  (everal  whole  provinces  in  the  chriftian 
world.  And  the  council  of  Trent,  the  authority 
of  which  the  papifts  make  fo  much  account  of^ 
was  perhaps  the  leaft  refpe&able  of  all  the  coun* 
cib.  The  chief  intention  of  the  crowned  heads 
who  promoted  this  council,  was  to  reform  the 
abuies  in  the  court  of  Rome.  But  the  pope  him- 
lel^  by  his  legates,  prefiding  in  it,  pronounced 
the  proteftants,  who  appealed  to  it,  heretics  before 
condemned  by  that  council,  and  none  were  al- 
fewcd  to  TOte  in  it,  but  fuch  as  had  taken  an  oadi 
to  the  pope  and  the  church  of  Rome.  There 
were  hardly  fifty  biihops  prefent  in  it,  none  being 
lent  from  feveral  countries.  Some  that  were 
there  were  only  titular  biihops,  created  by  die 
pope  for  that  purpofe ;  and  fome  had  Grecian 
dtks,  to  make  an  appearance  of  the  Greek  church 
contenting  to  it.  It  is  alfo  well  known  that 
nothing  was  decided  in  the  council  without  the 
previous  confent  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  die 
decrees  concluded  with  an  expreis  falvo  of  all  the 
authority  of  the  apoftolical  fee. 

In  &£b,  the  papifts  themlelves  have  (bund  a 
variety  of  methods  of  evading  the  force  of  ge- 
neral councils,  whenever  it  has  been  convenient 
ibr  them  ib  to  do ;  as  if  their  decifions  depended 
upon  a  matter  of  £i£t,  concerning  which  they 
were  never  pretended  to  be  infidlible ;  alio  if 
their  proceedings  were  not  in  all  refpeds  regular, 
and  if  their  decrees  were  not  univerfally  received, 

as 
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ias  well  as  if  they  had  not  been  approved  by  the 
popes.  If  we  may  judge  concerning  councils  by 
the  things  that  have  been  decreed  in  them,  we 
fhall  be  far  from  being  prejudiced  in  their  favour; 
their  fanftion  having  been  pleaded  for  things  the 
moft  repugnant  to  reafon  and  the  plaineft  fcnfc  of 
fcripture,  as  has  been  fuffieiently  manifcftcd  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work. 

Councils  were  moft  frequent  in  the  times  of 
the  chriftian  emperors  at  Conftantinople,  and  of 
the  chriftian  princes  of  Europe,  from  the  fell  of 
the  Roman  empire  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century.  But  the  publication  of  the  forged 
decretals  of  Ifidore  at  that  period  made  a  great 
change  with  fefpcft  to  councils,  the  jurifdi£bion  of 
biftiops,  and  appeals.  For  councils  became  lels 
fi  equent  when  tliey  could  n«»t  be  held  without  the 
pope's  leave ;  and  the  interruption  of  provincial 
councils  was  a  great  wound,  fays  Fleury,  to  ec- 
clefiaftical  jurifdiftion  *. 

The  firft  who  feems  to  have  maintained  the 
infallibity  of  councils  is  Barlaam,  who  exhorts 
one  of  his  friends  to  return  to  the  communion  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  becaufe  a  council  at  Lyons, 
being  lawfully  aflembled,  and  having  condemned 
the  errors  of  the  Greeks,  he  muft  then  be  con- 
fidered  as  an  heretic,  cut  off  from  the  church,  if 

*  Seventh  Difcourfei  p.  13. 
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he  did  not  fubmic  to  it.  But  Occam,  who  lived 
at  the  fame  time,  viz,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
/peaks  of  it  as  the  opinion  of  fome  do6tors  only, 
while  others  fay  this  infallibility  was  a  privilege  of 
the  college  of  cardinals,  and  others  of  the  pope 
himfelf.  It  was  a  quedion,  however,  that  did  not 
begin  to  be  agitated  till  that  time,  and  it  was  then 
difputed  very  calmly.  It  was  more  openly  de- 
bated during  the  differences  between  the  popes  and 
the  councils ;  when  the  councils  fetting  themfelves 
up  above  the  popes,  determined  that  themfelves, 
and  not  the  popes,  were  appointed  by  God  to 
judge  in  the  laft  refort  concerning  anicles  of 
faith.  The  council  of  Conftance  made  no  de- 
ciHon  on  this  fubjeft,  but  that  of  Bafil  did, 
faying  that  it  was  blafphemy  to  doubt  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  diftated  their  refolutions,  decrees, 
and  canons  j  while  the  pope,  and  the  council 
of  Florence,  declared  the  contrary,  and  it  is 
not  yet  determined  which  of  thefc  was  a  lawful 
council*. 

The  moft  eminent  of  the  catholic  writers 
themfelves  have  maintained  different  opinions  on 
this  fubjeft,  and  have  been  much  influenced  by 
the  circumftances  in  which  they  wrote.  But  this 
was  moft  remarkably  the  cafe  with  iEneas  Syl- 
vius, who  had  with  great  boldncfs  maintained  the 

•  Bafnage,  vol.iil.  p.  518. 
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authority  of  the  council  of  Bafil  agaioft:  Euge* 
nius  IV.  but  being  made  pope  (by  the  name  of 
Pius  II.)  he  publifhed  a  folemn  recantation  of  ill 
that  he  had  written  upon  that  fubje& ;  declaring 
without  Ihame  or  hefitation,  that  as  £neas  Syl* 
vius  he  was  a  damnable  heretic,  but  as  Pius* I L 
he  was  an  orthodox  pontiff*.  At  prefent  the 
opinion  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  being  ge- 
nerally given  up  by  the  catholics,  they  fuppofe 
the  feat  of  infallibility  (for  it  is  an  incontro* 
vertible  maxim  with  them  that  there  muft  be  fuch 
a  feat)  to  be  in  the  councils. 

The  proteftants  themfelves  had  originally  no 
difpute  about  the  authority  of  truly  general  coun-; 
cils.  Luther  appealed  to  a  general  council  regu- 
larly affembled,  and  engaged  to  abide  by  its  deci- 
fion  f.  Calvin  maintained  in  exprefs  terms,  that 
the  univerfal  church  is  infallible,  and  that  God 
muft  annul  his  folemn  promifes  if  it  be  other- 
wife  J. 

At  prefent,  however,  it  is  not,  I  believe,  the 
opinion  of  any  protcftant,  that  any  alflembly  of 
men  is  infallible.     But  it  is  thought  by  fome  to 
be  lawful  and  convenient  to  call  fuch  an  affembly 
of  divines,  to  determine  what  (hould  be  the  arti- 

•  Mofhcim,  vol.  iii.  p,  247.        ■\  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  3a». 
X  Bafnage,  vol.  iii.  p.  499. 
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cles  of  &ith  in  particular  eftablifhed  churches,  or 
(uch  as  (hould  have  the  countenance  of  particular 
ftates.  The  fynod  of  Dort  in  Holland  made  de- 
crees concerning  articles  of  faith,  and  proceeded 
in  as  rigorous  a  manner  againft  thofe  who  did  not 
conform  to  them,  as  any  popifh  fynod  or  coun- 
cil could  have  done.  The  time  is  not  yet 
come,  though  we  may  hope  that  it  is  ap- 
proaching, when  the  abfurdity  of  all  interference 
o(  fowefy  civil  or  ecclefiaftical,  in  matters  of 
religion  (hall  be  generally  underftood  and  ac- 
knowledged. 
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Of  the  Authority  of  the  Secular  Powers,  or  the  Civil 
Magifirate,  in  Matters  of  Religion. 

W  E  have  fccn  the  daring  attempts 
to  introduce  an  arbitrary  authority,  fo  as  to  decide 
concerning  articles  of  faith,  as  well  as  concerning 
matters  of  difcipline,  made  firft  by  the  popes^ 
tvho  were  nothing  more,  originally,  than  bifhops 
of  the  fingle  church  of  Rome,  and  afterwards,  by 
councils,  or  a  number  of  bifhops  and  other 
eccleliaftical  perfons.  This  ufurpation  led  the 
way  to  another,  not  indeed  fo  exceffive  in  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  been  carried,  but  much 
more  abfurd  in  its  nature.  The  fo^merufurpa- 
tions  were  of  the  clergy y  who  might  be  fuppofed 
to  have  ftudied,  and  therefore  to  have  underftood^ 
the  chriflian  fyftem ;  but  the  latter  is  by  mere 
laymeny  who  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  given 
much  attention  to  religion,  and  confequently  muft 
be  very  ill  prepared  to  decide  authoritatively  con- 
VOL.  II.  A  a  cerning 
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ccrning  its  doftrines  or  rites.  Of  this  nature 
is  the  ecclefiaftical  authority  which,  upon  the 
reformation,  was  transferred  from  the  popes  to 
the  fecular  powers  of  the  different  ftates  of  Europe, 
and  more  efpecially  that  which  was  affumed  by 
the  king  and  parliaments  of  England. 

The  Roman  emperors,  when  they  became 
chriftians,  did,  indeed,  interfere  in  the  bufinefs  of 
religion  ^  but  it  was  either  to  confirm  the  elefUon 
of  biihops  (which  was  foon  perceived  to  be  of 
confiderable.  importance  to  them  in  civil  mat- 
ters) or  to  convoke  fynods,  or  general  aflcmblieSy 
when,  as  they  apprehended,  the  peace  of  the  date 
was  in  danger  of  being  difturbed  by  herefies,  and 
factions  in  the  church.  But  though  they  fbme^ 
times  figned  the  decrees  of  the  fynods,  it  was 
never  fuppofcd  that  their  vote  was  ncceffary  to 
the  validity  of  them  j  and  though  they  regulated 
the  revenues,  and  other  things  of  an  external  na- 
ture refpedting  the  church,  they  never  prefumed 
to  pronounce  cither  by  their  own  fingle  authority^ 
or  that  of  the  fenate  in  conjundion  with  them, 
what  was  truth  or  what  was  falfehood,  what  ce- 
remonies ought  to  be  admitted,  and  what  ought 
to  be  rejedbed,  as  has  been  done  by  the  civil 
governors  of  Europe  fince  the  reformation, 

Conftantine,  who  was  himfelf  prefident,  or 
moderator  in  the  council  of  Nice,  fpcaking  to  the 
biihops  on  that  occafion,  faid,  as  was  mentioned 

before^ 
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before,  "  Ye  arc  bifhops  of  things  within  the 
**  church,  but  I  am  bifhop  as  to  externals/* 
And  long  afterwards,  when  the  civil  and  eccle- 
fiaftical  powers  were  much  more  intermixed, 
Cbarlemaigne,  in  a  letter  to  the  churches  of  Spain, 
iays,  concerning  the  council  which  he  had  held 
at  Franckfort,  '*  I  have  taken  place  among  the 
'*  bifliops,  both  as  an  auditor,  and  arbitrator. 
•*  We  have  fcen,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  we 
*'  have  decreed  that  which  ought  firmly  to  be 
•*  believed*."  But  though  this  great  prince  fays 
fVe  have  decreed^  it  is  not  probable  that  he  him- 
felf  had  fo  much  as  a  proper  vote  in  the  refo^ 
luticMis.  If  he  had,  he  would  hardly  have  called 
himfelf  an  auditor ^  or  an  arbitrator ^  though  thi5 
iceais  to  imply  his  having  more  power  than  that 
of  giving  a  vote.  Though  it  is  not  queftioned 
that  the  emperors  generally  carried  their  point 
with  the  bifliops,  and  got  them  to  make  what 
'decrees  they  pleafed,  it  was  by  their  intereft  with 
them,  and  influence  over  them,  and  not  by  a 
proper  authority.  And  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  papal  power,  the  ftate  was  fb  far  from  en- 
croaching upon  the  church,  that  ecclefiaftics 
uiurped  upon  the  fecular  power,  fo  as  even  to 
make  and  depofe  kings. 

A  feries  of  fadts  relating  to  the  ecclefiaftical 
hiflory  of  England,  will  abundantly  confirm  what 
I  have  hear  advanced  concerning  the  ufurpation 

*  Milof  s  Hid.  of  Franccy  p.  6z. 
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of  the  rights  of  Chrift,  and  of  God,  by  the  civil 
magiftracy  of  this  kingdom. 

When  Henry  VIII.  (hook  off  his  dependence 
upon  the  pope  in  1 5  3 1 ,  he  was  &r  from  abdliih- 
ing  their  ufurped  and  anti-chriftian  power.  He 
only  transferred  it  from  the  pope  to  him&l^ 
claiming  the  tide  of  /ok  and  fupreme  bead  of  the 
cbiitcb  of  England.  The  abfurdity  of  acknow- 
ledging a  layman  as  fupreme  head  of  an  ecckfi- 
aftical  body,  was  a  thing  fo  new  and  ftrangc,  that 
the  clergy  would  not  admit  it  at  Hrft  without  this 
claufe,  As  far  as  it  is  agreeable  to  tbe  laws  ofCbrifi. 
But  after  a  year  or  two,  viz.  in  1 533,  the  a8  of 
fupremacy^  as  it  was  called,  pafTed  the  parliament^ 
and  the  convocation  alio,  without  that  claule. 

By  this  celebrated  aft  the  whole  power  of  re- 
forming herefies  and  errors,  in  doftrine  and  wor- 
fhip,  was  transferred  from  the  pope  to  the  king, 
without  any  regard  to  the  rights  of  fynods  or 
councils  of  clergy;  and  without  giving  any  liberty 
to  thofe  who  could  not  comply  with  the  public 
ftandard.  This  aft  exprefles  that  "  the  kings  of 
**  this  realm,  and  all  their  fucceffors,  (hall  have 
**  full  power  and  authority  to  vifit,  reprefs,  redrefs, 
**  reform,  order,  correft,  reftrain,  and  amend,  all 
errors,  herefies,  abufcs,  contempts,  and  enormi- 
ties, whatfoever  they  be*."  It  was  alfo  ordered 
in  this  reign,  that  all  the  appeals  which  had  before 

•  Near*  Hiflory,  vol.  i.  p.  S. 
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been  made  to  Rome,  were  to  be  made  to  the 
king's  chancery,  to  be  determined  as  the  manner 
now  is,  by  delegates*. 

This  kingi  indeed,  in  his  letter  to  the  convo- 
cation at  Yorky  afiured  them  that  he  claimed  no- 
thing more  by  thG/upremacyj  than  what  chriftian 
princes  in  primitive  times  affumed  to  themfelves 
in  their  own  dominions.  But  the  contrary  of' 
this  nuy  eafily  be  demonftrated.  For  by  an  aft 
pafled  in  the  thirty-firfl  year  of  this  reign,  it  was 
enaded,  that  whatfoever  his  majefty  fliould  en- 
join in  matters  of  religion,  fhould  be  obeyed  by 
all  his  fubjefts.  Such  language  as  this  was  never 
held  by  any  of  the  chriftian  emperors. 

The  words  of  Mr.  Hooker,  who  is  generally 
allowed  to  be  one  of  the  ableft  advocates  of  the 
church  of  England,  are  very  exprefs  to  this  pur- 
pofe.  He  fays,  "  If  the  whole  ecclefiaftical  ftate 
**  ftand  in  need  of  being  vifited  and  reformed,  or 
when  any  part  of  the  church  is  infcfted  with 
error,  fchifm,  herefies,  &c.  whatfoever  fpiritual 
power  the  legates  had  from  the  fee  of  Rome, 
*'  and  exercifcd  in  right  of  the  pope,  for  remedy- 
*'  ing  of  evil,  without  violating  the  laws  of  God 
**  or  nature,  as  much,  in  every  degree  have  our 
laws  fully  granted  to  the  king  for  ever,  what- 
ever he  thinks  fit  to  do  by  ecclefiaftical  fynods, 
^  or  otherwife  according  to  law  f." 

*  Nears  Hiftory,  vol.  i.  p.  8S,        f  lb.  p.  S6. 
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Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI.  queen  Mary,  queen 
Elizabeth^  and  Charles  L  all  publi(hed  inftruc- 
tions  or  injunflions,  concerning  matters  of  fiiidi, 
without  the  confcnt  of  the  clergy,  in  convocation 
aflcmbled,  and  enforced  them  upon  the  clergy, 
under  the  penalty  of  premunire.  So  jealous  was 
queen  Elizabeth  of  this  branch  of  her  preroga- 
tive, that  fhe  would  not  fufFer  the  parliament  to 
pafs  any  bill  for  the  amendment  or  alteration  of 
any  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  5  it  being,  as 
flie  faid,  an  invafion  of  her  prerogative.  By  one 
claufc  in  the  aft  of  uniformity  the  queen  was  em- 
powered, by  the  advice  of  her  commiflioncrs  or 
metropolitans,  to  ordain  and  publi(hj^r/iw  cere- 
monies and  rites;  and  had  it  not  been  for  this 
claufe,  by  which  ihe  rcferved  a  power  to  make 
what  alterations  fhe  thought  fit,  (he  told  arch- 
bifhop  Parker,  that  fhe  would  not  have  paflled 
the  aft*. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  reconcile  thefc  claims  of 
Heniy  VIII.  and  queen  Elizabeth  with  that  ar- 
ticle of  the  church  of  England,  which  afTerts  that 
the  church  has  authority  in  controverjies  of  faith ^ 
•  if  by  church  be  meant  the  clergy.  For  the  Eng- 
liih  clergy,  as  a  body,  were  fo  far  from  having 
any  hand  in  the  bufinefs  of  reformation,  that  they 
oppofed  it  as  far  as  ever  lay  in  their  power. 
Befides,  if  it  be  granted  that  this  abfolute  power 
is  in  the  chui  ch,  the  reformation  itfelf  was  un- 

*  Ncal*s  Uift,  Tol.  i.  p.  93. 
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lawful,  and  ail  that  Heniy  VIII.  and  our  other 
princes  have  done  in  this  bufineis  is,  by  their  own 
con&fCon,  unjuftifiable. 

After  the  aft  of  fupremacy,  there  could  be  no 
abfoluce  necellity  for  our  kings  to  confult  even 
the  parlianient  upon  this  fubjeft.  Henry,  how- 
iCver  generally  chofc  to  do  it,  in  order  to  give  the 
ilronger  fandlionto  his  own  decifions.  Thus  the 
famous  law  of  the  fix  articles^  commonly  called 
the  bUody  fiatute^  and  which  was  entitled  An  aEt 
for  aboliftfing  a  itiverfity  0/ opinions  in  certain  articles 
concerning  the  cbrifttan  religion,  was  an  aft  of  par- 
liament, pai&d  in  the  year  153d.  In  this  aft  was 
a  ratification  of  feveral  of  tlie  moil  important  doc* 
trine^  or  articles  of  popery,  and  it  continued  in 
force  till  the  end  of  this  king's  reign.  In  a  vtry 
Ihort  time  five  hundred  perfbns  were  imprifoned 
in  confequence  of  it,  among  whom  was  the  &- 
mous  bifhop  Latimer. 

This  king  fecms  even  to  have  claimed  an  mfal- 
lUnlity  equal  to  that  which  has  been  arrogated  by 
the  popes,  and  to  have  afted  in  all  refpefts  as  if  he 
had  the  confciencies  and  the  faith  of  all  his  people 
at  his  abfblute  difpofal.  For  in  the  thirty-fecond 
year  of  his  reign,  it  was  enafted  that  "  All  decrees 
'^  and  ordinances,  made  with  the  kings  advice  and 
^'  confirmation,  in  and  upon  the  matters  of  chrif- 
^  tian  faith,  and  lawful  rites  and  ceremonies,  ihall 
be,  in  every  point  thereof  believed,  obeyed,  and 
performed,  to  all  intents  and  purpofcs,  upon 
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'^  the  pains  therein  comprized,  provided  nodiing 
**  be  ordained  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  realm/' 
"  And  afterwards,  when  the  articles  of  the  church 
of  England  were  firft  compiled,  which  was  under 
Edward  VI.  in  1551,  they  were  drawn  up  by 
Cranmer  and  others,  and  received  the  fandion 
of  the  royal  authority  in  council  only,  without 
being  brought  to  parliament  or  convocations, 
though  the  title  exprefles  as  much*. 

In  the  Brft  year  of  queen  Elizabeth  the  par- 
liament alone  eftablifhed  the  queen's  fupremacy 
and  the  Common  Prayer,  in  fpite  of  great  oppo- 
fition  by  the  bifhops  in  the  houfe  of  lords;  and 
the  convocation  then  fitting,  was  fb  &r  from 
having  any  hand  in  thofe  a£bs  of  reformation,  that 
the  members  of  it  prefented  to  the  parlianient 
feveral  propofitions  in  favour  of  the  tenets  of  po- 
peiy,  diredlly  contrary  to  the  proceedings  of 
parliament. 

In  the  life  of  Mr.  Whifton  we  have  a  remark- 
able inftance  of  the  very  little  confequence  which 
the  church  of  England,  as  it  is  generally  under- 
ftood,  is  of,  in  deciding  religious  controverfies. 
For  when  a  convocation  had  fat  upon  his  writings 
concerning  the  doftrine  of  the  trinity,  and  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  heretical  and  dangerous,  queen 
Ann  interpofed;  and  not  chufing  to  ratify  their 
fentence,  all  the  proceedings  came  to  nothing. 
Thus,  as  was  obferved  on  the  occafion,  the  voice 

•  Ncal'8  Hiflory,  vol.  i.  p.  50. 
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of  a  woman^  which  the  apoftle  Paul  does  not 
allow  to  be  even  heard  in  the  church,  had  more 
weight  than  chat  of  all  the  churchmen  in  a  body. 
Can  thefe  things  be  agreeable  to  the  conftitution 
of  the  gofpel  ?  Both  the  clergy  and  the  queen 
were  interfering  in  a  bufinefs  in  which  they 
had  no  right  to  meddle;  and  it  is  fdmetimes 
pleaiant  to  fee  one  ufurper  checking  the  vio* 
lence  of  anotlier. 

It  b  remarkable  that  this  claufe  in  the  articles, 
by  which  it  is  ordained  that  the  church,  and  not 
the  king  (who,  however  is  acknowledged  to  be 
the  fupreme  head  of  the  church)  fhould  have 
authority  in  controverfies  of  faith,  was  not  in 
the  firft  articles  compiled  by  Cranmer,  and  which 
were  forty-two  in  number,  but  was  introduced 
into  them  when  they  were  revifed,  and  new  mo- 
delled, ki  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  But 
nobody  can  tell  why  or  wherefore  that  claufe 
came  to  be  inferted,  it  being  manifeflly  incon- 
Hftent  with  other  a£b  of  the  legiflature,  and 
with  the  conduft  of  our  princes  according  to 
thofe  ads  ^. 

To  thefe  remarks  I  fhall  add,  that  feveral  of 
the  moft  important  a£b  of  fpiritual  jurifdidion, 
relating  to  the  revenues  and  difcipHne  of  the 
church  of  England,  are  performed  by  laymea. 
For  the  chancellors,  officials,  and  furrogatcs,  who 
pais  cenfures  and  excommunicate,  frequently  are^ 

•  Neal't  Uiftory,  vol.  i.  p.  50. 
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and  by  exprefs  law  always  may  be,  laymen ;  and 
the  bi&ops  have  no  power  to  tontroul  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  courts  which  go  by  their  name. 

The  houfe  of  Commons,  which  tookupanm 
againft  Charles  I.  alTumed  die  fame  authority  in 
matters  t)f  religion  that  had  been  ufurpcd  by  the 
preceding  kings.  And  the  prefbyteriaoSt  of 
which  fcft  they  chiefly  confifted,  would  have 
enafked  fome  perfecuting  and  fanguinary  laws,  if 
they  had  not  been  reflrained  by  Oliver  Cromwell, 
at  the  head  of  the  Independents*  Thefe  being 
the  fmaller  number,  would  certainly  have  been 
fupprelTed  by  any  ad  of  uniformity ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable,  that,  in  confequence  of  being  in  this 
fituation,  they  might  fooner  than  any  other  && 
in  this  country,  hit  upon  the  true  chriftian  prin- 
ciple of  religious  liberty,  which  entirely  excludes 
the  civil  magiftrate  from  interfering  widi  it.  At 
the  reftoration,  the  fame  church  eftablifhmeot, 
with  the  fame  powers  in  the  king  and  in  the  par- 
liament, was  refumed ;  and  every  thing  reverted 
into  the  fame  channel,  or  nearly  the  fame,  in  which 
they  had  been  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

It  is  fomething  remarkable,  that  thb  glaring 
impropriety,  of  merely  civil  magiftrates  deciding 
concerning  articles  of  chriftian  faith,  which  muft 
neceffarily  be  undertaken  by  all  civil  governors 
who  prcfumc  to  make  any  eftablilhment  of  chrif- 
tianity  (that  is,  of  what  they  take  to  be  chnf* 
tianity)   in  any  country,  (houki  not  ftrikc  more 
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than  it  generally  does ;  and  that  on  this  ground 
only  all  civil  ellablifhments  of  chriftianity  fliould 
Bot  be  exploded ;  fince  all  chriltians  profefs  to 
acknowledge  no  Father  befides  God,  and  no 
mafter  befides  Chrift,  and  to  (land  faft  in  the 
liberty  with  which  he  has  made  us  free.  If  there 
be  any  meaning  in  this,  it  muft  be  that  no  hu- 
man authority  (hould  be  permitted  to  make  that 
necef&ry  to  chriftian  communion  which  Chrift 
has  not  made  heceflfary,  but  left  undetermined, 
and  coniequently  indifferent.  There  are  inftances, 
however,  of  this  abfurdity  having  been  noticed 
in  feveral  periods  of  our  hiftory,  befides  that 
which  I  have  mentioned,  when  the  claim  of 
Henry  VII I •  to  be  the  fupreme  head  of  the 
church  was  firft  darted. 

When  the  aft  of  uniformity  was  paflfed,  in 
die  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  1559, 
Headi,  archbifhop  of  York,  made  an  excellent 
fpeech  againft  it ;  obferving  that  it  ought  to  have 
had  the  confent  of  the  clergy  in  convocation,  before 
it  pafled  into  a  law.  "  Not  only  orthodox,  but 
**  even  Arian  emperors,*'  fays  he,  "  ordained  that 
points  of  faith  (hould  be  examined  in  councik; 
arid  Gallio,  by  the  light  of  nature,  knew  that 
a  civil  judge  ought  not  to  meddle  with  matters 
of  religion."  But  he  was  over- ruled  ;  the  a6t 
which  pafled  that  very  day>  having  vefted  that 
power  in  the  crown. 

When 
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When  that  law  was  made,  in  the  rtign  of 
William  and  Mary,  which  makes  it  blalphemy, 
puni(hable  with  confircation  of  goods  and  impii- 
fonmcnt  for  life,  if  perfifted  in,  to  deny  the  doc- 
trine of  the  trinity,  lord  Feverfham,  who  had  no 
obje&ion  to  the  do£trine  which  was  to  be  guarded 
by  that  law,  expreffed  his  diflike  of  the  dvil 
magidrate  interfering  to  guard  it,  in  very  ftrong 
terms.  He  faid,  that  he  acknowledged  the  hou(cs 
of  parliament  might  lay  upon  the  fubjed  whaC* 
taxes  they  pleafed,  and  migiit  even  make  a  king  ^ 
but  he  did  not  like  the  idea  of  a  parUamaaarf 
religion f  and  a  parliamentary  God.  Such,  however^ 
in  fa£h,  is  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  this  country. 
It  is  fuch  a  religion  as  the  king,  lords,  and  com* 
mons  of  this  realm  have  thought  proper  to  make 
for  themfclves,  and  to  impofe  upon  the  people  -, 
who  certainly  ought  to  judge  for  themfelves, 
in  a  matter  which  fo  nearly  concerns  them  as 
individuals,  and  of  which  they  are  as  competent 
judges  as  their  fuperiors.    Such  an  ufurped  au- 
thority as  this  ought  to  be  oppofed;  especially 
when  it  is  confidered  that  the  power  by  which 
this  mode  of  religion  is  enforced,  is  precifely  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  popes,  having  been  tranf- 
fcrrcd  from  them  to  our  princes. 

/Exclufive  of  every  thing  contained  in  the  re- 
ligion of  the  church  of  England,  it  is  chiefly  the 
authority  by  which  it  is  enjoined  that  Diflenters 
objeft  to  in  it.    Things  in  their  own  nature  ever 

fo 
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fo  indifi^rent,  arc  no  longer  fo,  when  the  audio- 
nty  by  which  they  are  enforced  is  improper  and 
boundlefs.  It  is  upon  the  fame  juft  maxim  that 
wc  always  profefs  to  aft  in  things  of  a  civil  na- 
ture. A  tax  of  a  penny  is  what  no  man  would 
value,  of  itfelfj  but  it  would  be  a  juftifiable  caufc 
of  a  civil  war,  if.  our  kings  only,  without  the 
concurrence  of  parliament,  (hould  prefume  to 
enforce  that  tax.  Becaufe  a  tax  that  begins  with 
a  penny  might  end  in  a  pound,  or  extend  to  a 
man's  whole  property.  In  like  manner,  a  power 
that  alters  a  fingle  article  of  faith,  or  impofes  one 
■rite,  might  change  the  whole  fyftem.  It  was, 
diercfore,  fo  far  from  being  the  mark  of  a  weak 
mind,  that  it  was  an  evidence  of  great,  juft,  and 
"enlarged  views,  in  the  puritans,  to  refill,  as  they 
did,  the  impojition  of  things  in  their  own  nature 
indifierent.  To  have  fubmitted,  would  have  been 
to  acknowledge  another  fupreme  power  in  the 
church  befides  that  of  Chrift. 

This  is  the  true  and  folid  ground  of  a  diflent 
from  the  church  of  England.  It  is  declaring,  (and 
it  is  the  only  proper  and  effeftual  mode  of  decla- 
ring) that  we  will  acknowledge  no  human  au- 
thority in  matters  of  religion ;  but  that  we  will 
judge  for  ourfdves  in  a  bufinefs  which  fo  nearly 
concerns  us,  and  not  fuffer  others  to  judge  for  us ; 
and  that  in  the  worfhip  of  God,  and  what  refpefta 
our  happinefs  in  a  future  world,  we  will  only 
obey  him  whofe  power  extends  to  that  world,  that 

is  Gody  and  not  man. 
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It  isy  moreover,  evidently  agreeable  to  die 
maxims  of  the  gofpel,  that  every  chriftian  make 
an  open  declaratifniy  both  by  his  words,  and  by  his 
conduft,  of  what  he  believes  concerning  it.  This 
is  moil  exprefsly  declared  to  be  obligatory  upon 
us  with  refped  to  chriftianity  in  general.  And  for 
the  fame  reafon  it  ought  to  be  extended  to  every 
important  diftinAion  in  the  profeffion  of  chrii^ 
tianity,  and  cfpecially  what  relates  to  the  feai  ^ 
power y  or  authority  in  the  church  of  Chrift.  Our 
Lord  hath  faid.  If  any  man  be  ajbamed  of  me,  mid 
of  my  wordsy  ofbim  will  the  fan  ofmoMy  be  eflm^ 
medy  when  be  comes  in  bis  own  glory,  and  the  ffary 
of  his  father. 
• 

Had  chriftianity  been  a  fyftem  of  ipeculative 
opinions  only,  and  had  not  required  a  conformity 
in  our  pra<5^ice,  and  fuch  as  is  vifible  to  the  world, 
every  degree  of  perfecution  might  be  avoided. 
But  this,  we  know,  was  not  the  cafe  in  the  pri- 
mitive times.  All  true  chriftians  then  thought 
themfelves  obliged  not  to  make  the  leaft  conceal- 
ment  of  their  opinions,  whatever  they  might 
fuffcr  in  confequence  of  their  profeffion.  In  like 
manner,  every  proteftant  ought  to  be  a  declared 
proteftant,  and  not  deny  his  principles  by  com- 
municating with  the  idolatrous  church  of  Rome. 
And  for  the  very  fame  reafon  every  man  who 
thinks  that  the  church  of  England  ufurps  an 
undue  authority  over  the  confciences  of  men, 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  ought  to 
be  a  declared  Dijfentery  and  feparate  from  the 
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tftabli(hed  churcb»  whatever  ridicule,  or  per&cu* 
ion  of  any  kind>  he  may  expofe  himfelf  to  on 
hax  account. 

If  the  primitive  chriftians,  or  the  firft  rcfor- 
ncrs  from  popery,  could  have  been  contented 
KTith  keeping  their  opinions  to  themfelves,  while 
they  conformed  to  the  religion  of  their  country, 
they  might  have  avoided  all  the  inconveniences 
to  which  the  public  profefiion  of  their  principles 
expofed  them ;  and  in  this  they  would  have  fbl* 
lowed  the  example  of  all  the  heathen  philofo- 
phers,  whofe  maxim  it  was,  to  think  with  tbi 
wife  J  and  a£i  with  the  vulgar ;  and  who  ridiculed 
the  chriftians  for  not  doing  the  fame.    For  all  the 
philofophers  held  the  popular  fuperftitions  in  the 
fame  contempt  with  the  chriftians  themfelves.  But 
no  true  chriftian,  or  proteftant,  will  venture  to  fa- 
criBce  {q  much  to  their  worldly  eafe  and  fafety. 
And  were  not  many  of  the  prefent  members  of  the 
church  of  England  either  grofsly  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  religion,  inattentive  to  what  belonged  to 
it,  or  governed  by  the  heatheniih  maxim  above-* 
mentioned,  they  would  not  dare  to  countenance 
by  their  concurrence,  what  they  may  eafily  know 
to  be  grofs  corruf)tions  of  chriftianity,  and  ef- 
peciallv  an  ufurpation  of  the  rights  of  God  and 
ofChrift. 

There  is  another  ftate  in  Europe,  in  which  the 
prince  afibmes  an  ecclefiaftical  power  indepen- 
dent of  the  pope.  For  the  kings  of  Sicily  pretend 
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to  be  by  birth  Legates  a  latere  to  the  holy  iec;  and 
to  have  a  power  ofabfolving,  punilhing,  and 
excommunicating  all  perfonsy  even  cardinab 
themfelves,  who  refidc  in  their  kingdom.  They 
alfo  prefide  in  provincial  councils,  and  aft  in  all 
rcfpeds  independently  of  the  court  of  Rome. 
Their  ftyle  is  Beatijimo  etjantifimopadre^  and  they 
attribute  to  themfelves  in  Sicily  the  fame  power 
that  the  popes  have  with  refpeft  to  the  reft  of 
the  church.  The  Sicilians  claim  this  right  firom 
a  bull  of  Urban  IL  granted  in  1097  to  Rogpr 
the  Norman  king  of  Sicily,  and  to  his  fucceflbrs. 
But  the  advocates  for  the  court  of  Rome  (ay  that 
this  bull  was  forged,  during  the  long  time  that 
the  ifland  had  no  communication  with  the  holy 
fee.  For  it  continued  ninety  years  under  an  inter- 
dict, beginning  in  1282.  Hence,  however,  have 
arifen  violent  difputes  between  the  kings  of 
Sicily  and  the  popes.  But  to  this  day  the  kings 
of  Sicily  exercife  that  jurifdidion,  and  are  in  iz& 
popes  within  their  own  territories.  On  this  ac- 
count F.  Simon  fays  there  are  three  popes  in 
Chriftendom,  viz,  at  Rome,  in  Sicily,  and  in 
England ;  the  two  laft,  however,  deriving  their 
power  from  the  firft,  the  kings  of  Sicily  by 
voluntary  conceflfion,  and  the  kings  of  England 
by   force  *• 

*  Simon  on  Church  RcTcnucs,  p.  1 16«    MofheliSi  vol.  ii.  p.  %%\» 
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Cf  the  Authority  of  Tradition,  and  of  the  Serifs 
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E  have  feen  the  pretenfions  of  the 
popes^  of  councils,  and  alfo  of  civil  magiftrates^ 
to  decide  controverfies  of  faith.  It  may  not  be 
improper^  in  the  conclufion  of  this  fubjcft,  to 
confider  two  other  authorities,  viz.  thofe  of  tradi-- 
SioH  and  of  xhcfcriptures.  As  the  Jewifh  and  chrif- 
tian  religions  are  of  divine  origin,  it  behoves  us 
to  examine  as  carefully  as  we  can,  the  channels 
by  which  thefe  divine  communications  have  been 
conveyed  to  us ;  and  thefe  can  be  no  other  than 
w^al  tradition,  or  writing ;  and  of  thefe  the  latter 
is  certainly  preferable,  whenever  it  can  be  had, 
provided  we  have  fufficient  evidence  that  we 
have  the  genuine  writings  of  the  infpired  pro- 
phets themfelves.  But  in  many  cafes  even  tra* 
dition  ought  not  to  be  flighted. 
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Thofc  chriftians  who  were  not  converted  by 
the  apoftles  themfelves^  and  who  lived  before  the 
publication  of  any  of  the  canonical  books  of  the 
New  Teftamenty  could  not  have  had  any  other 
foundation  for  their  faith.  We  ourfelves  admit 
thefe  books  to  be  canonical  on  no  other  founda- 
tion I  and  by  calling  them  canonical^  we  mean  no 
more  than  that  they  are  the  genuine  produ6Hons 
of  thofe  perfons  whofe  names  they  bear,  or  of  the 
times  to  which  they  are  ufually  afcribed;  and 

therefore  they  are  of  themfclves  of  no  authority, 
but  as  the  moil  indifputable  evidence  of  what  it 
was  that  Chrift  and  the  apoftles  did  teach  and 
pradlife  as  from  God ;  and  it  cannot  be  made  to 
appear  that  the  fame  thing  may  not  be  fufficiently 
proved  by  other  means.  Wc  obferve  the  fiH^ 
and  not  the  feventh  day  of  the  week^  as  a  day  of 
reft,  contrary  to  the  known  cuftom  of  the  Jews, 
which  we  believe  to  have  been  of  divine  appoint- 
ment, upon  no  other  authority  than  that  of  tradi« 
tion^  it  being  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  in* 
variable  cuftom  of  the  church  from  the  time 
of  the  apoftles,  and  it  being  impofllble  to  ac- 
count for  the  origin  of  the  prefent  cuftom,  and 
of  its  being  obferved  without  the  leaft  variation 
in  churches  that  differ  in'almoft  every  thing 
elfe,  but  upon  that  fuppoGtion.  For  we  do  not 
find  in  the  New  Tcftament,  any  exprefs  order 
of  Chrift,  or  of  the  apoftles,  that  fuch  a  change 
ftiould  be  made. 

When, 
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WhcDf  therefbire>  we  (jpcsk  of  cradition  as  an 
improper  foundation  for  faich  and  pra<^ice,  we 
muft  mean  only  pretended,  or  ill-founded  tradi' 
dons  I  fuch  as  were  alleged  hy  feveral  of  thofe 
who  verc  called  heretics  in  very  early  times,  or  by 
the  church  of  Rome  at  prefent.  But}  in  this  cafe, 
we  obje&  to  the  opinions  and  pra£ticesi  not 
anerely  becaufe  we  find  no  trace  of  them  in  the 
fcripnires^  but  becaufe  we  find  no  fuffidcnt  autho- 
rity for  them  at  all. 

Some  of  the  antient  heretics  are  faid,  by 
AufHo  and  cuhen,  to  have  availed  themfelves  of 
this  fource  of  credit ;  laying  great  ftrefs  on  our 
Lord's  faying  to  his  difdples,  that  he  had  many 
things  to  fay  CO  them  which  they  were  not  abte 
to  bear  at  die  time  that  he  was  with  them,  and 
pretending  that  the  apoftles  themfelves,  beGdes 
preaching  to  all  perfuns  indifcriminacely,  made  a 
refenre  of  fome  things  to  be  taught  more  pri- 
raiely,  or  only  to  a  few.  But  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  any  fufficient  foundation  for 
that  pretence  i  all  their  teaching  having  been 
public,  and  noiMng  concealed  from  any  perfons 
who  were  dcfiroua  of  being  inftrufted.  Much 
lefs  wax  there  any  reaibn  to  think  t:hat^  parti- 
cular things  which  they  wifhedtafuf^rtby  this 
pretence  were  among  the  things  revealed  to  thole 
few.  BcGdesi  our  Lord  himfelf  feems  to  have 
precluded  every  pretence  of  this  kind,  by  telling 
his  apoftks,  that  whatever  they  heard  of  him  in 
B  b  2  private. 
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privatCj  they  fhould  proclaim  in  public.     Matt. 
X.  26. 

The  church  of  Rome  has  adopted  a  variety 
of  cuftoms,  and  founded  many  claims^  upon  this 
authority  of  tradition.  But  in  what  was  calkd 
the  catholic  church,  no  recourfe  was  had  to  tradi- 
tion before  the  fecond  council  of  Nice,  in  787, 
m  which  the  worfhip  of  images  was  eitablifhed; 
when  many  things  which  had.  generally  been  af- 
fcnted  to,  and  pra6lifed  before  that  time>  had  no 
foundation  in  the  fcriptures^  or  in  the  rcafon  of 
things.  This  council,  therefore,  ezprcfily  ana- 
thematized all  thofe  who  did  not  receive  ccclefi- 
aftical  traditions,  written  or  unwritten.  But  the 
things  which  the  members  of  this  council  alleged 
as  proper  to  be  received  on  fuch  authority,  a£e 
exceedingly  foolifh  and  abfurd. 

The  authority  of  the  books  of  the  New  Tef- 
tament,  fuppofing  them  to  be  genuine,  is  the 
very  fame  with  that  of  the  apoftles  themfclves. 
Bur,  in  very  early  times,  this  docs  not  appear  to 
have  been  fo  great  as  it  came  to  be  afterwards. 
Though  it  was  never  doubted  that  Paul  was  an 
infpired  apoftle,  and  received  the  knowledge  he 
had  of  the  gofpel  from  Jefus  Chrift  himfelf,  yet 
we  find  by  his  own  writings  that  there  were  vio- 
lent fadions  againft  him  all  his  life,  and  that  his 
opinions  were  by  no  means  implicidy  received. 
He  himfelf  is  far  from  infifting  that  every  thing 

he 
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he  aflerted  was  to  be  received  without  examina- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  the  various  arguments  he 
produces  in  fupport  of  his  aflertions,  without  al- 
leging any  other  authority  for  them,  (hews  that 
his  concluHons  were  drawn  from  the  premifes 
which  he  alleged,  and  which  he  fubmitted  to  the 
examination  of  his  readers.  He  mufl-,  therefore, 
have  fuppofed  that  they  would  think  themfelvcs 
^t  liberty  to  judge  for  themfelves ;  and  that,  as  he 
fubmitced  his  reafoning  to  their  examination, 
they  would  decide  for  or  againft  him,  according 
as  hU  arguments  ihould  appear  to  them  conclu- 
five  or  inconclufive. 

When  this  apoftle  does  not  reafon  at  all,  but 
merely  declares  that  he  had  his  information  from 
Chriftj  we  receive  it  on  the  credit  of  a  man, 
whom  wc  fuppofe  to  have  been  neither  impofed 
upon  himfelf,  nor  to  have  had  any  intereft  in  im- 
pofing  upon  others ;  and  likewife  of  his  being  a 
pcHbn  whofe  authority  in  general  was  fupported 
by  his  power  of  working  miracles.  Of  this  kind 
is  the  account  which  he  gives  us  of  the  refiirrec- 
tion  of  the  dead,  and  the  change  that  will  pais 
upon  the  living  fubfequent  to  it;  and  alfo  his 
account  of  the  inftitution  of  the  Lord's  fup* 
per,  &c. 

Nor  was  this  the  cafe  of  Paul  only,  who  was 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  Jews,  on  account  of 
his  zeal  in  preaching  the  gofpel  to  the  gentiles. 

B  b  3  For 
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For  Peter  himfelf,  who  is  called  the  apoftU  pftbi 
drcumcifimy  and  who  was  confklered  as  the  very 
chief  of  the  apoftlesy  was  not  more  rerpe£ted,  who- 
ever he  faid  or  did  any  thing  that  was  thought  to 
be  improper.  This  appeared  very  clearly  in  die 
cafe  of  Cornelius^  and  in  the  altercation  diat  Pad 
had  with  him  at  Antiocfa. 

On  the  former  of  thele  occafibns^  when  die 
condu6l:  of  Peter  was  arraigned^  he  vimficated 
himfelf,  not  by  aflerting  that  what  he  did  was  by 
cxprefs  direftion  from  heaven  (though  he  w» 
led  to  what  he  did  by  exprefs  revelations,  made 
both  to  himfelf,  and  alfo  to  Cornelius)  but  by  a 
fimple  narrative  of  fa<5ts,  from  which  they  nu^t 
themfelves  judge,  that  what  he  had  done  wai 
Dot  without  fufficient  authority.  And  even  when 
all  the  apoftles  were  met,  to  confider  of  what  was 
to  be  done  with  rcfpeft  to  the  fuppofed  obligation 
of  the  gentile  converts  to  obfervc  the  Jewilh 
ceremonies,  they  feem  not  to  have  had  any  im- 
mediate infpiration.    For  they  reafoned  and  deli- 
berated upon  the  fubjeft ;  which  feems  to  imply 
that  there  was  for  feme  time  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  them,  though  they  afterwards  con- 
curred in  giving  the  advice  that  they  did,  and  in 
which  they  concluded  that  they  had  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

But  even  this  decree^  as  it  is  now  generally 
called^  which  had  the  authority^  as  we  nuy  iay^ 

of 
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of  the  whole  college  of  apofUes,  does  not  feem 
to  have  been  reliihed  by  all  chriftians ;  as  we  may 
infer  from  the  enmity  which  the  Jewifli  converts 
in  general  bore  to  Paul,  and  from  the  Nazarenes, 
or  lewifli  chriftians,  never  making  ufe  of  his 
wntings.  For  though  they  were  not  written  in  a 
language  which  they  underftood,  it  would  not 
have  been  more  difficult  to  procure  a  tranflation 
of  them,  than  of  the  gofpel  of  Matthew,  which 
was  alfo  probably  written  in  Greek. 

Indeed^  what  is  univerfally  acknowledged  to 
have  been  the  ftate  of  the  Jewifii  chriftians 
could  not  have  been  true,  if  they  had  had  the 
fame  ideas  that  were  afterwards  entertained,  of 
the  conftant  infpiration  of  the  apoftles  and  evan- 
gelifts.  A  great  part  of  them  rejected  the  account 
<^our  Lord's  miraculous  conception,  and  though 
they  nude  ufe  of  the  gofpel  of  Matthew  in  He- 
brew, they  omitted  the  two  firft  chapters,  in 
which  it  is  afierted  ;  not^  as  far  as  appears,  quef- 
tioning  their  being  written  by  Matthew,  but 
not  thinking  the  contents  of  them  fufficiently  well 
founded  %  and  yet  they  did  not,  on  account  of 
this  difference  <^  opinion,  ceafe  to  communis 
cate  with  one  another.  Nor  does  Juftin  Marty r, 
who  mentions  their  opinion  long  afterwards, 
pa(s  any  cenfure  upon  them  on  account  of  it. 
He  only  (ays,  that  he  cannot  think  as  they  did ; 
and  what  is  more  remarkable,  he  does  not  men- 
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tion  the  authority  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  as 
what  was  decifivc  againft  'them.  Thcfe  Jewiih 
chriftians  would  certainly  have  treated  the  gof- 
pel  of  Luke  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  did 
that  of  Matthew,  if  they  had  been  acquainted 
with  it,  and  had  thought  proper  to  make  ufe 
of  it  at  all. 

When  the  Jewifli  church  was  firft  fornKd, 
and  indeed  fo  late  as  the  publication  of  the  golpd, 
many  of  the  difciples  would  think  themfdves 
as  good  judges  of  the  hiftory  of  Cbrifl:»  as  the 
evangelifts  themfelves.  They  did  not  want  thofe 
books  for  their  own  ufe,  and  would  judge  con- 
cerning the  contents  of  them,  as  diey  would 
concerning  other  books  which  implied  an  appeal 
to  living  witneffes.  That  the  books  were  ge- 
nerally received,  and  not  immediately  rcjedbed, 
by  thofe  to  whom  they  were  addreffed,  is  a  proof 
that  the  hiftory  which  they  contained  is  in  the 
main  authentic,  but  by  no  means  proves  that 
every  minute  circumftance  in  them  is  true.  In- 
deed the  evangelifts,  varying  from  one  another 
in  many  particulars  (which  may  be  feen  in  the 
diflfertations  prefixed  to  my  Harming  of  the  GoJ^ 
feL)  proves  that  they  wrote  partly  from  their 
recolleftion,  which  might  be  imperfeft  in  things 
of  little  confeqtience,  and  partly  from  the  beft 
information  which  they  could  coUeft  from  other 
perfons.  \ 
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Like  other  credible  hiftorians,  all  the  evange- 
lifts  agree  in  the  main  things,  bat  they  dif^r 
exceedingly  in  the  order  of  their  narrative,  and 
with  refpcA  to  incidents  of  little  confequencci 
and  to  contend  for  any  thing  more  than  this  is  in 
tSkSt  to  injure  their  credibility.  If  the  agree- 
ment among  them  had  been  as  exaft  as  fome 
pretend,  it  would  have  been  natural  for  the 
enemies  of  chriftianity  to  have  (aid,  that  they 
muft  have  been  written  by  combination,  and 
therefore  that  the  hiftory  has  not  the  concurrent 
teftimonyof  independent  witnenesj  and  if  the 
cxaftncis  contended  for  cannot  be  proved,  the 
Authority  of  the  whole  mull  be  given  up. 

BeGdes,  what  would  have  been  the  ufe  of  ^- 
polnting  twelve  apoftles,  or  witneOes  of , the  life 
and  refurre£tion  of  Chrift,  if  their  teftimony  was 
nocnaturally  fufficient  to  eftablifh  the  credibility 
of  the  fa£ts ;  and  what  would  have  fignified  even 
the  original  infpiration,  unlefs  all  error  in  cran- 
icribjng,  and  trandating,  8rc.  had  been  prevented 
by  the  fame  miraculous  interpofition,  in  all  agcS| 
and  in  all  nations  afterwards.  Having  written 
more  largely  upon  this  fubje&  in  my  Ixftilates  ^ 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  and  alfo  in  the  pre- 
iice  to  my  Harmony  oftbe  G^ls,  to  thofe  works 
I  beg  leave  to  refer  any  readers  with  refpe£t  to 
this  fubje6t.  I  would  alfo  refer  them  to  what  I 
have  written  under  the  fignature  of  PauiiniUt  in 
the  fbnkgical  RefcJitQryt  in  which  I  think  I  have 
Jhewn 
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ihewn,  that  the  apoftle  Paul  often  reafons  incm- 
clulively,  and  therefore  that  he  wrote  as  any  other 
perfon  of  his  turn  of  mind  and  thinking,  and  in  his 
fituadon,  would  have  written^  without  any  par* 
ticular  infpiration,  Fa£ts^  fueh  as  1  think  I  have 
there  alleged^  are  itubbom  things^  and  all  hypo* 
cheies  mult  be  accommodated  to  them. 

Not  only  the  Nazarenes,  but  chriftians  of 
other  denominations  alio,  rgefted  feveral  of  the 
books  of  our  New  Teftament,  and  without  de- 
nying the  authenticity  of  them  (for  with  this  thef 
are  not,  in  general,  charged)  but  becaufe  they  did 
not  approve  of  their  contents.  Thus  the  Gnoftks 
in  general  made  but  little  ufe  of  the  canonical 
books,  and  pleaded  the  authority  of  tradition^  and 
the  Helcefaites,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Phi- 
lip, are  faid  to  have  rejefted  all  the  epiftlcs  of 
Paul,  though  the  authenticity  of  them  was  never 
queftioned. 

When  the  apoftles  were  dead,  the  authority 
of  their  writings  would  naturally  rife,  and  appeals 
would  be  made  to  them  when  controverfies  arofe 
in  the  church.  And  this  natural  and  univerfal 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  apolUes  produced, 
I  doubt  not,  at  length,  the  opinion  of  their  in* 
fallibility.  Their  authority  was  alfo  juftly  oppofed 
to  the  many  idle  traditions  that  were  pretended 
to  by  feme  of  the  early  heretics,  and  to  the  ipu* 
rious  gofpels  that  were  written  after  t\i^  four  had 

acquired 
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acquired  credit.  Till  that  time  there  could  be  no 
induceoient  to  write  others^  and  notwithftanding 
die  reception  that  fomc  of  the  forged  gofpels  mec 
with  in  certain  places,  they  never  operated  to  the 
difcredit  of  the  four  genuine  ones  (and  indeed 
they  were  only  written  as  fupplemental  to  them) 
it  appears  that  they  were  eafily  diftinguiflied  from 
the  genuine  gofpels,  and  did  not  retain  any  credit 
long.  And  what  we  are  able  to  colleft  of  them 
BC  this  day  is  enough  to  Satisfy  us,  that  diey  were 
BOtrejcAed  without  fufficient  reafon. 

The  Jews,  in  (brmiflg  dieir  canon  of  lacred 
tiooksj  feem  in  general  to  have  made  it  a  rule  to 
con^ze  within  their  code  all  books  written  by 
prophets ;  and  therefore,  thou^  they  had  other 
bot^s,  which  they  valued,  and  might  think  very 
uleBil  in  the  condud  of  life,  they  never  read  them 
in  their  fynagogues.  Thefc  books  were  after- 
wards called  apocryphal-,  confiding  of  pieces  of  rery 
different  chara&cr,  partly  hiflorical,  and  partly 
moral. 

Thefe  apocryf^al  books  were  not  much  ufed 
hf  chriftiam,  till  diey  were  found  to  ^vour  fome 
fuperftidoua  opinions  and  praftices,  the  rife  of 
which  I  have  already  traced,  and  efpecially  the 
worfhip  of  faints.  For  at  the  council  of  Laodice^ 
in  364,  the  Hebrew  canon  was  adopted.  But  in 
the  d^rd  council  of  Carthage,  in  397,  the  apo- 
ciyphai  books  were  admitted,  as  canonical  and 
divine, 
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divine,  and  were  therefore  allowed  to  be  read  in 
public,  efpecially  Ecclefiailicus,  Wifdom,  Tobic, 
Judith,  and  the  two  books  of  Maccabees.  The 
popes  Innocent,  GelaQus,  and  Hormifdas  con- 
firmed the  decrees  of  this  council  *• 

The  church  having  afterwards  adopted  the 
verfion  of  Jerom,  which  followed  the  Hebrew 
canon,  the  apocryphal  books  began  to  lofe  the 
authority  which  they  had  acquired  $  and  it  was 
never  fully  re-eftablifhed,  till  the  council  of  Flo- 
rence in  1442 ;  and  it  was  then  done  principally 
to  give  credit  to  the  doftrine  of  purgatory.  It 
was  for  a  (imilar  reafon  that  the  council  of  Trent 
made  a  decree  to  the  fame  purpofe  f.  Alio, 
though  before  the  fecond  council  of  Nice  the 
fcriptures  alone  were  coniidered  as  the  ftandard 
of  faith,  it  was  then  decreed,  for  the  firft  time, 
that  they  who  defpifed  traditions  fhould  be  ex- 
communicated J. 

Notwithftanding  the  apparently  little  founda- 
tion which  many  of  the  popifh  doftrines  have  in 
the  fcriptures,  it  was  very  late  before  any  mea- 
fures  were  taken  to  prevent  the  common  people 
from  ufing  them.  Indeed,  in  the  dark  ages,  there 
was  no  occafion  for  any  fuch  precaution,  few 
perfons,  even  among  the  great  and  the  beft  edu- 
cated, being  able  to  read  at  all.     The  Sclavo- 

*  Sueur,  A.  D.  397.    Bafnage,  vol.  lil.  p«  460. 
t  lb.  p.  463.  465.  X  lb.  p.  4t8, 
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nians^  who  were  converted  to  chriilianity  at  the 
end  of  the  ninth  century,  petitioned  to  have  the 
lervice  in  their  own  language,  and  it  was  granted 
to  them.  Pope  John  VIII.  to  whom  the  requeft 
was  made,  thanked  God  that  the  Sclavonian  cha« 
rader  had  been  invented,  becaufe  God  would  be 
praifed  in  that  language.  He  ordered,  however, 
that  the  gofpels  fhould  be  read  in  Latin,  but  that 
afterwards  they  fhould  be  interpreted  to  the  peo^ 
pie,  that  they  might  underftand  them,  as  waa 
done,  he  fays,  in  fome  churches  *•   • 

T 

<  But  afterwards,  Wratiflas  king  of  Bohemia 
applying  to  Gregory  VII.  for  leave  to  celebrate 
divine  fervice  in  the  fame  Sclavonian  tongue,  it  was 
abfolutely  refiifed.  For,  faid  this  pope,  after  con- 
iidering  of  it,  "  it  appeared  that  God  chofe  that 
^*  the  fcripture  fliould  be  obfcure  in  fome  places, 
**  left  if  it  was  clear  to  all  the  world,  it  fhould  be 
"  defpifed  5  and  alfo  lead  people  into  errors,  being 
**  ill  underftood  by  their  ignorance."  This,  fay$ 
Fleury,  was  the  beginning  of  fuch  prohibitions  f. 

• 

The  praftice  of  the  church  of  Rome  at  pre- 
fent  is  very  various.  In  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  in  general  in  all  thofe  countries  in  which  the 
inquifition  is  eftablifhed,  the  reading  of  the  fcrip* 
tures  is  forbidden.  France  was  divided  on  this 
fubjefb,  the  Janfenifts  allpwingit,  and  the  Jefuits 

*  BaTottge,  ¥oI.  iii.  471.  f  A.D.  ioto» 
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refaimg  ic  For  the  council  of  Trent  having  de« 
tiared  the  vulgate  verfion  of  the  Bibk  to  be  au« 
themicj  the  Jefuits  maintained  that  this  was  meant 
CO  be^  a  prohibit.on  of  any  other  verfion  *• 

After  the  council  of  Trent  this  evil  was  much 
increafcd.  For  the  bifhops  aflfembled  at  BologDa, 
by  order  of  J  liKqs  III.  ad vifed  that  the  reading  of 
the  fcriptures  fliould  be  permitted  as  little  at 
poHible,  becaufe  the  power  of  the  popes  had 
always  been  the  greateft  when  they  were  the  kaft 
read  \  alleging  that  it  was  the  fcriptures  which 
had  railed  the  dreadful  tempcft  with  whkh  the 
church  was  almofl  funk^  and  that  no  perfon  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  know  more  of  them  than  is 
contained  in  the  mafs.  His  fucceilbr  profited  by 
this  advice,  and  put  the  bible  into  the  catalogue 
oi  probtbitid  books  f . 

The  cardinal  Cufa,  in  order  to  juftify  the  con- 
demnation of  WicklifFe,  in  the  council  of  Con- 
itance,  faid  that  the  fcriptures  muft  be  explained 
according  to  the  prefent  doftrine  of  the  church  ; 
and  that  when  the  inftitutions  of  the  chuich 
change^  the  explication  of  the  fcripture  ihould 
change  alfo  ;  and  the  council  of  Trent  has  de- 
cided that  traditions  ought  to  be  received  with 
the  fame  refpe£t  as  the  fcriptures,  becaufe  they 
have  the  fame  authority  j:. 

^Bafnage,  ▼ol.iii.  p,  468*        f  lb*  475.        %  lb.  p.  419. 
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So  much  were  the  Roman  catholics  chagrined 
at  the  advantage  which  Luther^  and  the  other 
reformersi  derived  from  the  fcripcures^  that»  on 
ibme  occafions  they  fpoke  of  them  with  fo  much 
indignation  and  difrefpeA^  as  is  inconfiftent  with 
the  belief  of  their  authority^  and  of  chriftianity  it- 
ielfl  Prierasj  mafter  of  the  facred  palacej  writing 
againft  Luther  advances  thefe  two  propofitions, 
vis.  that  the  fcriptures  derive  all  their  authority 
fix>m  the  church  and  the  pope^  and  that  indul* 
gences,  being  eftablifhed  by  the  church  and  the 
pope^  have  a  greater  authority  than  the  fcriptures. 
•*  How  do  we  know/'  fay  fome  of  thefe  writers» 
^'  that  the  books  which  bear  the  name  of  Mofes 
^^  are  his,  fince  we  have  not  the  originals^  and  if 
•*  we  had  them,  there  is  no  perfon  who  knows 
"  the  hand- writing  of  Mofes  ?  Befides,  how  do 
^*  we  know  that  all  that  Mofes  has  faid  is  true  ? 
**  Were  the  evangelifts  witneflfes  of  all  that  they 
**  write  ?  And  if  they  were,  might  not  they  be 
**  defeftive  in  memory,  or  even  impofe  upon  us  ? 
'*  Every  man  is  capable  of  deceiving,  and  being 
«  deceived  ♦•" 

All  the  popes,  however,  have  not  (hewn  the 
fame  dread  of  the  fcriptures.  For  Sixtus  V. 
caufed  an  Italian  tranflation  of  the  bible  to  be^ 
publiibed,  though  the  zealous  catholics  were  much 
offended  at  itf. 

*  BafnagCy  rol.  iii.  p.  455,  &c.    f  Hift.  dct  Papef«  Tol.  ▼•  p.  to. 
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So  much  were  the  minds  of  all  men  opprelled 
with  a  reverence  for  antiquity^  and  the  traditions 
of  the  church,  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  that 
the  proteftants  were  not  a  little  embarrafled  by  it 
in  their  controverfy  with  the  catholics ;  many  of 
the  errors  and  abufes  of  popery  being  difcove red 
in  the  earlieft  chriftian  writers,  after  the  apofto- 
lical  age.  But  at  prefent  all  proteftants  ieem  to 
entertain  a  juft  opinion  of  fuch  authority,  and  to 
think  with  Chilling  worth,  that  the  bible  aUme  is  the 
religion  of  proteftants.  We  may,  however,  be  very 
much  embarrafled  by  entertaining  even  this 
opinion  in  its  greateft  rigour,  as  I  have  (hewn  in 
the  introduftion  to  this  Appendix. 
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PART   XII. 

Hi  IBfiory  oftht  Monastic  Lifi. 


.  THE  INTRODUCTION. 

Besides  thofe  miniftcn  of  the  chrif* 
lian  church  whofe  tides  we  meet  with  in  the  New 
Teftamenty  but  whole  powers  and  prerogadvea 
have  been  prodigioufly  increafed  from  that  dme 
to  the  prefen^  we  find  thaty  excepting  the  pop9s 
alone,  no  lefs  confplcuous  a  figure  was  made  by 
other  orders  of  men,  of  whom  there  is  not  fo 
much  as  the  leaft  mention  in  the  books  of  fcrip* 
Qire,  or  die  writings  of  the  [apoftolical  age.  I 
mean  die  nmks^  and  nHgms  orders  of  a  fimilar 
conftitudon,  which  have  more  or  Icis  of  a  religious 
charaffaer. 

The  fet  of  opinions  which  laid  the  foundadon 

fcr  the  whole  bufinels  of  monkexyi  came  ori^« 
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nally  from  the  Eaft,  and  had  been  adopted  fay 
fome  of  the  Greek  philofophers,  efpedally  Vkoh 
viz.  that  the  foul  of  man  b  a  fpiritual  fubftance^ 
and  that  its  powers  are  clogged,  and  its  virtues 
impeded,  by  its  connexion  with  die  body.  Heooe 
they  inferred  that  the  greateft  perfeftion  of  inind 
is  attained  by  the  extenuation  and  mordficationof 
its  corporeal  incumbrance.  This  notion  openung 
with  the  indolent  and  melancholy*  cum  df  maoj 
perfons  in  the  fouthern  hot  climates  of  Afiay.and 
efpecially  of  Egypt,  led  them  to  afieft  an  aufloe 
folitary  life,  as  deftitute  as  poffibk  of  cveiy  tliiq; 
diat  might  pamper  the  body,  or  diat  is  adapted  to 
gratify  thofe  appetites  and  paflions  which  were 
fuppofed  to  have  their  feat  in  the  fleflu    Henee 
arofe  the  notion  of  the  greater  purity  a<id  excel- 
lency of  celibacy,  as  well  as  a  fondnefi  for  a  ic* 
tired  and  unfocial  life,  which  has  driven  fo  many 
perfons  in  all  ages  from  the  fociety  of  their  bre- 
thren, to  live  either  in  abfolute  folitude,  or  with 
perfons  of  the  fame  gloomy  turn  with  diemfelves. 
It  is  the  fame  principle  that  made  Eflenes  among 
the  Jews,  Monks  among    Chiiftians,  Dervifes 
among  Mahometans,  and  Fakirs  among  Hindoos. 

How  apt  chriftians  were  to  be  ftrudc  with'the 
example  of  the  heathens  in  this  refpeft,  we  lee  in 
Jerom,  who  takes  notice  that  paganifm  had  many 
obfervances  which,  to  the  reproach  even  of  chrif- 
tians, implied  a  great  ftriftneis  of  manner  and 
difcipline.  "  Juno,"  fays  he,  **  has  her  prieftefles, 
*'  devoted  to  one  hu/baod,  Vefta  her  perpetual 

jr  ^^rii^gjuis^ 
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virgins,  and  other  idols  their  priefts  aUb,  under 
^  vows  of  chaftity  ♦." 

The  pcrfecution  of  chriftians  by  the  heathen 
mperors,  and  confequently  the  more  imminent 
azajxl  that  attended  living  in  cities,  efpecially  with 
[ie  incumbrance  of  families,  was  another  circum- 
amce  that  contributed  to  drive  many  of  the  pri- 
nitive  chriftians  into  defarts  and  unfrequented 
ilaces.  The  irruptions  of  the  northern  nations  into 
lie  Roman  empire  had  an  effe6t  of  the  fame  kind, 
naking  all  cities  lefs  fafe  and  comfortable.  More- 
ivcr,  when  the  great  pcrfccutions  were  over,  and 
onfequently  the  boafted  crown  of  martyrdom  could 
lOC  be  obtained  in  a  regular  way,  many  perfons  in* 
lifted  upon  themfclves  a  kind  of  voluntary  mar- 
yrdom,  in  abandoning  the  world  and  all  the  enjoy- 
nents  of  life.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  celebrating  the 
ufterity  of  the  monks  of  his  country,  fays  that 
bme  of  them,  through  an  excefs  of  zeal,  killed 
bemielves,  in  order  to  be  releafed  from  a  wicked 
»orld  f.  It  is  poflible,  however,  that  they  might 
lot  direftly  kill  themfelves,  or  intend  to  do  it, 
>ut  only  died  in  confequence  of  depriving  them- 
elves  of  the  ufual  comforts  of  life.  It  was  thefe 
iufterities,  joined  with  fuch  imaginary  revela^ 
ianSi  and  intimate  communications  with  heaven, 
ts  have  ufually  accompanied  them,  that  was  the 
{reat  recommendation    of  Montanifm.     The 

MiddIeton*s Letteri>  p*  138.    f  Jordn*s  Remarksy  vol.  ill.  p.  is« 
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MonUnifts,  Tettullmn  &ys»  had  dkeiame  nite^  of 
faith,  but  more  fading  and  V^  niarrjrif^  diiil 
others*. 

Theie  iK>dons»  and  tfaefe  circamftanoes  oon- 
cuningy  pardcular  texts  of  (criptiiit  were  ea^ 
foand  that  feemed  to  countenance  aiaftaii»  ift 
general,  and  celibacy  in  particulari  as  tlttit  fi^iiig 
of  our  Saviour,  Matt.  six.  i  a.  ftiti  an^Jimibh 
wiski  ibemfihis  Eunuchs  fmr  thi  kb^dm  ifh$tmt$' 
Jah.  He  tbui  cm  recave  ii^klbh  reedwi  ar>aai 
Paul's  la3ring,  i  Con  vii.  38.  He  that  gtioetiHr 
marru^e  does  weU^  iui  be  that  gheeB  me  keumF' 
riage  dt^b  better.  Both  thefe  ptfflkges^  hemtetfy 
probably  relate  to  the  dnies  of  perletutidto^  itf> 
which  it  i$  either  abfolutely  necef&fy  to  abdodbtf • 
the  latisfit£tion  of  £imily  reladons,  and  dcMfidSk 
fbciety,  or  at  leaft  in  which  it  is  moft  coitvefikitt 
to  be  free  from  every  attachment  of  that  kind ) 
that  when  men  were  perfecuted  in  one  city,  they 
might,  with  more  eafe,  and  Icls  diftrefs  of  wasA^ 
flee  to  another. 

But  on  every  other  occafion  marriage  b  fp^ 
ken  of  in  the  moft  honourable  terms  in  die  fcrip- 
tures,  and  is,  indeed,  neceffary  for  the  propaga* 
tion  of  the  human  fpecies.  Befides,  Paul  makes 
it  a  mark  of  that  man  offin^  or  anticbriflianpower^ 
which  was  to  arife  in  the  hitter  times»  duit  it  was 

^  Dc  J^uAiIty  Cap.  i.  Opera,  p.  54^. 
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to  forbid  to  marry ^  as  well  as  to  make  ufe  of 
meats  which  God  hath  created  to  be  received  with 
tbankfgiving.  2  Tim.  iv,  3.  In  faft,  thefc  two 
circumftances  greatly  contribute  to  point  out  the 
church  of  Rome  as  the  principal  feat  of  that 
antichriftian  corruption,  of  which  fo  much  is  faid^ 
and  againft  which  we  are  fo  earneftly  cautioned 
in  the  books  of  the  New  Tcftament. 

JB^efideSjimens  pafllons  are  far  from  being  im- 
proycd  by  the  long  continuance  of  this  miferable 
4iid-iblitaiy  Hate.  Indead  of  approaching  by  this 
,  |i9QaaSj  as  they  vainly  pretended,  to  the  Ufe  of 
aijgels,  th^  rather  fink  themfelves  to  the  condi* 
Q<Mi of  brutes,  and  fome  of  the  mod  worthlefs  or 
^mgp  ikind$.  Alfo,  living  without  labour  them-r 
ffhfCsXfls  in  time  the  monks  came  to  do)  and 
upon  the  labour  of  others,  and  without  adding  to 
the  number  or  ftrength  of  the  community,  they 
certainly  defeat  the  great  purpofes  of  their  crea- 
tion, as  focial  beings ;  and  are  not  only  a  dead 
weight  upon. the  community,  but  in  many  cafes, 
a, real  evil  and  nui&nce  in  thofe  ftates  in  which 
chcy.;ire  eftabiilhed. 
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SECTION  L 

Of  tbe  Moaafiic  Ufe  tiU  tbe  Fall  tf  tbe  1F^ 

Empire. 

1  HERE  is  always  fomediing  unoertrin 
and  &bulous  in  the  antiquities  of  all  (bcicMi 
and  it  is  fo  in  diofe  of  the  monks.  The  moidDi 
themfelves  acknowledge  die  firft  of  their  Older 
to  have  been  one  Paul^  an  Egypdan^  who  in  the 
feventh  perfecution,  or  about  die  year  %6o^  le- 
tired  into  a  private  cave,  where  he  is  iidd  to  lunpe . 
lived  many  years,  unfeen  by  any  perfon^  dU  ooe 
Anthony  found  him  jufl:  before  hisdeatfa»  patUm 
into  his  grave,  and  followed  his  example.     - 

This  Anthony,  finding  many  others  diipofid 
to  adopt  the  fame  mode  of  life,  reduced  them 
into  fome  kind  of  order ;  and  the  regulations 
which  he  made  for  the  monks  of  Eg]^  were 
foon  introduced  into  Paleftine  and  Syria  by  his 
difciple  Hiiariun,  into  Mefopotamia  by  Aones 
and  Eugenius,  and  into  Armenia  by  Eufiachius 
bi(hop  of  Sebaftia,  From  the  Eaft  this  gloomy 
inftitution  paflcd  into  the  Weft  j  Bafil  carrying 
it  into  Greece,  and  Ambrofe  into  Italy.  St.  Mar- 
tin, the  celebrated  bilhop  of  Tours,  firft  planted 
it  in  Caul^  and  hi&  funeral  is  faid  to  have  been 

attended 
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ictended  by  no  lefs  than  two  thoufand  monks, 
iut  the  weftern  monks  never  attained  the  fe verity 
>f  the  eaftern  *. 

The  number  of  thcfe  monks  in  very  early 
imes  was  fo  great,  as  almoft  to  exceed  belief. 
Icury  fays,  that  in  Egypt  alone  they  were  com- 
muted, at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  to  exceed 
•venty  thoufand  f .  With  this  increafing  number 
lany  diforders  were  neceffarily  introduced  among 
iem.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  the 
lonks  were  obferved  to  be  very  infolent  and 
centious ;  and  having  power  with  the  people^ 
icy  would  fometimes  even  force  criminals 
■cm  the  hands  of  juftice,  as  they  were  going  to 
cecution  %.  In  the  time  of  Auftin  many  real 
r  pretended  monks  went  drolling  about,  as 
awkers  and  pedlars,  felling  bones  and  relics  of 
lartyrs. 

The  increafc  of  monks  was  much  favoured 
)r  the  laws  of  chriftian  princes,  and  the  encou- 
igement  of  the  popes,  as  well  as  by  the  ftrong 
commendation  of  the  moft  diftinguiflied  wri- 
Ts  of  thofe  times.  Juftinian  made  a  law  that  a 
\Vi  (hould  not  be  difinhericed  for  becoming  a 
ionk  contrary  to  his  father's  will ;  and  Jovian 
>pointed  that  whoever  courted  a  nun,  and  en- 

^  MofheimyVoL  u  p.  307.        f  Eighth  Dircaurfe,  p.  %* 
:  Sueur,  A.  D.  399. 
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•ticcdhertonuury^flioald  be^todeath.  Bat 
thb  bwy  being  thought  too  ievere,  was  after- 
wards mitigated  ^.  Syiidus,  l»fliq>  of  RoiQe» 
ordered  that  monks  and  ▼irg^ls  who  married 
«fter  their  confecration  to  God  &o<dd  belMfiiflicd 
from  their  monafteries^  and  confined  in -private 
celb  I  that  by  their  continual  teass  tfaejr  night 
efimce  their  crime,  and  become  wordky  of  com- 
munion before  they  died.  The  lame  ^Mipe  -or- 
.deredthat  bifliops  and  priefts  iriui  were  aumied, 
•and  had  any  commerce  with  their  wivess  ihould 
be  degraded  from  their  office  f. 

The  language  in  which  Ae  wrisen  of  diofe 
^times  recommemled  a  monkiih  life  was  fiime- 
•times  ihocldng  and  bIaQ>hemous»  e^edaDy  that 
of  Jerom,  who  was  the  greateft  advocaae^fer  it  m 
'his  time.  Writing  to  EuflxxJiium  die  nun,  be  csBs 
her  bis^  lady^  becaufe  ihe  was  thcj^i^  ffCbfifi\ 
and  he  reminds  her  mother,  that  ihe  had  the 
honour  to  be  GQi*s  mother  in  law  ^. 

Many  women  were  ambitious  of  diftingmlh- 
ing  thcmiclves  by  feme  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
monkifh  life  in  theie  early  times,  devoting  tfaem- 
felves,  as  they  imagined,  to  God,  and  living  in 
virginity,  but  at  firft  without  forming  diemfehrcs 
into  regular  communities.  Jerom  prevailed  upon 

*  Jortin^t  Remarks,  Tol.  it.  p.  17.  3t.      f  Swar,  A.  D.  %%$. 
}Ad£aftoduum£p.aa.  Open,  vol.  Lp«  14%  144. 
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'fmifjr  ^romcn  in  Rome  to  tndirace  this  kind  of 
Jife  I  but  they  continued  in  their  own  houfes,  from 
which  they  even  made  vifits ;  and  it  appears  by  an 
epitaph  which  he  wrote  for  Marulia,  that  before 
iier  diere  was  no  woman  of  condition  in  Rome 
who  lived  in  this  manner  $  the  common  people 
ef  that  city  confidering  it  as  difrcputable,  on  ac- 
count of  die  novelty  of  the  thing  \  The(e  early 
nuns  were  only  diftinguifhed  by  wearing  a  veil, 
.chat  was  given  them  by  the  bi(hop  of  the  place. 
It  was  not  till  the  year  567  that  queen  Radi- 
gonda  (bunded  the  firft  monaftery  for  women  in 
-France,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  council  of 

Toursf? 

No  perfeS:  uniformity  can  be  expe£bed  in  the 
^uftonns  and  modes  of  living  among  men,  and 
kaft'of  all  nsen  whofe  imaginations  were  fo  ec'- 
.centnc  as  thofe  of  the  monks.  Accordii^ly  we 
findalmoftendlefs  diftindionsamong  them>  fome 
chilling  to  live  in  one  nnanner,  and  fome  in  ano- 
ther. And  in  later  times  when  they  formed  them- 
felves  into  regular  focieties,  and  laid  .diemfelvos 
under  an  abfolute  engagement  to  live  according 
ix>  certain  rules,  we  find  above  a.  hundred  Jcinds 
of  .men  whoaifiimed  different  names  generally 
kasa :  their  refpefkive  founders.  iBut  thefe  di- 
vifiens  and  fiibdi vifions  were:  the  offspring  6f  late 
«gcs. 

*  8utiir^'A.«D«  gts.  f  Ibid,  567. 
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The  moft  early  difUnftion  among  diem 
only  that  of  thoie  who  Uved  quite  fi&gle  and  in* 
dependent^  and  thofe  who  lived  in  companiei. 
The  latter  were  called  CmnbUes  in  Greek,  in 
Latin  Mmiks  (though  that  term  originally  de* 
noted  an  abfblutdy  foGtary  life)  and  fomedmes 
friais  from  fratres^  freres^  hnibni^  on  account 
of  their  living  together  as  brothers  in  one  fiunSy. 
Thefe  had  a  prefident  called  .nMff/,  mfailmr^uA 
the  place  where  they  lived  wak*  called  a  wn^ 
naftery. 

On  the  other  hand,  thofe  who  lived  fing^  weit 
often  called  eremius  or  bermiiSj  and  commonly 
fiequented  caves  and  defarts.  And  fbme  make  a 
fiuther  diftihfiiion  of  thefe  into  Afuubmins^  whofe 
manner  of  life  was  ftill  more  lavage,  living  with^ 
cmt  tents  or  doathing,  and  only  upon  roots  or 
other  fpontaneous  produftions  of  the  earth.  In 
Egypt  feme  were  called  Sanctis.  Thefe  led  a 
wandering  life,  and  maintained  themfelves  cluefly 
by  felling  relics,  and  very  often  by  various  kinds 
of  fraud  *• 

In  early  dmes  it  was  not  uncommon  for  per- 
fens  to  pafs  from  one  of  thefe  modes  of  life  to 
the  other ;  and  in  later  ages  it  was  fomedmes 
found  to  be  very  advantageous  to  the  revenues 
of  the  fociety,  for  the  monks  to  become,  her* 
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mics  for  a  time,  retiring  from  the  monaftery 
with  the  leave  of  the  abbot.  Thefe  being  much 
revered  by  the  people,  often  got  rich  by  their 
alms,  and  then  depofited  their  treafures  in  their 
monafteries  *. 

Perfons  who  live  in  proteftant  countries,  or 
indeed-  in  Roman  catholic  countries  at  prefent^ 
can  form  no  idea  of  the  high  rcfpeft  and  re« 
verencc  with  which  monks  were  treated  in  early 
times.  They  were  univerfally  confidered  as 
beings  of  a  higher  rank  and  order  than  the  reft 
of  mankind,  and  even  fuperior  to  the  priefts ; 
and  wherever  they  went,  or  could  be  foundj 
the  people  crowded  to  them,  loading  them  wiA 
alms,  and  begging  an  intereft  in  their  prayers; 
In  this  light,  however,  they  were  regarded  in 
general  For  fome  perfons  may  be  found  who 
thought  fenfibly  in  every  age,  and  confequently 
looked  with  contempt  upon  this  fpurious  kind 
of  religion,  and  afie£tation  of  extraordinary 
fandtity. 

In  the  fourth  century,  when  all  chriftian  coun- 
tries  fwarmed  with  monks,  we  find  one  who^ 
though  he  chofe  that  mode  of  life,  was  fenfible 
of  the  fuperftitious  notions  that  were  very  pre- 
valent with  refpedl  to  it,  and  ftrenuoufly  remon- 
ftrated  againft  them.    This  was  Jovinian,  who 

*  Simon  on  Church  RcTenuet,  p.  55. 
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towards  :(he  -fioiiclufioii  of  iMc  Mutiny  Ai^h^ 
fiift  «t  R<Kne>  md  aftenmixk  lit  JMUw  diatali 
irho  li^  .according  to  the  goipd  l]i^iec  anrcqwl 
tide  ?  tp  the  rewards  of  heavens  m^  .coitfcquentlj 
diat  they  who  pafled  their  days  in.«Q6Kual:mii« 
bacy  and  fevere  mordfications^  were  in  no  re* 
fyf^Gt  more  a/cceptaUe  in  die  Q^t  .of  .Godithan 
thofe  who  lived  virtuoufly  \fk  the  ifljute  .of  mar* 
ri$gfi.  But  thcfe  fenfible  ^opiiuoiis  wQie  cmi* 
denuied,  firft  by  the  chvir^  (of  rRom^  mA 
afieiwaids  by  Ambrofebifbop  of.Milan^Jn  ta 
nuncil  held  b  .die  yei^r  390.  ^^  ^nqmsr 
]Fi.ocioriu8  fi^nded  the  prooredi^gs  dfrdieiConii* 
plj  and  banilhed  Jovinian  as  im  faerrdc..  The 
fimovs  Jeronit  aUq^  wrote  in  a  veiiy  Aso&wt 
manner  ugainft  the  treatife  of  Joviniap^  lin 
Pfh^  he  mauitained  (he  abovefinentioiied^opi- 
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SECTION   n. 

^i  B/iory  of  the  Monks  after  the  Fall  of  the 

Wejlem  Efnpire. 

JrlAVING  given  the  preceding  te« 
ccMint  of  die  origin  and  nature  of  the  monki& 
eftabliihnientSy  I  proceed^  in  launching  out  imo^ 
ilie  daiic  ages,  to  point  out  the  Heps  by  wbidi 
diefe  monks  atuined  that  anraaing  power  and  in- 
fluence which  they  acquired  in  die  later  ages,  and 
to  note  other  remarkable  fadls  in  their  hiftory, 
fliewing  bodi  the  good  and  die  evil  that  arofir 
from  dieir  inftitutiom 

The  primidve  monks,  courting  (blitude,  were 
equally  abftraded  from  the  afiairs  of  the  worlds 
and  thofe  of  the  church ;  and  yet,  by  degrees,  a 
very  confiderable  part  of  the  bu(inc(s  in  both  de« 
partments  came  to  be  done  by  them.  The  prin« 
cipal  circumftance  that  favoured  their  advance** 
ment,  and  made  their  introduction  into  public 
life  in  a  manner  neceflary,  was  the  great  igno* 
fance  of  tAieJecular  clergy.  For  by  this  term  die 
common  clergy  began  to  be  diftinguifhed,  on  ac- 
count of  their  living  more  after  the  manner  of  die 
world  s  while  the  monks,  on  account  of  their  living 
according  to  an  exaA  rW^,  got  the  name  ofregi^ 
hrsf  and  religkus.  The  monks  ^)ending  a  great 
part  of  their  time  in  contemplation^  many  of  them 

were 
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were  induced  to  give  fome  attention  to  letten^ 
and  fbon  obtained  a  manifeft  fuperiority  over  the 
clergy  in  that  refped;  and  the  chriftian  church 
was  never  without  great  occafion  for  learned  men. 

Several  herefies,  in  particular,  fprin^ng  up 
in  the  church,  and  fomc  learned  monks  very  ably 
oppofing  them,  it  was  found  convenient  to  draw 
them  from  their  folitude,  and  to  fetde  diem  in  die 
fiiburbs  of  cities,  and  fometimes  in  the  does 
tfaemfelves,  that  they  might  be  ufefiil  to  die 
people.  In  confequence  of  this,  ouuiy  of  them, 
aj^ing'  to  ftudy,  got  into  holy  onfers.  This 
was  much  complained  of  for  foaie  dmei  but 
being  found  uleful  to  the  bifhops  themfelves,  bodi 
in  Ipiritual  and  temporal  affairs,  thofo  bifliops 
who  were  fond  of  a  numerous  clergy,  and  wanted 
fit  men  to  carry  on  their  fchemes,  gave  them  con- 
fiderable  offices;  not  ima^ning  that  they  were 
encouraging  a  fet  of  men,  who  would  afterwards 
iiipplant  them  m  their  dignities  and  revenues*. 

Originally  the  monks  being  fubjeft  to  the 
bifliops,  could  do  nothing  without  their  conient; 
They  could  not  even  chule  their  own  abbots. 
But  the  elcdtion  of  an  abbot  being  fomedmes  ap* 
pointed  by  their  injiitutitm  to  be  made  by  the 
monks  of  the  community,  they  firfl:  obtained 
from  the  bifliops  the  power  of  chufing  their 
abbot  according  to  the  tenor  of  their  conftitu- 

•a  Church  Roreauet,  p.  35* 
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dons.  Afterwards  they  fometimes  got  from  the 
bifhops  exemptions  from  epifcopal  jurifdidion. 
But  when  the  popes  got  the  power  of  granting 
fuch  exemptions,  they  commonly  gave,  or  fold, 
to  the  monks  as  many  of  them  as  they  pleafed,  fo 
that  their  power  grew  with  that  of  the  popes  *• 

In  the  feventh  century  pope  Zacharias  granted 
to  the  monaftery  of  mount  Caflin  an  exemption 
from  all  epifcopal  jurifdi£tion|  fo  that  it  was  fubje& 
to  the  pope  only.  Similar  exemptions  had  been 
obtained  in  the  preceding  century,  but  they  were 
very  rare.  In  time  they  came  to  be  univerfal, 
and  were  even  extended  to  the  chapters  of  re- 
^lar  cathedrals.  In  return  for  thofe  privileges, 
the  monks  were  diftinguifhed  by  a  boundlefs  de* 
votion  to  the  fee  of  Rome.  Thefe  abufes  were 
checked,  but  not  effeftually,  by  the  councils  of 
Conftance  and  Trent  f. 

The  firfl  introdudtion  of  monks  into  holy 
orders,  was  by  the  permiffion  which  they  ob- 
tained to  have  priefts  of  their  own  body,  for  the 
purpofe  of  officiating  in  their  monafteries,  to 
which  there  could  be  no  great  objedtion;  it  being 
for  the  convenience  of  the  fecular  priefts,  them- 
felves,  as  well  as  of  the  monaftery ;  and  efpecially 
as,  with  refped  to  qualification  for  the  office,  they 
were  fuperior  to  the  priefts  themfelves.  The  firft 

*  Simon  on  Church  Rcrenuet,  p.  65.    f  Anecdotes,  p.  19S.  303. 
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privilege  they  obtained  of  this  Idnd  was  fiomB(K 
ni&ce  III.  but  their  ecckfiaftical  power  was  eomr 
pietedy  and  nuule  equal  to  that  of  the  other  dergf^ 
hf  Bmiface  IV.  m  6o6.  Thejr  could  then  preadi» 
hapAic,  hear  confeflions,  abfolve,  and  do  eveiy 
thing  that  any  prieft  could  do.  Upon  dua  chr 
monks  began  to  be^  in  a  great^  motfurej  inde- 
pendent of  the  biihops,  reflifing  to  fubmic  to  tiidr 
orders,  on  the  pretence  that  they  were  oomraijr 
to  their  rules  of  difcipline,  and  always  af>pealing 
to  die  popes,  who  were  fiire  to*  decide  in  thdr 
&vour. 

The  monksj  befides  tfaeolc^,  ftodied  likewise 
die  canon  and  civil  laws,  aiul  alfo  mediciiiei 
ftudies  which  they  began  through  charity,  but 
which  they  continued  for  intereft.  Thcf  were 
dierefore  forbidden  by  Innocent  IL  in  1 131,  to 
ftudy  either  civil  law  or  medicine.  But  in  the 
beginning  of  the  following  century  they  wer; 
allowed  to  be  advocates  for  the  regulars.  Theic 
things^  fays  Fleury,  brought  them  too  much  into 
the  world*. 

The  clergy  were  loon  aware  of  the  eiicroadi* 
ments  of  the  monks,  both  upon  their  ipiritual 
power,  and  upon  their  revenues.  But  the  nde  of 
popularity  was  fo  ftrongly  in  their  &vour,  diat  all 
attempts  ta  withftand  it  were  in  vain.    At  the 

cookU 
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council  of  Chalcedon  it  was  ordered  that  the 
monks  {hould  be  wholly  under  the  jurifdi6bion  of 
the  bifliops^  and  meddle  with  no  affairs^  civil  or 
ccclefiaftical^  without  their  permiflTion.  But  this, 
and  all  other  regulations  for  the  fame  pur* 
pofcj  availed  nothing,  both  the  popes  and  the 
rich  laity,  favouring  the  monks.  When  Gre- 
gory VII.  made  a  law  to  compel  laymen,  to  re- 
ftorc  whatever  had  been  in  the  poffeflion  of  the 
church,  fuch  reftitutions  were  generally  made 
either  to  the  cathedral  churches,  were  the  clergy 
conformed  to  a  regular  monadic  life  or  to  the 
monafteries,  and  feldom  to  thofe  pariih  churches 
,  to  which  the  eftates  had  originally  belonged*. 

In  later  times  the  endowments  of  monaf- 
teries  were  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  thofe  of  the 
churches;  and  the  influence  of  the  monks  with 
the  popes  and  the  temporal  princes  being  gene- 
rally fuperior  to  that  of  the  clergy,  they  ufed,  in 
many  places,  to  claim  the  titheSy  and  other  church 
dues.  When  churches  depended  upon  monafte- 
ries,  they  appointed  monks  to  officiate  in  them,. 
and  appropriated  the  tithes  to  the  ufe  of  the  mo- 
naftery.  Alfo  bifhops  were  often  gained  by  the 
monks  to  fuflTer  them  to  put  vicars  or  curates  into 
churches,  which  they  pretended  to  depend  upon 
monafleriesf ;  and  in  other  refpefts  alfo,  they  en- 
croached upon  the  rights  of  the  clergy. 

*  Simon  on  Church  Revenues,  p,  67.        f  lb. 
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The  napks  having  taken  acfarMtage  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  fecular  priefts,  and  havin|;  got 
the  government  of  many  churches  coounktad  to 
them,  tt  was  not  eafy  to  turn  tkem  out^  and  0^- 
eftablilh  the  fecular  clerg]r  in  thdr  placeji ;  and  00 
this  account  there  happened  the  greateft  conieftp 
between  the  canons  and  the  monks,  eipedafy  in 
JEngland;  wiieve  the  monks  had  deprkned  the 
canons  of  their  canonIhips»  and  even  obliged  dip 
fecular  prlefts  to  turn  monks,  if  they  would  ^oq^ 
their  braefices.  All  the  archbiflbops  xj[  Caoier- 
byry  had  been  monks  fix>m  the  tinie  of  that  Aaftn 
whom  Gregory  fent  into  Eng^d,  to  die  tdgpff 

HenryL  But»atkngth,aUthebifli<^inEqg^bi4 
declared  that  they  would  have  no  oronk  fiir  didr 
primate^and  by  degrees  diey  began  to  tak^  the 
government  of  the  church  into  their  own  hands  K 

In  the  ninth  century  many  monks  were  taken 
from  the  monaderies,  and  even  placed  at  the  head 
of  armies ;  and  monks  and  abbots  frequently  dif- 
charged  the  functions  of  ambafladors,  and  minif- 
ters  of  ftate.  For  upon  the  very  lame  account  that 
the  clergy  in  general  were  better  quahfied  for  thefe 
offices  than  laymen^  viz.  in  point  of  learning  and 
addrefsj  the  regular  clergy  had  the  advanta^  of 
the  fecular. 

The  monks^  and  efpecially  the  mendicant  or- 
ders, afiumed  fo  much,  and  got  fo  much  power 

*  Sirooaon  Church  Refenucffii.  74. 
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bodi  CpxntaA  and  temporal  into  their  hands^  fome 
time  before  the  reformation,  that  all  the  bilhops, 
clergy^  and  univerTities  in  Europe  were  en- 
gaged in  a  violent  oppofition  to  them.  And  ic 
wa3  in  this  quarrel  that  the  famous  Wickhffe» 
6rft  diftinguiihed  himlelf,  in  1360;  and  from 
tbence  he  proceeded  to  atuck  the  pontifical 
pQwer  Uielf. 

Before  ihe  fixth  century  there  was  no  diftinc* 
tioQ  of  prdors  among  monks,  but  a  monk  in  one 
fd^ce  wa$  received  as  a  monk  in  any  other.  But 
iy&ai¥ard$  they  fubdivided  themfelves  into  fo- 
.cietie^  altogether  diftinfi:  from  one  another  i  and 
fo  ht  were  they  from  confidering  all  monks  as 
friends  and  brothers,  that  they  often  entertained 
the  moSt  violent  enmity  againft  each  other  j  efpe* 
ciaUy  thofe  who  formed  themfelves  on  the  fame 
general  plan^  and  afterwards  divided  from  them 
9a  fon^  trifling  difierence  in  cuftoms  or  habits. 

Xhis  diftindion  of  orders  began  with  Benedift 
pf  NurGa,  who  in  52  9  inftituted  a  new  order  of 
monks,  which  prefently  made  a  moil  rapid  pro- 
grcls  in  the  Weft;  being  particularly  favoured  by 
the  church  of  Rome,  to  the  intereft  of  which  it 
was  gready  devoted.  In  the  ninth  century  this 
order  had  fwallowed  up  all  the  other  denomina* 
dons  of  monks  *• 

*  MoflkOiiDy  Tol.  i.  f .  449* 
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NoDKnlthilanding  the  extreme  profligacy  ol*  die 
manners  of  many  of  thefe  monks,  their  number 
and  reputation  would  hardly  be  credible,  buttfaac 
the  mod  authentic  hiftory  bears  teftimony  to'iL' 
What  the  number  of  them  was  in  Egypt,  at  a. 
very  early  period,  has  been  mentioned  already. 
Prefently  afterwards,  viz.  in  the  fifth  century,  Ae 
monks  are  faid  to  have  been  fo  numerous,  that 
large  armies  might  have  been  raifixl  out  of  dien^ 
without  any  fenfible  diminution  of  didr  body. 
And  yet  this  was  not  to  be  compared  to  tfadr 
numbers  in  later  agesi  and  almoft  every  oentuy 
produced  new  fpecies  of  diem,  and  'no  ag& 
abounded  more  with  them  than  that  which  im- 
mediately preceded  the  reformation*. 

In  the  (eventh  century  die  heads  of  rich  fiuni* 
lies  were  fend  of  devoting  their  children  to  diis 
mode  of  life,  and  chofe  who  had  lived  profligaDe 
lives  generally  made  this  their  lad  refuge,  and 
then  left  their  eftates  to  the  monafteries.  This 
was  deemed  fufficient  to  cancel  all  forts  of  crimes, 
and  therefore  the  embracing  of  this  way  of  life 
was  generally  termed  zfefimd  haptijm. 

In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  counts, 
dukes,  and  even  kings,  abandoned  their  honours, 
and  (hut  themfelves  up  in  monafteries,  under  the 
notion  of  devoting  themfelves  entirely  to  God 

*  Moflieinii  vol,  iii.  p.  446,  &c« 
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Several  examples  of  this  fanacical  extravagance 
were  exhibited  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Spain, 
and  England.  And  others,  repenting  that  they 
bad  not  done  this  in  time,  put  on  the  monaftic 
habit  on  the  approach  of  death,  and  chofe  to  be 
buried  iii  it,  that  they  might  be  confidered  as  of 
the  fraternity,  and  confequently  have  the  benefit 
of  the  prayers  of  that  order. 

This  moft  abjeft  fuperftition  continued  to  the 
fifteenth  century.  For  even  then  we  find  many 
perlbns  made  it  an  eflential  part  of  their  laft  wills, 
that  their  bodies  (hould  be  wrapped  in  old  Do-* 
minican  or  Francifcan  habits,  and  be  interred 
among  the  monks  of  thofe  orders^. 

It  is  faid  that  in  all  the  centuries  of  chriftianity 
tx^ether,  there  were  not  fo  many  foundations  of 
monafteries,  both  for  men  and  women,  or  fo  rich 
and  famous,  as  thofe  of  the  feventh  and  eighth 
centuries,  eipecially  in  France  f .  And  when  mo- 
nafteries were  fo  much  incrcafed,  we  are  not  fur- 
prized  to  find  complaints  of  the  want  of  good 
difcipline  among  them.  Accordingly,  in  the  ninth 
century,  the  morals  of  the  monks  were  fo  bad, 
that  ibme  reformation  was  abfolutely  necef- 
fary;  and  this  was  attempted  by  Benedict,  abbot 
of  Aniane,  at  the  inftance  of  Louis  the  Mcek« 
He  firft  reformed  the  monafteries  of  Aquitaine, 

*  MoflidiD,  vol.  iii.  p.  164.        f  Sueur,  A.  D.  720. 
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and  then  thofe  of  all  France,  radueifig  dl  tltf 
motiks,  with(;ut  exception,  to  the  rate  of  the  ffe- 
rhous  Benedidl  of  Mount  CafTin.  Tfait  cHfcipfiM 
continued  in  force  a  ceitain  tinne,  but  the  eflfeft 
of  it  was  e3ttin6l  in  lefs  than  a  century.  Tbe  fiiMitf 
emperor  alfo  favoured  the  order  of  Carfons,  dif-* 
tributtng  them  through  all  the  provinces  cf  hoi 
empire.  He  alfo  inftituted  an  order  of  Goim^, 
ivhich  Mofheim  fays  was  the  firft  female  convent 
in  the  chriftian  world*. 

In  the  tenth  century  the  monkiOi  difbtplflK, 
which  had  been  greatly  decayed,  was  agaun  it* 
vivcd  in  fome  mcafure  by  the  authority  of  Odd 
bifliop  of  Clugny,  whofe  rules  were  adopted  by 
all  the  weftern  kingdoms  in  Chriftendom.  Thus 
we  find  fucceflive  periods  of  reformation  in  die 
diicipline  of  monaftcries.  But  no  fooner  was  the 
new  and  mo're  aufterc  kinds  of  monks  eftabliihedy 
and  got  rich,  than  they  became  as  dilTolute  as 
their  predtccffors,  which  called  for  another  revo- 
lution in  their  affairs;  and  thefe  fucceflive  periods 
of  rigour  and  of  diffolutenefs  continued  quite 
down  to  the  reformation. 

One  of  the  firft  great  caufes  of  this  relaxatk)a 
of  difcipline  in  the  monaftcries,  was  the  invafion 
of  the  Normans,  whofe  ravages  fell  chiefly  upon 
the  monaftcries.     For  upon  this,  the  monks  be- 

*  Mo/heini,  voli  lit  p*  128.  130. 
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2i%  difperfed^  and  aflembling  where  and  how  they 
Could9  the  obfervance  of  their  rules  was  impof* 
fibie,  and  many  irregularities  were  introduced. 
Something  of  the  fame  kind  was  the  confequence 
of  ihegreae  plague  in  Europe,  in  1348,  when 
many  o4  the  monks  died,  and  the  remainder  dif^ 
|ierfed;  and  having  lived  for  fome  time  without 
any  regard  to  their  rules,  they  could  not  without 
difiiculty  be  brought  to  them  again. 

A  more  general  caufe  of  the  relaxation  of  di  A* 
dpMne  among  all  the  orders  of  the  monks,  as 
Bernard  otkerved,  was  their  exemption  from  epif- 
tiQfA  jurifiji^ion*. 

Another  caufe  of  the  relaxation  of  their  dif- 
cipline,  was  the  multiplication  of  prayers  and  fing- 
mg  of  pfalnnisi  for  they  had  added  many  to  thofe 
prtfcfibed  by  Benedift.  This,  fays  Fleury,  left 
them  DO  time  for  labour,  of  which  Benedi6^  had 
ordered  fcvcn  hours  every  day.  This  contempt 
of  bodily  labour  was  introduced  by  the  northern 
MtiofBj  who  were  addi^fted  to  hunting  and  war, 
but  defpifed  agriculture  and  the  arts  f .  Mentd 
|>rayer5  he  adds,  has  been  much  boafted  of  by  the 
monks  for  the  lad  five  hundred  years.  It  is,  lays 
he,  an  idle  and  equivocal  exercife,  and  produced 
at  length  the  error  of  the  Beghards  and  Beguines, 
whkh  was  condemned  at  the  councils  of  Vienna;^. 
The  original  monks,  he  fays,  were  a  very  different 

*  Flcury^f  eighth  Difoottrfe,  p.  37.    f  lb.  p.  f  3.    t  ^»  P*  44*  45* 
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kind  of  men,  and  their  difcipline  much  more 
proper  to  produce  a  real  mortification  to  the 
world,  and  to  fupprefs  inordinate  aflfeftions. 
Theirs  was  a  life  of  contemplation  and  labour, 
by  which  they  chiefly  fupported  themfelves.  The 
antient  monks  had  no  hair  cloths/or  chains,  and 
there  w^  no  mention  of  difcipline  or  flagellatioa 
among  them  *. 

Bodily  labour,  this  writer  obfcrves,  was  like- 
wife  excluded  by  the  introduftion  of  lay  brotbers 
into  monafteries,  and  this  was  another  means  of 
the  corruption  of  their  manners,  the  monks  being 
the  mafters,  and  the  lay  brothers  being  confidered 
as  flaves,  and  an  order  of  perfons  much  below 
them,  and  fubfervient  to  them.  John  Gualbert 
was  the  firft  who  inflituted  lay  brothers,  in  his 
monattery  of  Valombrofe,  founded  about  1 040. 
To  thofe  lay  brothers  were  prefcribed  a  cert^ 
number  q( pater  mfiersy  at  each  of  their  canonical 
hours  y  andjthat  they  might  acquit  themfelves  of 
this  duty  without  any  omiflion  or  miftake,  car- 
ried grains  of  corn,  or  firings,  whence  came  the 
ufe  of  cbaplets.  The  fame  diflinftion,  he  fays,  was 
afterwards  carried  into  nunneries,  though  there 
was  no  pretence  for  itf. 

The  monadic  orders  being  almofl  all  wealthy 
and  diflTolute  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  mendi- 
cant or  begging  friars^  who  abfolutely  difclaimed 

•  Ficury's  Eighth  Difcourfc,  p,  6.        f  lb.  p.  15. 
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all  property,  were  then  eftablifhed  by  Innocent 
HI.  and  patronized  by  fudceeding  pontiffs.  Thefe 
increafed  (b  amazingly,  that  they  became  a  bur- 
then both  to  the  people  and  to  the  church  itfelf ; 
and  at  length  they  were  the  occafion  of  much 
greater  diforders  than  thofe  which  they  were  in- 
troduced to  redrefs. 

There  is  a  remarkable  refemblance,  as  Mid- 
dleton  obferves,  between  thefe  mendicant  friars 
and  the  mendicant  priefts  among  the  pagans. 
The  mendicant  priefts  among  the  heathens,  he 
bj^y  who  ufed  to  travel  from  houfe  to  houfe 
with  facks  on  their  backs,  and  from  an  opinion  of 
their  fanftity  raifed  contributions  of  money,  &c. 
for  the  fupport  of  thtw  fraternUieSy  were  the 
piftures  of  the  begging  friars,  who  are  always 
about  the  ftreets  in  the  fame  habits,  and  on  the 
/ame  errands,  and  never  fail  to  carry  home  with 
them  a  gocki  fack  full  of  provifions  for  the  ufe  of 
their  convent*. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  diforders,  it  mud  be 
acknowledged  that  the  mendicant  friars  were  in- 
ftituted  with  the  very  beft  intention,  and  that  they 
had  for  a  confiderable  time  a  very  good  effeft. 
St.  Francis,  the  founder  of  this  order,  thought 
his  inftitute,  by  which  he  forbad  his  monks  the 
ufe  of  gold,  filver,  or  any  kind  of  property,  the 
pure  gofpel ;  and  it  was  of  ufe,  as  Fleury  ob« 

*  Middkton'f  Letters,  p.  sio* 
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ftrvnyki  s  voyMrrupc  Age  t«  ftcall  dttr  idet  0f 
dntity  and  fim^  diriflSaAkyy  Md  fo  fupply  dM 
dcfeft  of  ordcnsy  i»ftor«i  die  gieattr  pntd 
whom  were  then  fgrtoram  or  MgUgcn^  and  rnnqf 
cotnipt  and  icandaknis  ^. 

The  monks  of  die  andeiit  i«lig!ouft  MdiM 
fell  into  great  contempt  after  the  introdudion  of 
dkc  Mendrcainsj  who  fiUed  the  chairs  in  fchods 
and  chmrches,  and  by  their  labours  fMpfdied  dM 
BegKgence  and  incapacity  of  the  jNrieftafalldodM 
paftors.  But  this  contempt  exrit^  die  «i«ndaikia 
of  the  other  ordenSj  and  Mide  ^etfiiqppfy  to  attain 
lera  «f  Kcerature  f. 

Afterwards  the  mendicant  friars,  on  tiM  pW* 
mcd  o(cikuiist>  meddled  widi  all  aSairs,  pMk 
and  prfrate.  They  undertook  the  exeeudon  of 
wilk,  and  they  even  accepted  of  deputations  to 
flegodace  peace  between  cities  and  princes.  The 
popes  frequently  employed  them,  as  perfbns  i  n- 
tirely  devoted  to  them,  and  who  travelled  at  a 
fftiall  expence  j  and  ibniedmes  they  made  ufe  of 
them  in  raifing  money.  But  what  diverted  them 
f  he  mod  from  their  proper  profeffion  was  the  bu- 
finefs  of  the  inquifitkn.  By  undertaking  to  manage 
tiliis  court,  they  were  transformed  into  magiftrates, 
with  guards  and  treafures  at  their  difpofal^  and 
became  terrible  to  every  body  j;. 

*  Sighth  Difcoisr(e»  p.  ii •         f  lb.  p.  3t.        {  lb.  p.  9,7. 
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burifig  thrtc  centuries  the  two  fral*f  ftkies  of 
Iffetfditants,  th^  Ddfninirans  and  the  Francifcan.t> 
gSvefned  \Wth  an  aflfnoftuniveifal  and  abfolnte 
fWly  bo^  ihtH-ch  and  ftate,  and  nnaintained  the 
T^ft-ogativ^  of  the  Ronnain  pontiff,  againft  kings^, 
Di(hops^  and  heretics,  with  incredible  ardor  and 
luccefi.  They  Were  in  thofe  tinnes  what  thi 
Jefuif^  W*r6  afterwai^ds,  the  life  and  foul  of  the 
Wfik>te  hiefiffchy.  Aitiong  other  prerogatives,  the 
p^^  empowered  them  to  preach,  to  hear  con* 
ftffions,  aikl  to  pronounce  abfolutions,  Without 
iiiif  Hcence  from  the  bifhops,  ahd  even  without 
eWttftiltiftg  them.  The  Francifcans  had  the  chief 
inanage^ent  of  the  fale  of  indulgences,  and  the 
D6Minicahs  directed  the  inquifition. 

The  arnazing  credit  of  religious  ordets  ih  ge- 
neral, and  the  reputation  of  their  founders,  made 
many  perfons  ambitious  of  diftinguifhing  them- 
ftlfes  in  the  fanne  way ;  and  though  the  council 
tif  Laterah,  in  1 2 1 5,  forbad  the  intfodu6tion  of 
ilfly  more  new  teligionsy  ai  they  were  called,  the 
decree,  aj  tletiry  fays,  was  ill  obferved.  For 
ftlflre  were  eftablifhed  in  the  two  centuries  fd- 
lefWkigj  than  ih  all  the  preceding  ^. 

Befides  the  monks  and  regulars,  there  is  ant^ 
ther  fort  of  religious  perfons,  who,  according  to 
dieir  inftitutioh,  bear  the  name  of  St.  John  of 
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Jcrufalem,  from  whom  are  defcended  the  kni^ 
of  Malta }  and  fimilar  to  them  were  the  knighlip 
Templars^  and  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order. 
Thefe  orders  had  their  origin  in  the  time  of  die 
cnifades,  and  their  firft  objeA  was  to  takercare  of 
die  fick  and  wounded,  and  afterwards  to  defend 
^em.  But  they  diftinguiihed  themfeives  fo  much 
in  their  nnilitary  capacity,  that  the  order  was  loon 
fiUed;  with  men  of  a  military  tum^  and  at  Icngik 
they  .were  moft  depended  upon  for  any  militaiy 
fervice/  Thus,  from  their  undertaking  jdie  de- 
fence of  dieir  hofpital}  they  undertook  the  defeimt 
of  the  Holy  Land,  and  by  degrees  that  of  qthef 
chriftum  CQuntries  againft  all  Mahometan  powers. 
The  Jsinights  of  St  John  were  eftablifhed  in  lojc^ 
.and  being  driven  from  the  Holy  Land^  they  re- 
tired' to  Cyprus,  then  to  RhodeS|  and  they  are 
iiQW  fettled  at  Malta. 

The  knights  templars  were  eftablifhed  in 
1 1 1 8,  taking  their  name  from  their  firft  houfe 
which  ftood  near  the  temple  in  Jerufalem.  This 
order  grew  very  rich  and  powerful,  but  withal  fb 
exceedingly  yicious,  and  it  is  faid  atheiftical,  that^ 
becoming  obnoxious  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spaiq, 
the  pope  was  compelled  to  abolifh  the  order 
in  ijis. 

Other  orders  of  knighthood,  which  had  fbme- 
thing  of  religion  in  their  inftitution,  were  formed 
in  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  whence  arofe  what 
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{ire  called  Commanderies,  which  were  Originally 
the  office  of  taking  care  of  the  revenues  belong- 
ing to  the  military  orders,  in  diftant  places.  The 
members  of  fome  of  thefe  orders  may  marry,  and 
yet  enjoy,  under  the  title  of  Commanders^  the 
church  lands  that  are  appropriated  to  their  order. 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  was,  in  this  fcnfe,  the  grcatefl: 
prelate  in  the  church,  next  to  the  pope ;  becaufe 
ho  was  the  great  mafter  of  the  three  military 
orders  of  Spain,  and  enjoyed  a  good  part  of  the 
tithe  of  the  church  within  his  territories.  The 
kihgof  Spain,  F.  Simon  fays,  may  always  be  the 
richeft  beneficiary  in  his  kingdom ;  and  by  ap- 
propriating to  his  own  ufc  the  revenues  of  his 
commanderies  alone,  may  have  enough  to  live 
like  a  king  ♦. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  in  this  place 
that  after  the  dcftruftion  of  Jerufalem,  many  of 
the  Latins  remained  ftill  in  Syria ;  and  retreating 
into  the  receflfes  of  m.ount  Libanus,  lived  in  a 
favage  manner,  and  by  degrees  loft  all  fenfe  both 
of  religion  and  humanity  f . 

The  laft  order  of  a  religious  kind,  of  which 
I  thifik  it  of  any  confequence  to  give  an  account, 
is  that  of  the  JeJuitSy  which  was  inftituted  by 
Ignatius  Loyola,  and  confirmed  by  the  pope, 
with  a  view  to  heal  the  wounds  which  the  church 

^  On  ChwrchRcvenueSy  p.  a^.    f  Moiheim^  vol.  Hi.  p,  i>  s. 
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of  Roone  Jiad  received  bjr  tlie  mfimrndoo,  mi 
to  fupply  the  place  of  the  monies^  und  efpodd^ 
that  of  the  mendicant^  who  were  then  funk  uhq 
contempt.  The  Jefuits  h^  a  middk  rank  h^ 
tween  the  monks  and  the  fecuIiNr  ckrgjr,  aoi 
ai^oached  pretty  nearly  to  the  regular  Q»DQm, 
They  all  took  an  oacb»  by  which  they  bound  tbeipr 
ielves  to  gOj  wkhout  deliberanon  or  delays  v^wv^ 
ever  the  pope  (hould  think  fit  to  fend  ^^ntxtu  Thf 
iecrets  of  this  fiKriety  were  not  known  u>  i^  Af 
Jefuits,  nor  even  to  all  thoie  w^  were  qiSol 
frrfifftd  mmihits^  and  were  diftiqg^iflied  fitxn 
thofe  who  were  called^lw/irx,  but  only  jto  a  |B|r 
of  the  oldeft  q(  them,  and  thofe  who  were  apr 
proved  by  long  experience.  The  court  uj 
church  of  Rome  derived  more  aflSflanoe  Crotn  JEfaff 
fingle  order,  than  from  all  their  odier  emiflaria 
and  minifters,  by  their  application  to  l^mipg^ 
enga^ng  in  controverfy,  and  preaching  in  difta^ 
countries,  but  more  efpecially  by  their  confum- 
mate  fklll  in  civil  tranfa£tions,  and  getting  ta 
themfelves  almoft  the  whole  buHnels  of  aniffgu$ 
to  crowned  heads,  and  perfons  of  eminence  in  thjD 
ftate  s  a  bufinefs  which  had  before  been  engrofled 
by  the  Dominicans.^ 

Th®  moral  maxims  of  this  focie^  were  fi^ 
dac^gerous  and  To  obnoxious  to  the  tempon^ 
princes  (added  to  the  temptadon  of  the  wealth  of 
which  they  were  pofiefled)  that  being  charged 
with  many  intrigues  and  crimes  of  ftate^  they 
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were  baniflied,  ^nd  had  their  effe6ts  confifcated, 
firft  in  Portugal^  then  in  Spain^  and  afterwards  in 
France;  and  at  length  the  pope  was  obliged  to 
ItboUtt)  the  whole  order. 

I  (hall  conclude  this  article  with  fonie  partis 
culars  that  lead  us  to  think  unfavourably,  and 
others  that  may  incline  us  to  think  more  favour* 
ably  of  monks  in  general. 

The  religious  orders  in  general  have  been 
the  great  fupport  of  the  papal  power,  and  of  aU 
ttbe  fupcrftitions  of  the  church  of  Rome^  in  all 
ages.  The  worfhip  of  faints,  and  the  fuperftitiQii3 
veneration  for  relics  were  chiefly  promoted  by 
jtheir  afliduity,  in  proclaiming  their  virtues  every 
where,  and  publifhing  accounts  of  miracles 
wrought  by  them,  and  of  revelations  in  their 
favour.  They  were  alfo  the  great  venders  of  in- 
dulgences, the  founders  of  the  inquifition,  and  the 
jgreat  inftrument  of  the  papal  perfecutions.  The 
Jicentioufnefs  of  the  monks  was  become  prover- 
bial fo  early  as  the  fifth  century,  and  they  are  faid 
in  thofe  times,  to  have  excited  tumults  and  (edi- 
tions in  various  places. 

Infotne  periods  the  monks,  having  an  ynli*' 
united  licence  to  buy  and  fell,  exerctfed  their 
jpernuffion  with  fo  litde  fcny>le,  that  it  encQuragqd 
many  great  men  to  ufurp  the  eftates  of  j(b^ 
neighbours  s  being  fure  to  find  purchafers  among 

the 
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the  monks.  F.  Simon  relates  an  inftanoe  in  the 
abbey  of  More  in  S  witzerland,  in  which  the  monk 
who  compiled  the  a£ts  of  the  mdnaftery^  g^ves  a 
lift  of  things  which  were  acquired  by  unjuft 
means>  without  the  kaft  hint  of  any  obligation 
to  make  reftitudon  *. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  inlbknce  and  airo* 
gance  of  the  Dominicans  and  Francifcans.  They 
even  declared  publicly,  that  they  had  a  divine 
impulfe  and  commiflion  to  illiiftrate  and  mun- 
tain  the  religion  of  Jefus  Chrift,  that  the  true 
method  of  falvation  was  revealed  to  them  alone ; 
and  they  boafted  of  their  familiar  connexion  widi 
the  Supreme  Being,  the  vii^n  Maiy,  and  the  fiintt 
in  glory.  By  thefe  means  they  gained  llidi  an 
alcendancy  over  the  common  people,  that  thefe 
would  truft  no  other  but  the  mendicants  with  die 
care  of  their  fouls  f . 

St.  Francis  imprinted  upon  himfelf  five 
wounds,  fimilar  to  thofc  of  our  Saviour,  which 
his  followers  aflcrted  were  given  him  by  Chrift 
himfelf;  and  in  this  they  were  encouraged  by  the 
mandates  of  the  popes,  and  by  feveral  bulls  en- 
joining the  belief  of  it.  They  even  approved  and 
recommended  an  impious  treatife  entidcd  Tbt 
iook  (f  the  conformities  of  St.  Francis^  compofed  in 
1383  by  a  Francifcan  of  Pifa,  in  which  this  faint 
is  put  on  a  level  with  Chrift  ;{:• 

*  Oa  Omrch^Revenues,  p.  55*       f  Mofheim,  toI.  iii.  p.  6t. 
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The  Carmelites  impofed  upon  the  credulous 
by  a&rting  that  the  virgin  Mary  appeared  to  the 
general  of  their  order,  and  gave  him  a  folemn 
promife  that  the  fouls  of  all  chofe  who  left  the 
world  with  the  Carmelite  clokc  or  fcapulary  upon 
their  flioulders,  fliould  be  infallibly  preferved 
from  eternal  damnation ;.  and  this  impudent  fidllon 
found  patrons  and  defenders  among  the  pontifis. 
Even  the  late  pope  Benedift  XIV.  who  is  gene- 
rally efteemed  the  mod  candid  and  fenfible  of  all 
the  popes»  is  an  advocate  for  this  grois  impofi* 
tion  *• 

It  muft,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  not* 
withftanding  the  great  mifchief  that  has  been  done 
to  the  chriftian  world  by  the  religious  orders,  they 
have,  both  dircftly  and  indireftly,  been  the  occa- 
fioa  of  fome  good ;  and  though  they  were  the 
chief  fupport  of  the  papal  power,  they  neverthekls 
contributed  fomething  to  the  diminution  of  ic> 
and  to  the  reformation. 

Such  places  as  monafteries  originaUy  were^ 
though  they  were  abufed  by  many,  muft  have 
been  a  very  defirable  retreat  to  many  others,  in 
times  of  war  and  confufion.  And  the  opportunity 
of  leifure  and  meditation,  with  a  total  exclufion 
from  the  world  mud  have  been  of  great  ufe  to 
thofe  who  had  been  too  much  immerfed  in  the 

*  MolheiiDi  vol.  iii.  p.  6i. 
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buftle  and  the  vices  of  it.  For  notwithlbnding 
the  irregularities  with  which  monks  in  general 
were  perhaps  juftly  charged,  there  muft  have 
been  in  all  ages,  great  numbers  who  confcien- 
tioufly  conformed  to  the  rules  of  them. 

There  is  no  period,  perhaps,  in  which  the  ftatc 
of  chriftianity,  and  of  Europe  in  general,  wore  a 
more  unfavourable  afpcft  than  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  during  the  refidence  of  the  popes  at 
Avignon  s  and  yet  Petrarch,  who  lived  in  that 
age,  and  who  makes  heavy  and  repeated  com- 
plaints of  the  vices  of  it,  and  efpecially  of  the 
extreme  profligacy  of  the  court  of  Rome,  appears 
to  have  had  a  good  opinion  of  the  date  of  many 
of  the  monafteries ;  and  his  own  brother,  who  had 
been  rather  difiblute  in  his  youth,  retired  to  one 
of  them  in  the  very  flower  of  his  age  j  and  be- 
came truly  exemplary  for  his  piety,  humanity,  and 
other  virtues ;  which  were  efpecially  confpicuous 
during  the  great  plague.  Indeed  the  general  cre- 
dit of  the  order  in  all  ages  cannot  be  accounted  for 
on  any  other  fuppofition,  than  that,  as  things  then 
flood,  they  were,  upon  the  whole,  really  ufeful. 

Another  capital  advantage  which  the  chriftian 
world  always  derived  from  the  monks,  and  which 
we  enjoy  to  this  day,  is  the  ufe  they  were  of  to 
literature  in  general,  both  on  account  of  the 
monafteries  being  the  principal  repofitories  of 
books,  and  the  monks  the  copiers  of  them,  and 
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becauie,  almoft  from  their  firft  inftitution*  the 
monks  had  a  greater  fhare  of  knowledge  than  the 
fecular  clergy.  In  the  feventh  century  the  little 
learning  there  was  in  Europe,  was,  in  a  manner, 
conBned  to  the  monafteries,  many  of  the  monks 
being  obliged  by  their  rules  to  devote  certain 
hours  every  day  to  ftudy  i  when  the  fchools  which 
had  been  committed  to  the  care  of  the  bifhops 
were  gone  to  ruin*. 

A  very  refpeftable  religious  fraternity  was 
founded  in  the  fifteenth  century,  conBrmed  by  the 
council  of  Conftance  called  the  brethren  and  clerks 
of  common  life.  The  fchools  erefted  by  this  frater- 
nity acquired  great  reputation.  From  them  iflued 
Erafmus  of  Rotterdam,  and  other  eminent  per« 
fons  f. 

The  caule  of  literature  has  alfo  been  much 
indebted  to  the  J  efuits,  and  more  lately  to  the 
Benedictines ;  the  members  of  both  thefe  orders 
having  produced  many  works  of  great  erudition 
and  labour,  and  having  employed  the  revenues  of 
their  focieties  to  defray  the  expence  of  printing 
them. 

^  As  a  proof  of  the  monaftic  orders  having 
contributed  fomething  to  the  reformation,  it  may 
be  fufficient  to  adduce  the  following  fa£b.    The 

*  Mofheim,  toI.  ii.  p.  13.        f  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  154* 
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Dominicans  and  Francifcans  foon  quarrelled 
about  pre-eminence,  and  they  differed  exceed- 
ingly amongft  themfelves;  and  thefe  differences 
among  the  mendicant  orders,  as  well  as  the  divi- 
lions  of  the  popedom,  and  the  mutual  excommu- 
nication of  the  popes  and  anti-popes,  gave  fcveral 
mortal  blows  to  the  authority  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  excited  in  the  minds  of  men  amoft 
ardent  defire  of  reformation  ♦. 

The  Fratricelli,  or  Fratres  Minores,  were 
monks  who,  in  the  fame  thirteenth  century,  fepa- 
rated  themfclves  from  the  community  of  St.  Fran- 
cis, with  a  view  to  obfcrve  his  rule  more  ftridly. 
They  went  about  cloathed  in  loathibme  rags,  dc* 
claiming  in  all  places  againft  the  corruptions  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  vices  of  the  popes 
and  bifnops.  Thefe  were  perfecuted  with  the  ut- 
moft  virulence  by  the  other  Francifcans,  who  were 
countenanced  by  the  popes,  and  they  continued  in 
this  violent  ftate  of  war  with  the  church  of  Rome 
till  the  reformation,  multitudes  of  them  perifhing 
in  the  flames  of  the  inquifition.  Thefe  rebellious 
Francifcans,  therefore,  deferve  an  eminent  rank 
among  thofe  who  prepared  the  way  for  the  refor- 
mation, exciting  in  the  minds  of  the  people  ajuft 
avcrfion  to  the  church  of  Rome  in  its  then  wtvf 
corrupt  ftate  f. 


♦  Moihcirti,  vol.  iii,  p,  6*.        f  lb.  p.  75. 
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The  original  difference  of  thefe  monks  with 
the  pope  was  perhaps  the  moft  trifling  and  abfurd 
that  can  well  be  imagined,  viz.  the  property  of 
the  things  that  were  confumed  by  them,  as  bread 
and  other  provifions ;  they  maintaining  that  they 
had  not  the  property ^  but  only  the  uje  of  them. 
This  difpute  was  at  firft  conBned  to  the  monks 
themfclves,  but  at  length  the  popes  interpofcd, 
and  John  XXII.  declaring  that  obedience  is  the 
principal  virtue  of  monks,  and  preferable  to  po- 
verty, they  afferted  the  contrary,  maintaining  that 
they  ought  not  to  obey  their  fuperiors,  when  they 
commanded  any  thing  contrary  to  perfeftion. 
John  condemning  thefe  refraftory  monks,  they 
declared  him  a  heretic  by  his  own  authority. 
They  even  went  fo  far  as  to  call  him  Antichrifi^ 
and  to  appeal  from  his  conftitution  to  a  future 
council.  At  length  the  revolt  went  fo  far,  that  the 
monks,  fupported  by  the  emperor  Lewis  of  Ba- 
varia, pronounced  fentence  of  depofition  againil 
the  pope,  and  fct  up  another  in  his  place  *. 

Since  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  beginning 
of  which  the  difcipline  of  the  monks  was  exceed- 
ingly relaxed,  various  reformations  have  been 
made,  which  Mr.  Fleury  fays,  has  raifed  the  cre- 
dit of  moft  of  the  orders  f.  But  notwithftanding 
thefe  reforms,  and  though  nothing  is  now  objefted 
to  them  with  refpeft  to  the  obfervance  of  their 

*  FleuryU  eighth  Difcoiirle,  p.  jo.     Mofheim,  vol.  lii.  p.  74. 
t  Eighth  Difcourfe,  p.  47. 
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rules,  they  arc  found  to  be  of  fo  little  ufc  in  the 
prefcnt  fltate  of  fociety,  that  it  feems  to  be  the 
deternnination  of  moft  of  the  catholic  powers  to 
abolifh  them  by  degrees;  as  appears  by  the  re- 
gulations that  have  been  made  refpeding  the  time 
of  admifTion,  making  it  fo  late  in  life,  that  very 
few  will  not  be  fo  far  engaged  in  other  'purfuits, 
as  to  have  no  inducement  to  become  monks  or 
nuns ;  and  the  authority  of  parents,  who  often 
found  it  convenient  to  difpofe  of  their  younger 
children  in  this  way,  is  now  generally  fet  afide. 
In  confequence  of  this,  and  other  caufes,  which 
have  been  operating  more  filently  ever  fince  the 
reformation,  the  religious  houfes  are  in  general  but 
thinly  inhabited.  Some  of  their  revenues  have  al- 
ready been  diverted  to  other  ufes,  and  fuch  is  the 
afpedt  of  things  at  prefent,  and  the  wants  of  the 
feveral  potentates  of  Europe,  that  it  is  juftly  to 
be  apprehended,  that  all  the  reft  will  foon  Iharc 
the  fame  fate. 


THE 
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PART    XIU. 

92r  ^/tmrj  §f  Chuuch  Revinucs. 


THE  INTRODUCTION. 


X  N  die  preceding  parts  of  diis  work 
we  have  taken  a  view  of  the  changes  which^  in  die 
couiie  of  dme,  have  taken  place  with  refpeA  to 
the  rank  and  charafter  of  cbriftim  mmfiers;  by 
what  fteps  it  came  to  pa(s,  that,  from  having  no 
authority  whatever,  befides  what  their  greater 
virtue  or  ability  gave  them,  and  efpecially  from 
having  no  dominion  over  the  ^th  of  their  fellow 
chriftians,  the  authority  of  the  bilhops,  with  re- 
Ipeft  to  ardcles  of  faith,  as  well  as  matters  of 
difcipline  and  worlhip,  came  to  be  abfolute  and 
deipodc  i  and  howj  from  living  in  a  date  of  the 
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mod  fubmifllve  fubjeftioo  to  all  the  temporal 
powers  of  the  worl(C  and  keeping  as  far  as  pof- 
fible  from  interfering  in  all  civU  afiairay  thejr  came 
to  be' temporal  princes  and  fovereigns  themfidvei^ 
and  to  controul  all  the  temporal  princes  fni  Eu- 
rope^ even  in  the  exercife  of  their  dvil  power.  In 
this  part  I  (hall  exhibit  a  fimilar  view  of  die 
changes  which  have  taken  place  with  relpeft  CD 
the  revenues  of  the  church  \  and  fhall  ihew  by  what 
fteps  minifters  of  the  gofpel^  fit>m  living  on  the 
alms  of  chriftian  focieties^  together  with  the  poor 
that  belonged  to  them^  came  to  have  independ- 
ent and  even  princely  incomes^  and  to  engrols  to 
themfelves  a  very  confiderable  part  <^die  wealth 
and  even  of  the  landed  property  of  Europe. 


SECTION    I. 

"ihe  Hiftory  of  Church  Revenues^  to  the  Fall  tf  the 

IV eft  em  Empire. 

In  the  conftitution.  of  the  primitive 
church  the  apoftles  followed  the  cuftom  of  the 
Jewifti  fynagogues,  the  members  of  which  con- 
tributed every  week  what  they  could  fpare>  and 
entrufled  it  with  thofe  who  diftributed  alms. 
Like  the  Jews  alfo,  the  chriftians  fcnt  alms  to 
diftant  places,  and  gave  to  thofe  who  came 
from  a  diftance  with  proper  recommendations. 

They 
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They  were  fo  liberal  upon  thcfc  occafions,  that 
Lucian  fays,  that  to  become  rich  in  a  fliort  time, 
a  man  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  pretend  to  be  a 
chriftian.  In  thofe  times  both  alms  and  ftipends 
were  often  called  homraries.  Thus  when  Paul 
bid  •Timothy  honour  widows  that  are  widows  ift" 
detd^  he  means  rewarding  them  for  difcharging 
particular  offices,  which  in  thofe  days  widows  held 
in  churches.  So  alfo  the  phrafe  worthy  of  double 
honowr  fignifies^  worthy  of  a  double,  or  a  larger 
reward. 

The  church  had  no  other  revenues  befides 
thcfc  voluntary  alms  till  the  time  of  Conftantine. 
Indeed  before  that  time  the  chriftian  churches 
were  confidered  as  unlawful  aflemblies,  and  there- 
fore could  no  more  acquire  property,  than  the 
Jewifli  fynagogues,  or  other  communities  not 
authorized  by  the  ftate;  though  in  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  the  fenate  permitting  any  per- 
ibn  to  give  whatever  he  pleafed  to  communities 
already  formed^  the  church  began,  in  the  third 
century,  by  toleration  or  connivance,  to  polTeis 
eftates.  But  under  Conftantine  chriftian  churches 
were  confidered  as  refpedtable  focieties,  and  from 
that  time  they  began  to  grow  rich.  In  321  this 
emperor  made  an  edift,  addreffed  to  the  people 
of  Rome,  by  which  he  gave  all  perfons  the  liberty 
of  leaving  by  will  to  the  churches,  and  efpecially 
that  of  Rome,  whatever  they  pleafed.  He  aUb 
ordained  that  what  had  been  (&ken  from  the 

churches 
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churches  in  the  perfecution  of  Dioclefitn  fliould 
be  reftored  to  them,  and  that  the  eftates  of  the 
martyrs  who  had  no  heiry  (hould  be  given  to  the 
churches  *• 

By  this  means,  in  dme,  all  churches  had  what 
was  called  ^t\x  ftOrimmtfy  and  that  of  Rome  io 
the  fixth  century  had  a  very  great  one,  not  only 
in  Italy,  but  in  other  countries;  and  to  inifme  a 
greater  refpeft  for  thefe  patrimonies,  they  were 
denominated  by  the  faints  that  were  moft  re* 
ipedted  in  each  pardcular  church.  Thus  die 
territories  belonging  to  the  church  of  Rome  were 
called  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  But  thefe  pa* 
trimonies  were,  like  other  eftates,  (iit^eft  to  the 
laws  of  the  countries  in  which  they  weref  • 

Though  the  bifhops  and  priefts  had  ori^nally 
no  property  of  their  own,  but  lived  upon  the 
fiock  of  the  church,  Cyprian  complains  that  fome 
of  them,  in  his  time,  not  concent  with  a  fubfift- 
ence  in  common,  began  to  live  in  feparate  houfes 
of  their  own,  and  to  have  each  their  allowance 
paid  in  money,  daily,  monthly*  or  for  a  longer 
time,  and  this  was  foon  tolerated.  And  whereas 
part  of  the  church  ftock  had  always  been  given 
to  the  poor,  the  clergy  began  to  encroach  upon 
this  part  and  to  appropriate  it  almoft  wholly  to 
themfelves.    That  part  alfo  which  ufed  to  be 

*  Anecd«Cet,p.  119.  131.       f  lb.  p.  asi. 
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employed  in  the  repairs  of  churches,  &c.  wa« 
intercepted  in  the  fame  manner. 

All  the  civil  afluirs  of  chriftian  focieties  were 
ac  Hrft  managed  hy  deacons,  but  the  difpofal  of 
money,  as  well  as  of  every  thing  elfe,  was  in  the 
power  of  the  prefbyters,  by  whofe  general  direc- 
tions the  deacons  a£ted ;  and  the  bifhops  haying 
encroached  upon  the  prefbytcrs  in  other  things, 
did  not  negleft  to  avail  themfelves  of  their  au- 
thority with  rcfpeft  to  the  temporalities  of  the 
church.  And  fo  great  was  the  confidence  which 
the  primitive  chriftians  rcpofed  in  their  bifhops 
(and'  with  reafon,  no  doubt,  at  Hrfi)  that  they 
alone  were  allowed  to  fuperintend  the  diftribution  • 
of  the  common  church  (lock  to  the  inferior  clergy, 
as  well  as  to  the  poor,  according  to  the  merits  or 
occafions  of  each  individual.  But  in  confequence, 
probably,  of  fome  abufc  of  this  di/crctionary 
power,  we  find  afterwards,  that  not  the  bifhop 
alone,  but  the  whole  body  of  the  pre/by  ters  made 
that  diftribution.  Still,  however,  it  cannot  but 
be  fuppofed  that,  the  bifhops  having  fuperior 
iijfluence,  more  would  be  in  their  power  in  this 
refpcd,  than  in  that  of  the  prefbyters ;  and  thefe, 
bdiig  fubjeft  to  the  bifhops  in  other  things, 
would  not  chufe  to  difoblige  them  in  this. 

We  do  find,  however,  that  when  churches 

grew  very  rich,  the  bifhops  often  embezzled  the 

cfUtcs  belonging  to  them.    This  evil  grew  to  fo 

great 
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the  church  revenues  into  four  parts»  .of 
one  was  for  the  bifhop,  another  for  the  reft 

clergy,  the  third  for  the  poor,  and  the 
for  repairs,  or  probably  a  kind  of  d>urcb 
o  defray  any  contingent  expe/ices. 

lis  diftribution  of  the  church  ftock  was  the 
)f  great  animofities  and  contentions  between 
(hops  and  the  inferior  clergy,  in  which  the 
were  often  obliged  to  interpofe  with  their 
and  authority;  and  Father  Simon  alcribes 
noft  of  the  diforders  which  arofe  in  the 
Q  church ;  the  eaftern,  where  that  partition 
;ver  made,  being  free  from  them.  For 
[K>  divifion  was  made,  the  idea  of  the  pro.' 
Deing  in  the  whole  fociety  continued,  and 
uently  the  clergy  were  confidered  as  the 
3  and  beneficiaries  of  the  fociety  at  large, 
at  partition  made  them  abfolute  mafters  of 
sfpe6tive  (hares,  and  gave  them  independent 
ty  s  and  riches  and  independence  have  never 
avourable  to  virtue  with  the  bulk  of  man- 
3r  the  bulk  of  any  order  of  men  whatever. 

It  thofe  corruptions  of  the  clergy  which 
rom  the  riches  of  the  church  began  to  bepe- 
y  confpicuous,  when,  after  the  time  of  Con- 
e,  the  church  came  to  be  poflefTed  of  fixed 
•ge  revenues.    Jerom  fays,  that  the  church 

*  Simon  on  Church  Rcfenues^  p.  lo*  ti. 
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had  indeed  become  more  rich  and  powerful  under 
the  chriftian  emperors^  but  lefs  virtuous  i  and 
Chryfoftom  fays  that  the  blfhops  foHbok  their 
employments  to  fell  their  com  and  wine,  and  to 
look  after  their  glebes  and  hxm%^  befides  fpendii^ 
much  time  in  law  fuits.    Auftin  was  very  ieo- 
fible  of  this,  and  often  refufed  inheritances  left  to 
his  church,  giving  them  to  the  lawful  heir^  and  he 
would  never  make  any  purchales  for  the  ufe  of  his 
church*.   Jerom  fays  diat  the  priefts  of  his  time 
ipared  no  tricks  or  artifices  to  get  die  cftaees 
of  private  perfbns ;  and  he  mentions  mznj  low 
and  fordid  offices,  to  which  priefb  and  monks 
ftooped,  in  order  to  get  the  favour  and  the  efhtes 
of  old  men  and  women,  who  had  no  children  f« 

The  diforders  of  the  ckrgy  mufi  have  been 
very  great  in  the  time  of  Jerom,  fince  the  empe- 
rors were  then  obliged  to  make  many  laws  to 
reftrain  them.  In  370  Valentinian  made  a  law  to 
put  a  Hop  to  the  avarice  of  the  clergy,  forbidding 
priefts  and  monks  to  receive  any  thing,  rither  by 
gift  or  will,  from  widows,  virgins,  or  any  women. 
Twenty  years  after  he  made  another  law,  to  for- 
bid deaconefTes  to  give  or  bequeath  their  efie£b  to 
the  clergy,  or  the  monks,  or  to  make  the  churches 
their  heirs  j  but  Theodofius  revoked  that  edid|. 
We  may  form  fome  idea  of  the  riches  of  the 
church  of  Rome  towards  the  middle  of  the  third 

*  Simon  on  Church  RevenueSi  p.  17.      f  lb.  p.  17 •  %%. 
t  Anecdotesi  p.  133*  &c. 
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ccntuTT,  from  [his  ci'cuinftance,  that  in  that  time, 
accordiiig  to  Euft^biiis,  it  maintained  one  rlionfand 
five  hundred  pcrfons,  widows,  orphans,  aiHl  poor; 
and  it  had  then  t'orty-fix  priefts,  bcfides  the  bifliop 
and  other  oiEcers*. 


"Tbt  H^ery  of  Cburcb  Revenues  After  the  Fall  if 
the  H-'eflem  Empire. 

PON  the  invafion  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire by  the  Norman  nation's,  both  (he  ecclefiafti- 
cal  laws  and  rcvenuei  underwent  a  great  altera- 
non,  and  upon  the  whole  very  favourable  to  the 
church,  a.1  a  political  fyftem,  though  for  forwe 
rime,  and  in  iom«  caffs,  it  was  unfavmirabJe  to 
the  clergy.  For  thefe  fevage  conqueror's  made 
fade  diftim&lon  between  the  good^  of  die  chnrch 
jnd  ochcr  property,  but  diftribuced  both  as  they 
dtowght  proper,  even  »  laymen;  and  children 
often  fuccceded  r<v  rhelr  fathers  in  church  livings, 
as  well  as  in  wher  eftaws.  Alfo  many  eftrates 
belonging  va  churches  were  transferred  ro  mo- 
nafteries. 

Abrnit  this  time,  however,  began  the  cuftom 
of  granting  dlates  to  eccldiafttcal  peribris  in  the 

•lirA.  lib.  vl.  Cap.  +1.  p.  -,.s. 
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fame  manner^  and  upon  the  fame  terms,  as  they 
had  been  granted  to  laymen,  viz,  for  the  lives  of 
particular  bifhops  or  abbots,  as  we  find  about  the 
year  500,  under  pope  Symmachus,  but  after- 
wards to  the  churches  and  monafleries  in  gene- 
ral; the  ecclcfiaftics  fwearing  fealty  and  alle- 
giance for  them,  and  rendering  the  fame  fcrvices 
that  the  lay  lords  rendered  for  their  eftates. 
Hence  the  term  benefice  came  to  be  applied  to 
church  livings.  For  that  term  was  originally  ap- 
plied to  eftates  granted  to  laymen  upon  condition 
of  military  fervicc. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  were  the  clergy  {o 
great  gainers  by  this  fyftem  as  in  Germany,  where 
whole  principalities  were  given  to  churches  and 
monafteries ;  whereby  bifhops  became,  in  all  re- 
Ipefts,  independent  fovereign  princes,  as  they  arc 
at  this  day.  This  was  chiefly  the  effe6t  of  the 
liberality  of  the  emperors  of  the  name  of  Otho. 
Churchmen,  both  bifhops  and  abbots,  being  at  this 
time  principally  employed  in  all  the  great  affairs 
of  ftate,  it  was  not  difHcult  for  them  to  obtain 
whatever  they  defired  of  princes. 

In  thofe  times  of  confiifion,  when  property  in 
land,  and  every  thing  elfc,  was  very  precarious, 
many  perfons  chofe  to  make  over  the  property  of 
their  eftates  to  churches  and  monafteries,  obtain- 
ing from  them  a  leafe  for  feveral  lives.  The  pro- 
perty being  in  the  church,  it  was  held  more  facrcd, 

eipecially 
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efpecially  after  the  entire  fettlemcnt  of  the  northern 
nations  in  the  weftern  part  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  when  the  rage  of  conqueft  was  over.  Inthefe 
circumftances  a  leafe  for  a  few  lives,  on  an  eafjr 
rent,  was  of  more  value  to  individuals  than  the 
ablblute  property. 

The  pofleflion  of  benefices  was  attended,  how- 
ever, with  one  incumbrance,  from  which  the 
church  did  not  very  foon  free  itfclf.  According  to 
the  antient  feudal  laws,  when  a  tenant  died,  the 
lord  enjoyed  the  revenues  till  his  fucceflbr  was 
iuvefted,  and  had  fworn  fealty  ;  and  it  was  natural 
that  this  law  Ibould  afieft  churchmen  as  well  as 
laymen.  This,  however,  interfered  with  the  an- 
tient cuftom  of  the  church.  For  during  the  va- 
cancy of  a  bifhoprick,  the  profits  were  ufually 
managed  by  the  clergy  and  archdeacons,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  future  bifhop.  But  after  the  general 
coUauon  of  benefices,  the  princes  firft  demanded 
the  revenues  of  thofe  eftatcs  which  they  had 
granted  to  the  church,  and  afterwards  of  all  church 
livings  without  diftinflion,  and  this  was  called 
regale.  This  right  of  regale  was  not  fettled  in 
France  in  the  third  race  of  their  kings*,  and  was 
probably  firft  eftabliflied  upon  the  agreement  be- 
tween pope  Calixtusand  the  emperor  Henry  f. 

Lewis  the  Young  is  the  firft  king  of  France, 
who  mentions  the  right  of  regale,  in  the  year 

*  Simon  on  Church  Revenun,  p.  94.        f  lb.  p.  gt. 
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1  i6i.  And  we  find  in  the  hiftory  of  England, 
that  this  right  of  regale  was  eftabUfhed  in  this 
kingdom  at  the  fame  time  that  it  was  in  France, 
and  that  it  occafioned  many  troubles  here*. 

By  degrees,  however,  the  eftates  which  had 
been  long  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  clergy  began 
to  be  confidered  as  fo  much  theirs,  and  the  tern* 
per  of  the  times  was  fo  Sivourable  to  die  claims 
of  the  church,  that  it  was  thought  wrong  for 
laymen  to  meddle  with  any  part  of  it ;  and  many 
princes  were  induced  to  relinquifh  the  right  of 
regale.  The  emperor  Frederic  11.  remitted  this 
right  to  the  church,  as  if  it  had  been  an  ufurpa- 
don;  and  feveral  councils  prohibited  princes  and 
ocher  laymen  from  invading  the  goods  and  reve- 
nues of  churchmen  after  their  death  f . 

Afterwards,  however,  when  the  popes  ufurped 
the  nomination  to  ecclefiaftical  benefices,  they 
thought  proper  to  claim  what  had  been  the  regaUj 
or  the  value  of  one  year's  income  (for  to  that  it 
had  been  reduced,  as  a  medium  of  what  had  been 
due  to  the  lord  during  a  vacancy)  and  then  this 
perquifite  was  called  annates.  This  claim  is  faid 
to  have  been  firft  made  by  pope  Urban  VL  and 
was  paid  both  in  England  and  throughout  the 
weftern  part  of  Chriftendom  J,  In  this  country 
the  annates  were  transferred  to  the  crown  in  the 

*  Simon  on  Church  Revenues^  p,  98,         f  lb.  p.  loo. 
J  Hift,  of  Popery,  rol,  iv.  p.  37. 
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ra'gnof  Henry  VIII.  and  fo  they  continue  to  this 
day,  except  that  fmall  living*  were  releafcd  from 
this  burthen  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne. 

On  account  of  the  benefit  accruing  to  the 
popes  frorn  thefe  annates,  they  encouraged  refig- 
□ations  and  the  changing  of  livings  among  the 
clergy.  For  upon  every  event  of  this  nature  this 
tax  to  themfelves  became  due.  Originally  rcGg- 
naiions  were  made  abfolutely,  into  the  hands  of 
thofe  who  had  a  right  to  difpofe  of  the  beneBce, 
and  when  it  appeared  that  there  was  no  lawfiil 
reaibn  for  the  rclignation,  it  was  not  admitted. 
But  afixrwards  refignations  were  made  infavorem, 
or  upon  condition  that  the  bencBce  fhould  go  tQ 
fome  perfon  in  whofe  favour  it  was  niade>  and 
with  whom  a  contract  had  been  made  for  that 
purpofe.  This  cuftom  is  fo  new,  that  no  mention 
is  made  of  it  in  the  canon  law,  the  Decretals,  or 
the  Sezt.  The  new  canoniH  called  the  contraA 
a  fimoniacal  one,  and  therefore  there  is  a  neceffity 
for  the  pope  to  grant  a  difpenlation  for  it,  he  being 
above  all  canon  and  poficivc  law.  Nothing  dero- 
gated more  from  the  right  of  ordinaries  and  pa- 
trons than  thefe  refignations  in  fofverem  -,  for  by 
this  means  they  who  polTeffed  benefices  difpofed 
of  them  as  of  their  own  inheritance.  By  this 
means  they  even  dcfcended  in  families  *. 

Another  deduction  from  the  value  of  living? 
the  clergy  fuSered  by  the  pope;  claiming  thQ 

*  SimoD  on  Church  Reresuct)  p.  ajj. 
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tenth  of  their  value,  which  was  done  about  the 
fame  time  that  annates  were  demanded.  This 
they  did  upon  the  pretence  that  the  high  prieft 
among  the  Jews  had  a  tenth  of  the  tithes  which 
were  paid  to  the  other  priefts.  Another  pretence 
for  making  this  exaftion  arofe  from  the  Crufades. 
The  contributions  of  thofe  who  did  not  fervc  in 
perfbn  being  cafual,  the  popes  impofed  a  tax  upon 
all  ecclenaftical  revenues,  and  the  firft  of  the  kind 
was  on  the  occafion  of  the  lofs  of  Jeruialem. 
Afterwards  the  popes  pretended  to  a  right  of  dif- 
pofing  of  all  ecclefiaflical  goods,  and  fometimes 
demanded  a  twentieth,  and  even  a  tenth  of  their 
revenues,  for  other  purpofes  befides  the  Crufades. 
They  alfo  made  them  over  to  the  kings,  who  by 
this  means  fhared  with  the  popes  in  the  plunder 
of  the  people*.  This  tenth  the  popes  obtained 
occafionally  in  England  from  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward I.  when  the  demand  was  firft  made.  In  the 
twenty-fixth  of  Henry  VIII.  an  aft  was  made  to 
annex  thefe  tenths  to  the  crown  forever :  but  they 
were  given  to  the  poor  clergy  towards  an  aug- 
mentation of  their  maintenance  by  queen  Anne, 
and  at  the  fame  time  all  fmall  hvings  were  dif- 
charged  from  paying  them. 

The  holy  wars  in  the  eleventh  century  were 
the  caufe  of  great  acceffions  of  wealth  to  the 
church.  Moft  of  the  knights  made  their  wills 
before  their  departure,  and  never  failed  to  leave 
a  confiderable  (hare  of  their  poflefTions  to  the 

^Fleury^f  ibcth  Difcourfci  p.  19. 
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church ;  and  they  bulk  churches  and  monaderies 
with  ample  endowments  at  their  return,  by  way 
of  thanktgiving  for  their  prcfervaiion :  fb  that 
whether  diey  returned  or  nor,  the  church  gene- 
rally received  fome  permanent  advantage  from  the 
expedition. 

One  of  the  moft  vaKiable  acquifitions  to  the 
revenues  of  the  church,  but  from  the  nature  of  it 
the  moft  impolitic  iti  various  refpefts,  and  the 
moft  burthcnfome  to  the  ftate  is  that  of  tithes. 
It  is  a  great  difcouragcmcnt  to  the  improvement 
of  land,  that  a  tenth  part  of  the  clear  produce, 
without  any  dedudion  for  the  advanced  expence 
of  nufing  that  produce,  fhould  go  from  the  cul- 
rivator  of  the  land  to  any  other  perJbn  whatever. 
It  would  be  far  better  to  lay  an  equivalent  tax 
upon  all  cftates,  cultivated  or  not  cultivated.  For 
then  it  would  operate  as  a  motive  to  induftry ; 
whereas  the  prcfent  mode  of  taxation  is  a  dif- 
couragcmcnt to  it.  Besides,  this  method  of  pay- 
ing the  minifter  is  a  continual  fource  of  difpute 
between  the  clergy  and  the  parilhioners,  which  is 
of  a  moft  pernicious  nature}  making  the  people 
confider  as  enemies  thofc  whom  they  ought  to 
refpcft  as  their  beft  friends,  and  in  whom  they 
ought  to  repofe  the  greateft  confidence. 

The  original  reafon  for  the  payment  of  tithes 

was  the  moft  groundlefs  imaginable,  as'it  arofe 

from  confidering  chriftian  miniflers  as  an'  order 
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of  men  who  fucccedcd  to  the  rights  of  the  priefts 
under  the  Jewifli  law.  This  idea  was  obferved 
to  prevail  very  much  about  the  time  of  the  utter 
defolation  of  Judea  under  Adrian.  But  it  was 
a  long  time  before  there  was  any  idea  of  claiming 
thofe  tithes  as  a  right.  Even  the  Jews  acknow- 
ledge that  no  tithes  were  paid  by  themfclves  after 
the  deftruflion  of  the  temple.  But  about  the 
fifth  century  laws  being  made  by  the  emperor, 
by  which  the  tenth  part  of  the  mines  and  quar- 
ries were  paid  to  themfelves,  and  the  lords  of  the 
foil;  there  arofe  a  cuftom,  as  fome  fay,  of  paying 
tithes  to  the  church,  which  in  time  becanne  ge- 
neral J  till  from  the  force  of  example,  the  omif- 
fion  of  it  was  deemed  reproachful,  and  the  clergy 
began  to  claim  them  as  due  to  themfelves  by  the 
law  of  Mofes. 

For  fome  centuries,  however,  it  was  ufual  to 
give  tithes  to  the  poor,  and  for  other  charitable 
purpofes.  Thus  at  a  council  of  Macon,  in  586, 
it  was  ordered  that  a  tenth  pait  of  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  Ihould  be  brought  into  facred  places, 
to  be  employed  for  the  reliefof  the  poor,  and  the 
redemption  of  captives*.  By  degrees,  however, 
the  clergy  excluded  the  poor,  and  appropriated 
the  tithes  to  themfelves.  And  about  the  vear 
600,  tithes,  from  being  eftablifhed  as  a  cuftom, 
became  in  fome  inftances,  legal  rights -y  becaufe 
many  eftates  were  bequeathed  with  an  obliga- 

•  Sueur. 
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tion  to  pay  tithes  to  particular  churches.  When 
thefc  tithes  were  left  to  didant  churches,  the 
priefts  of  the  parilh  in  which  the  eftatc  lay  ufcd 
to  complaint  and  at  lengch  in  the  reign  of  king 
John,  the  pope  made  a  law,  ordering  that  all 
cithes  fhould  be  paid  to  the  pari(h  prieft,  and 
after  fome  time  they  were  levied  by  law  in  all 
parifhcs  without  exception.  At  the  reformation, 
though  thofe  who  took  the  lead  in  it  were  fin- 
cerelydifpofedtoabolifh  tithes,  they  found  them- 
fdves  obliged  to  continue,  and  to  fecure  them  by 
a£l  of  parliament,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  minds 
of  the  popifh  clergy.  Thus  this  moft  intolerable 
evil  continues  to  this  day,  whereas  in  other  pro- 
teftant  countries,  and  efpecially  in  Holhnd,  the 
civil  magiftrates  have  adopted  a  wifer  plan,  by 
allowing  their  minifters  a  fixed  ftipend,  paid  out 
of  the  public  funds. 

The  progrefs  of  fupcrftition  in  the  dark  ages 
fupplied  many  rcfourccs  for  the  augmentation  of 
the  wealth  of  the  clergy.  In  thofe  times  the 
world  was  made  to  believe  that  by  virtue  of  a 
number  of  mal^,  the  recitation  of  which  might 
be  purchafed  with  money,  and  efpecially  with 
permanent  endowments  to  churches  and  monaf- 
teries,  fouls  mi^t  be  redeemed  out  of  purgatory; 
and  fcenes  of  vifioos  and  apparitions,  fonnetimes 
of  fouls  in  torment,  and  fometimes  of  fouls  deli- 
vered from  torment,  were  publilhed  in  all  places. 
Thefe  had  fo  wonderful  an  eficA  that  in  two  or 
F  f  4  three 
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three  centuries  church  endowments  increaied  t9 
fuch  a  degree^  that  if  the  fcandals  of  the  clergy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  (latutes  of  mortniain 
on  the  other,  had  not  reftrained  the  profufenefs 
that  mankind  had  been  wrought  up  to  on  this 
account,  it  is  not  eafy  to  imagine  how  far  it  might 
have  gone,  perhaps  to  the  entire  fubjeftion  of  the 
temporality,  as  Burnet  fays,  to  the  fpiritualhy  *• 
And  it  was  carefully  inculcated  by  the  priefts, 
that  rights  acquired  to  the  church  belonged  to 
God,  and  therefore  could  not  be  taken  away 
without  facrilege. 

It  was  the  fate  of  this  country  to  fuffcr  more 
from  papal  uftirpations  than  almoft  any  other 
part  of  Chriftendom.  One  tax  to  the  church  of 
Rome  was  peculiar  to  this  country,  which  was 
Peter  fence j  or  a  tax  of  a  penny  a  year  for  every 
houfe  in  which  there  were  twenty  penny-worth  of 
goods.  This  was  firft  granted  by  Ina  king  of  the 
the  Weft  Saxons,  about  the  year  726,  for  the 
eftablifhment  and  fupport  of  an  Englilh  college 
at  Rome.  It  was  afterwards  extended  by  Ofia 
over  all  Mercia  and  Eaft  Angliaj  and  in  the  days 
of  Athelwolf,  though  the  popes  appropriated  the 
profits  of  this  tax  to  themfelves,  it  was  extended 
over  all  England.  It  was  alfo  confirmed  by  the 
laws  of  Canute,  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  of  feveral  fucceeding 
princes,  though  it  was  long  confidered  as  difree 

*  Expofition  of  the  Articles,  p.  dSo. 
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alms  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  and  was  often  re- 
fufcd  to  be  paid,  efpecially  by  Edward  III.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  totally  abolifhed  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII  •• 

So  far  did  the  popifli  exactions  in  this  coun- 
try, on  one  account  or  other»  go,  that,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  the  popes  received  from 
England  more  than  the  king's  revenue,  or  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  pounds  j-.  In  1366 
the  lord  chancellor  aflured  the  parliament,  that 
the  taxes  paid  to  the  pope  were  five  times  as 
much  as  the  king's  revenue  J;  and  at  length  the 
church  is  faid  to  have  got  pofTeffion  of  one  third 
of  all  the  landed  property  in  England  §• 

Notwithftanding  the  ample  revenues  of  many 
churches,  numbers  of  the  clergy  contrived  to 
make  large  additions  to  them,  by  appropriating 
to  themfelves  the  emoluments  of  feveral  church 
livings;  though  they  could  not  refide,  and  do 
duty  at  them  all,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
contrary  to  the  natural  reafon  of  things,  or  the 
original  conflitution  of  the  chriftian  church.  In- 
deed the  maxim  that  where  no  duty  is  done,  no 
reward  is  due,  was  fo  obvious,  that  this  was  one 
of  the  laft  abufes,  that  crept  into  the  church.  But 
it  grew,  under  various  pretences,  to  a  moft  enor- 
mous height;  though  feveral  attempts  were  rnade^ 
at  different  times  to  leflen  the  evil. 

*  Moflieun,  vol.  ii.  p.  27S.        f  Hift.  of  Poperyi  vol.  iii.  p.  6o« 
1 1^*  P*  570*        i  1^»  Ml  v«  p.  266. 
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About  the  year  500,  when  what  wc  now  call 
benefices^  came  into  ufe^  it  became  cuftomary  to 
ordain  without  any  title^  or  deGgnation  to  a  par- 
ticular cure ;  and  many  perfons  got  themfelves 
ordained  priefts  for  fecular  purpofes.  Alio  many 
prelates  wanted  to  increafe  their  authority  by  at- 
taching to  themfelves  a  number  of  dependants, 
and  many  of  the  people  wanted  fpiritual  privi- 
leges^  in  order  to  exempt  them  from  the  jurif- 
di6tion  of  princes.  Even  bifliops  (though  this 
was  done  with  more  caution)  were  ordained  with- 
out any  diocefe^  except  in  infidel  countries,  which 
they  never  vifited ;  and  thefe  adted  as  fubltitutcs 
for  thofe  biftiops  who  were  too  lazy,  or  too  much 
employed  in  (ecular  affairs,  to  do  duty  them- 
felves. This  corruption  had  arifen  to  a  moft 
enormous  height  before  the  council  of  Trent 

The  confequence  of  titular  ordination  was 
non-refidencey  and  where  curates  were  employed 
the  principal  could  follow  his  other  bufmefs.  Ac- 
cordingly the  bifliops  in  France,  and  even  the 
parilh  priefts,  fubftituting  fome  poor  priefts  in 
their  room,  pafTed  much  of  their  time  at  court. 
And  if  a  biftiop  could  hold  one  living  without 
refiding  upon  it,  it  was  plain  that  he  might  hold 
two  or  more,  and  get  them  fupplied  in  the  fame 
manner. 

Titular  ordinations,  however,  which  firft  in- 
troduced vm-refidtncey  where  not  the  only  caufe  of 

pluralities^ 
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pluralities,  which  arc  faid  to  have  had  their  origin 
about  the  flxth  century,  Among  benefices  be- 
ftowedupon  the  churches,  fome,  as  prebends,  Sic. 
had  no  cure  of  fouls  annexed  to  them.  Thefe  were 
judged  capable  of  being  held  by  prieOis  who  had 
other  livings  with  cure  of  fouls.  Alfo  parifiics 
which  were  not  able  to  maintain  a  minifter  were  ■ 
allowed  to  be  fcrveJ  by  another  minifter  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  a  difpenfacion  from  the  pope 
was  ncceffary  for  this  purpofc.  By  this  means, 
however,  the  greateft  fcandal  in  pluralities  was 
praftifed.  This  abufe  gave  very  great  offence, 
but  difpenfations  of  this  kind  were  fo  neceflary  to 
fupport  the  dignity  of  cardinals,  that  they  were 
made  perpetual  in  the  court  of  Rome.  The 
cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who  held  fome  of  the  beft 
benefices  in  France,  and  fome  in  Scotland  too, 
was  particularly  vehement  in  his  declaration 
againft  pluralities  in  generaJ,  at  the  council  of 
Trent,  without  imagining  that  his  own  were 
liable  to  any  objection. 

The  fif  ft  account  of  any  flagrant  abufe  of  plu- 
ralities occurs  in  the  year  936,  when  Manaflch, 
bilhop  of  Aries,  ubtained  of  his  relation,  Hugh 
king  of  Italy,  feveral  other  bifliopricks,  fo  that  in 
all  he  had  four  or  five  at  the  fame  time.  Baro- 
nius  fays,  that  this  was  a  new  and  great  evil, 
which  began  to  ftain  the  church  of  God,  and  by 
which  it  has  been  wonderfully  affliftcd  *. 
•  Sueur,  A.  D.  9%*. 

Apcrfon 
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A  perfon  is  faid  to  hold  a  church  in  commas 
Jam,  when  he  is  empowered  to  have  the  care  and 
the  profits  of  it  till  the  appointment  of  another 
incumbent.  This  practice  was  of  great  antiquitfi 
in  order  to  prevent  churches  receiving  iny  detri- 
ment during  a  vacancy.  But  on  this  pretence 
livings  were  afterwards  granted  for  a  certain  time, 
which  was  made  longer  and  longer,  or  till  an 
event  which  it  was  known  could  not  take  place, 
and  at  length  for  life.  This  was  done  by  the 
plenary  power  of  the  pope.  In  this  manner  Cle- 
ment VII.  brought  pluralities  to  perfeAion,  by 
making  his  nephew,  the  cardinal  de  Medicis,  cam- 
fnendatory  univer/al;  granting  him  all  the  vacant 
benefices  in  the  world,  whether  fecular  or  regular, 
dignities,  parfonages,  fimple,  or  with  cure  of 
fouls,  for  fix  months,  and  appointing  him  ufu- 
fru6tury  from  the  firft  day  of  his  pofleffion.  In 
England,  in  which  every  abuie  and  impofition  in 
ecclcfiaftical  matters  were  carried  to  the  greatcft 
extent,  the  richeft  and  bed  benefices  were  en- 
grofied  by  the  pope,  and  given  in  commcndam 
to  Italians,  who  never  vifited  the  country,  but 
employed  queftors  to  cpUeft  their  revenues. 

Other  methods  of  making  pluralities,  and  dif- 
pofing  of  church  revenues,  were  contrived  by  the 
court  of  Rome,  fuch  as  proviftons  and  ocemptions, 
which  are  hardly  worth  defcribing,  and  felling  the 
reverfion  of  livings,  called  expeSfatives,  as  well  as 
livings  afbually  vacant. 

The 
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The  firft  attempt  that  we  meet  with  to  check 
thefc  evils,  of  pluralities  and  non-refidence,  was 
made  by  Charlemaigne,  who  made  feveral  regu- 
lations for  that  purpofe ;  but  they  were  foon  ncg- 
]e£ted.  Several  popes  alfo,  as  John  XXII.  and 
Clement  V.  pretended  to  reform  the  fame  abufes, 
but  without  any  real  efTeft ;  and  by  the  evafion 
of  them  even  illiterate  perfons  and  children,  who 
were  never  intended  to  take  orders^  might  enjoy . 
fcenefices*. 

The  council  of  Trent  pretended  to  remedy 
the  evil  of  pluralities,  but  they  made  it  worfc  t^ 
admitting  of  penjlons  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
change  of  benefices  and  other  purpofcs.  For 
thefc  dame  to  be  granted  by  the  court  of  Rome 
without  any  confideration,  and  even  to  children. 
They  were  alfo  more  convenient,  and  made 
church  preferment  a  more  cafy  traffic  in  many 
refpcfts.  For  inftance,  refignations  were  not 
deemed  valid,  unlefs  the  pcrfon  who  refigned 
lived  twenty  days  afterwards  t  whereas  a  fenfim 
might  be  transferred  at  the  point  of  death.  Be- 
fides  it  might  be  turned  into  ready  money, 
whereas  a  benefice  could  not  without  fimonyf. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  thefe  abufes  were 
not  corrcfted  at  the  reformation  of  the  church 
of  England.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  apprehended 

*  Pmnington  on  Pluralitie*.  p.  jS. 

t  F.  Paul  on  Ecclefiafticil  Bneficet,  p.  114. 
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that  many  of  them  are  increafcd  fince  that  period, 
io  as  to  exceed  what  is  generally  to  be  found  of 
that  nature  in  fome  Roman  Catholic  countries. 
In  confcquence  of  this,  though  the  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  clergy  are  fufficiently  ample, 
the  inequality  in  the  diftribution  of  them  is 
fhameful,  and  they  bear  no  proportion  to  the  fcr- 
vices  or  merit  of  thofe  who  receive  them.  This 
is  an  evil  that  calls  loudly  for  redrefs,  and  ftrikes 
many  perfons  who  give  no  attention  to  articles 
of  faith,  or  of  difcipline  in  other  refpefts.  Pro- 
bably, however,  this  evil  will  be  tolerated^  till  the 
whole  fyftem  be  reformed,  or  deftroyed.  But 
without  the  fcrious  reformation  of  this  and  other 
crying  abufes,  the  utter  deftruftion  of  thcprefent 
hierarchy  muft,  in  the  natural  courfc  of  things, 
be  expefted. 


THE 


THE 

GENERAL  CONCLUSION. 


Containing  Conftderatiais  addrejfed  to  Unbelievers^ 
and  efpecial/y  to  Mr.    Gibbon. 

J.  O  cotifidcr  the  fyftcm  (if  it  may  be 
called  zfyjiem)  ofchriftianity  a  priori,  one  would 
think  ic  very  little  liable  to  corruption  or  abufe. 
The  great  outline  of  it  is,  that  the  univerfal  pa- 
rent of  mankind  commifTioned  Jefus  Chrift,  to 
invite  men  to  the  prailice  of  virtue,  by  the  affu- 
rance  of  his  mercy  to  the  penitent,  and  of  his 
purpofe  to  taife  to  immortal  life  and  happinefs 
all  the  virtuous  and  the  good,  but  to  in^tft  an 
adequate  punilhment  on  the  wicked.  In  proof 
of  this  he  wrought  many  miracles,  and  after  a 
public  execution  he  rofe  again  from  the  dead. 
He  alfo  dircfted  that  profelytes  to  his  religion 
Jbould  be  admitti^d  by  baptifm,  and  that  his  dif- 
ciples  fhould  eat  bread  and  drink  wine  in  com- 
memoraiion  of  his  death. 

Here  is  nothing  that  any  peribn  could  imagine 
would  lead  to  much  fubde  fpeculation,  at  leaft 
fuch  as  could  excite  much  animofity.  The  doc- 
trine itfeir  is  fo  plain,  that  one  would  think  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned  were  upon  a  level  with 
refpca 
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refpeft  to  it.  And  a  perfon  unacquainted  with 
the  (late  of  things  at  the  time  of  its  promulgation 
would  look  in  vain  for  any  probable  Iburce  of  the 
monftrous  (Corruptions  and  abufes  which  crept 
into  the  fyftem  afterwards.  Our  Lord,  however, 
and  his  apoftles,  foretold  that  there  would  be  a 
great  departure  from  the  truth,  and  that  ibme* 
thing  would  ari(e  in  the  church  altogether  unlike 
the  doftrine  which  they  taught,  and  even  fubver- 
five  of  it. 

In  reality,  however,  the  caufes  of  the  fuccced- 
ing  corruptions  did  then  exift ;  and  accordingly, 
without  any  thing  more  than  their  natural  opera* 
tion,  all  the  abufes  rofe  to  their  full  height;  and 
what  is  more  wonderful  ftill,  by  the  operation  of 
natural  caufes  alfo,  without  any  miraculous  inter- 
poQtion  of  providence,  we  fee  the  abufes  gradu- 
ally corredted,  and  chriftianity  recovering  its  pri- 
mitive beauty  and  glory. 

The  caufes  of  the  corruptions  were  almoft 
wholly  contained  in  the  eftablifhed  opinions  of  the 
heathen  world,  and  efpecially  the  philofophical 
part  of  it;  fo  that  when  thofe  heathens  embraced 
chriftianity  they  mixed  their  former  tenets  and  pre- 
judices with  it.  Alfo,  both  Jews  and  heathens  were 
fo  much  fcandalized  at  the  idea  of  being  the  dif- 
ciples  of  a  man  who  had  been  crucified  as  a  com- 
mon malefaftor,  that  chriftians  in  general  were 
fufficiently  difpofed  to  adopt  any  opinion  that 
would  moft  effedually  wipe  away  this  reproach. 

The 
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The  opinion  of  the  mental  Acuities  of  man 
belonging  to  a  fubftance  diftin£t  from  his  bodjr 
or  brain,  and  of  this  inviUble  fpiritual  part,  or  Joul, 
being  capable  of  fubfiftlng  before  and  after  its 
union  to  the  body,  which  had  taken  the  deepeft 
root  in  alt  the  fchools  of  philofophy,  was  wonder- 
fully calculated  to  anfwer  this  purpofe.  For  by 
this  means,  chriftians  were  enabled  to  give  to  the 
foul  of  Chrift  what  rank  they  pleafed  in  the  hea- 
venly regions  before  his  incarnation.  On  this 
principle  went  the  Gnollics,  deriving  their  doc- 
trine from  the  received  oriental  philofojAy.  After- 
wards the  philofophizing  chriftians  went  upon 
another  principle,  perfonifying  the  wifdom,  or 
»«y®-  of  God  the  Father.  But  this  was  mere 
Platonifm,  and  therefore  cannot  be  fwd  to  have 
been  unnatural  in  their  circumftances,  though 
at  length  they  came>  in  the  natural  pr<^els  o^ 
things,  to  believe  that  Chrift  was,  in  power  anc) 
glory,  equal  to  God  the  Father  himfelf. 

From  the  fame  opinion  of  a  foul  diftin6;  from 
the  body  came  the  praftice  of  praying,  firft  for 
the  dead,  and  then  to  them,  with  a  long  train  of 
other  abfurd  opinions,  and  fuperftitious  practices. 

The  abufes  of  the  pe^tive  mftitutims  of  chrif- 
tianity,  monftrous  as  they  were,  naturally  arofe 
from  the  opinion  of  the  purifying  and  fanftifying 
virtue  of  rites  aid  ceremonies,  which  was  the 
very  baGs  of  all  the  worfiitp  of  the  heathens;  and 
diey  were^Ubfimilar.tothe.Hbuftsof  the  Jewifli 
!  TOL.  II.  Gg  religion, 
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religion.  We  likewtie  fee  tKe  rudiments  of  all  the 
monkijh  aufterities  in  the  opinions  and  pradices  of 
the  heathens,  ivho  thought  to  purify  and  exalt 
the  foul  by  nuceradng  and  mortifying  die  body. 

As  to  the  abufes  in  the  gowmmeHt  if  the  eburdk, 
they  are  as  eafily  accounted  for  as  abufes  in  chnl 
government;  worldly  minded  men  being  always 
ready  to  lay  hold  of  every  opportunity  of  increaf* 
ing  their  powers  and  in  the  dark  ages  too  manj 
circumftances  concurred  to  give  the  chriftian 
clergy  peculiar  advantages  over  the  laity  in  this 
refpeft. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  flatter  myfelf  that,  to  an 
attentive  reader  of  this  work,  it  will  appear,  that 
die  corruption  of  chriftianity,  in  every  article  of 
feith  or  praftice,  was  the  natural  confequence  of 
the  circumftances  in  which  it  was  promulgated; 
and  alfo  that  its  recovery  from  thcfe  corruptions 
is  the  natural  confequence  of  different  circum- 
ftances.    Let  unbelievers,  if  they  can,  ag- 

COUNT  AS  WELL  FOR  THE  FIRST  RISE  AND  ES- 
TABLISHMENT OF  CHRISTIANITY  ITSELF.      TWs 

is  a  problem,  which,  hiftorians  and  philofophers 
(bound  to  believe  that  no  effeft  is  produced  with- 
out an  adequate  caufe)  will  find  to  be  of  more  dif- 
ficult foludon  the  more  clofely  it  is  attended  to. 

The  circumftances  that  Mr.  Gibbon  enume- 
rates as  the  immediate  caufes  of  the  fpread  of 
chriflianicy  w^re  themfelves  effeffs^  and  neceffa- 

rily 
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rily  required  fuch  caules  u,  I  im^^,  he  would 
be  unwilling  to  allow.  The  revolution  produced 
by  chriihanicy  in  che  opihiom  and  conduft  c^ 
men,  as  he  himfelf  defcribcii  it,  was  truly  afta!- 
nilbing;  and  this,  he  cannot  deny,  was  produced 
without  the  concurrence,  nay  notwithftandtng  the 
oppofiuon,  of  all  the  civil  powers  of  the  world; 
and  what  is  perhaps  more,  it  was  oppofed  by  all 
the  learning,  genius,  and  wit  of  the  age  too.  For 
chriftianity  was  afTailcd  as  much  by  ndicule  and 
reproach  as  it  was  by  open  perfecutioni  and,  be 
the  fpread  of  it  what  Mr.  Gibbon  pleafes,  he  can- 
not deny  that  it  kept  uniformly  gaining  ground, 
taking  in  all  defcriptions  of  men  without  diftinc- 
tion,  before  it  had  any  foreign  ud ;  and  what  thea 
remained  of  the  old  religions  was  not  fufHcient  to 
occafion  any  lenfible  obllru£tion  to  the  fiill  efta- 
bliOiment  of  it.  The  Jewifh  religion  alone  was 
an  exception ;  and  this  circumftance,  together  with 
the  rife  of  chriftianily  among  the  Jews,  are  £i&s 
that  dcferve  Mr.  Gibbon's  particular  attention. 

Of  all  mankind,  the  Jews  were  the  moft  un- 
liluly  to  fet  up  any  religion,  fo  different  from 
their  own;  and  as  unlikely  was  it  that  other  na- 
tiooi,  and  efpecially  the  polite  and  learned  amoi^ 
them,  Qiould  receive  a  religion  from  Jews,  and 
thofe  fome  of  the  moft  ignprant  of  that  deipiled 
nation. 

Let  Mr.  GiUxm  lecoUeft  his  own  idea  of  the 

Jews,  which  leema  to  be  much  the  lame  with 

Gga  that 
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that  of  Voltaire,  and  think  whether  it  be  at  all 
probable,  that  thejr  Ihould  have  originally  in- 
vented a  religion  fo  eflentially  different  from  aoy 
other  in  the  world,  as  that  which  is  defcribcd  in 
the  books  of  Mofes ;  that  the  whole  nation  fliouU 
then  have  adopted  without  objection,  what  they 
were  afterwards  fo  prone  to  abandon  for  the  rites 
of  any  of  their  neighbours  j  or  that  when,  by  &* 
vere  difcipline,  they  had  acquired  the  attachment 
to  [it  which  they  are  afterwards  known  to  have 
done,  and  which  continues  to  this  day,  it  be  pro- 
bable they  would  have  invented,  or  have  adopted 
another,  which  they  conceived  to  be  fo  different 
from,  and  fubverfive  of  their  own.  If  they  had 
been  fo  fertile  of  invention,  it  might  have  been 
ezpe6bed  that  they  would  have  ftruck  out  fome 
other  (ince  the  time  of  Chrift,  a  period  of  near 
two  thoufand  years. 

On  this  fubjeft  Mr.  Gibbon  fays*,  that  "  in 
''  contradi6lion  to  every  known  principle  of  the 
human  mind,  that  Angular  people  feem  to  have 
yielded  a  ftronger  and  more  ready  aflcnt  to  the 
*'  traditions  of  their  remote  anceftors,  than  to  the 
*'  evidence  of  their  own  fcnfes."  A  lingular 
people,  indeed,  if  this  was  the  cafe;  for  then  they 
mu(l  not  have  been  menf  but  beings  in  the  (hape 
of  men  only,  though  internally  conftituted  in 
fome  very  different  manner.  But  what  fadb  in 
hiftory  may  not  be  reprcfented  as  probable  or 
improbable,  on  fuch  loofe  fuppofitions  as  thefe  ? 

*  Hlftory>  ToL  t.  p.  539. 
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Such  liberties  as  thefe  I  (hill  neither  take,  nor 
grant.  Jews  are  men,  and  men  are  beings,  whofe 
a^£Uons  and  actions  are  fubjeAto  as  flrift  rules 
as  thofe  of  the  animate  or  inanimate  parts  of  na- 
ture. Their  conduft,  therefore,  muft  be  ac- 
counted for  on  fuch  principles  as  always- have  in- 
fluenced the  conduct  of  men,  and  fuch  as  we  ob- 
lervc  ftill  to  influence  men. 

I  wi(h  Mr.  Gi^Mn  would  confider. whether 
he  does  not,  in  the  palT^  above  quoted,  ufe  the 
word  tradition  in  an  improper  manner.  By  tra- 
dition wc  generally  mean  fomcthing  for  which  we 
have  not  the  evidence  of  hiftories  written  at  die 
time  of  the  events.  We  never  talk  of  the  tradition 
of  the  wars  of  Julius  Ciefai-,  or  of  his  death  in  the 
lenate  houfe,  nor  even  of  the  tradition  of  the  con- 
quefts  of  Alexander  the  Great  j  becaufe  there  were 
hiftories  of  thofe  events  written  at  the  time,  or  fo 
near  to  the  time,  as  to  be  fully  within  the  me» 
mory  of  thofe  who  were  witneflfes  of  them. 

.  Now  Mofes,  and  the  other  writers  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  were  as  much  prefent  at  the  time  of 
the  tranlaAions  they  relate,  as  the  hiftorians  of 
Julius  Cse&r,  or  Alexander.  An  incaudous  rea- 
der (and  there  are  too  many  fuch)  woukl  be  apt 
to  imagine  from  Mr.  Gibbon's  manner  of  e:q)ref- 
&ig  himfelf,  that  the  Jews  did  not  even  pretend 
to  have  written  hiftories  of  the  fame  age  with  the 
origin  of. their  religion,  but  that  ic  was  inUM 
dune  predicament  with  what  be  calls  "  the  elegant 
-    :  G  g  3  mythologjr 
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*'  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome;'*  whereaSythe 
hSt  is,  chat  every  tittle  of  it  was  committed  to 
writing  at  the  time*  It  is  generally  in  fuch  an  m- 
direSl  manner  as  this,  and  not  by  a  fair  and  candid 
reprefentation  of  fafts,  that  unbelievers  endeavour 
to  difcredit  the  fyftem  of  revelation. 

Let  Mr.  Gibbon,  as  an  hiftorian»  compare  the 
rife  and  progrefs  of  Mahometanifm,  with  that  of 
Judaifm,  or  of  chriftianity,  and  attend  to  the  dif- 
ference. Befides  the  influence  of  t\it  Jwerd^  which 
chriftianity  certainly  had  not,  Mahometanifm 
ftood  on  the  bafls  of  the  Jewifh  and  chriftian  re- 
delations.  If  thefe  had  not  been  firmly  believed  in 
the  time  of  Mahomet,  what  credit  would  his  re- 
ligion have  gained?.  In  thefe  circumftances  he 
muft  have  invented  ibme  other  fyftem,  which 
would  have  required  vijible  miracks  of  its  own, 
which  he  might  have  found  fome  difficulty  in 
paffing  upon  his  followers;  though  they  were  in 
circumftances  far  more  eafy  to  be  impofcd  upon 
than  the  Jews  or  the  heathens,  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour.  This  was  an  age  of  light  and  of  fufpi- 
cion;  the  other,  if  any,  of  darknefs  and  credulity. 
That  chriftianity  grew  up  infilence  and  ohjcurity^  as 
Mr.  Gibbon  fays*,  is  the  very  reverie  of  the  truth. 
He  could  not  himfelf  imagine  circumftances  in 
which  the  principal  faits  on  which  chriftianity  is 
founded  ftiould  be  fubjedt  to  a  more  rigid  fcru- 
tiny.  ^beje  things,  as  Paul  faid  to  king  Agrippa, 
were  not  done  in  a  corner.    Afts  xzvi.  26. 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  535. 

It 
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It  appears  to  me,  that,  admitting  all  the  mi- 
raculous events  which  the  evangelical  hiftoiy  ' 
aflertS)  it  was  not  probable  that  chriftianity  fhoutd 
have  been  received  with  lels  difficulty  than  it  wast 
but  without  that  afliftance,  abfolutcly  impoflible 
for  it  to  have  been  received  at  all. 

Mr.  Gibbon  reprefencs  the  difcredic  into  which 
the  old  religions  were  fallen,  as  having  made  way 
for  the  new  one.  "  So  urgent,"  fays  he*,  "  on 
"  the  vulgar  is  the  neccfDty  of  believing,  that  the 
*'  £dl  of  any  fyftem  of  mythok^  will  moft  pro- 
"  bably  be  fuccerdtfd  by  the  introdoftion  of  fome 
'•  other  nnode  of  fupcrftition." 

But  are  not  the  vulgar,  ma,  as  well  as  the 

learned,  their  underftanding  being  naturally  as 
good  and  as  various,  and  certainly  as  fubjcd:  to  the 
JirtK  lawsf  and  tieteffity  ^believing,  orpronenefs  to 
htUefis  not  greater  in  the  one  than  in  the  otheri 
but  the  expreflion  is  loofe  and  inaccurate,  and 
calculated  to  impofe  on  fuperBctal  readers,  Bc- 
fides,  if  any  fct  of  men  had  this  property  o(prene- 
nejs  to  helUvct  they  mult  to  be  all  of  a  piece,  have 
a  proportionable  unwillingnefs  to  quit  their  belief 
at  leaft  without  very  fufiicient  evidence^  and  yet 
thofe  vulgar  of  all  nations,  are  fuppofed  by  Mr. 
Gibbon  GO  have  abandoned  the'belief  of  their 
own  mythology  fome  time  before  chriftianity 
came,  to  fuppJy  the  vacancy.  Such  vulgar  as 
thofe  I  Ihould  think  intitled  to  the  more  refpcA- 

*  Vol.  t.  p.  601. 
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able  appellation  of  free  thinkers^  which  with 
many  is  fynonynnous  to  pbilofopbers.  And,  in  faft, 
It  was  not  with  the  vulgar,  but  with  the  philo- 
fophers,  that  the  religions  of  Greece  and  Rome 
were  fallen  into  difcredit.  We  ought,  therefore, 
to  judge  pf  their  ca(e  by  that  of  the  philofophi- 
cal  part  of  the  world  at  prefent. 

With  many  of  them  chriftianity  is  now  rc- 
je£bed  i  but  do  they,  on  that  account,  feem  dif- 
pofed  to  adopt  any  other  niode  of  religion,  or 
any  other  fyftem  of  mythology  in  its  place  ?  ^And 
would  not  fuch  men  as  Mr.  Hume  or  Helvetius 
among  the  dead,  and  Mr.  Gibbon  himfelf  among 
the  livings  examine  with  fcrupulous  exadtnefs  the 
pretenflons  of  any  fyftem  of  divine  revelation, 
efpecially  before  he  would  regulate  his  life  by  it, 
and  go  to  the  ftake  for  it.  And  yet  philofophen 
of  annquicy,  men  of  as  good  underftanding  as 
Mr.  Gibbon,  and  who,  no  doubt,  loved  life,  and 
the  pleafures  and  advantages  of  it,  as  much  as  he 
does,  embraced  chriftianity,  and  died  for  it. 

But  befides  the  urgency  of  this  neceffity  ofbelieo- 
ingy  another  caufe  of  the  rapid  fpread  of  chrifti- 
anity, was  that  it  held  out  to  mankind  fomething 
worth  believing.  *^  When  the  promife  of  eter- 
<*  nal  happinefs,"  he  fays  *,  "  was  propofcd  to 
*'  mankind,  on  condition  of  adopting  the  faith, 
"  and  obferving  the  precepts  of  the  goipel,  it  is 

*  Hiftoiy,  vol.  i.  p.  |6i* 
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"  no  wonder  that  fo  advantageous  an  offer  fhouM 
*•  be  accepted  by  great  numbers  of  every  religion, 
*'  of  evoy  rank,  and  of  every  province  in  the 
"  Roman  empire." 

Now  it  is  certainly  no  difcrcdit  to  chriftianity, 
that  the  views  it  exhibits  of  a  future  Hate  ap- 
peared  more  rational,  and  more  inviting,  than  the 
accounts  of  Tartarus  and  the  Ehfittn  fitades.  But 
belides  appearing  more  imriting,  they  muft  alfo 
have  appeared  more  credible-,  from  the  general 
external  evidence  of  the  truth  of  chriftianity. 
And  here  alfo  Mr.  Gibbon  feems  to  have  been. 
inattentive  to  the  principles  of  human  nature. 

In  general  the  more  extrmrdinary  any  event 
appears  to  be,  the  more  evidence  we  reqgjre  of 
it.  It  is  this  conlideration  that  makes  more 
definite  evidence  neceffary  for  a  miracle,  than  for 
an  ordinary  fa£t;  though  it  is  acknowledged,  that 
the  dejtrahlenefs  of  any  particular  event,  by  in- 
terefting  our  wijhes,  will  tend  to  make  us  admit 
it  on  fomewhat  lefs  evidence.  The  great  ad- 
vantages, therefore,  propofed  to  men  from  any 
fcheme,  efpccially  one  in  which  they  were  to  run 
fome  rifque,  and  in  which  they  were  to  make 
great  facrifices,  would  not  difpofe  them  to  re- 
ceive it  without  evidence.  //  is  toe  %o6d  news  to 
be  truty  is  a  remark  perpetually  made  by  the  very 
vulgar  of  whom  Mr.  Gibbon  is  fpeaking.  When 
^e  difciples  of  our  Lord  faw  him  for  the  firft 
rime  after  his  refurre^on,  it  is  faid  (Luke 
xzir.  41.) 
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xxiv.  41.)  that  tbty  beticved  noi  tbrtrngb  jcy ;  and 
when,  before  this,  they  were  told  by  three  orfour 
women  of  chara£ter,  and  for  whom  they  had  the 
highefl:  refped,  that  they  had  themfelves  icen 
him  alive,  and  had  a  meflage  from  him  to  them, 
^tbeir  words  Jeemed  to  them  as  idle  taUs^  and  tbej 
believed  them  not.  Luke,  xxiv.  1 1.  This  was  per* 
fedly  natural;  and  fuch  circumftances  as  thefe 
are  ftrong  internal  evidence  of  the  hiftorians  de- 
fcribing  real  &£b,  and  real  feelings  of  the  human 
heart  correfponding  to  thofe  h&s. 

BeGdes,  how  can  any  man,  to  ufe  Mr.  Gib- 
bon's own  language,  adapt  the  faith  of  the  gofpc), 
whatever  promifes  might  be  made  to  him  for  fo 
doing,  unlefs  its  tenets  appeared  to  him  to  be  rea- 
fmable?  What  would  Mr.  Gibbon  take  to  be- 
lieve the  do£fcrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  what  would 
be  facrifice  in  this  life  for  the  mod  magnifictnt 
promiie  in  a  future  one,  made  by  a  perfon 
whofe  ability  to  make  good  that  promife  he  at  all 
fufpcfted.  Plato's  dodtrine  of  the  immortality  Hij 
thejoul  was  fufficiently  flattering:  but  whom  was 
it  ever  known  to  influence,  like  the  chriftian 
dodtrine  of  a  reJurreSlion  ?  The  plain  reafon  was, 
that  the  latter  was  propofed  with  fufficient  evi- 
denccy  whereas  the  former  was  altogether  defti- 
tute  of  it. 

It  is  amufing  enough  to  obierve  how  very 
diflfcrenriy  Mr.  Gibbon  reprefents  the  ftate  of  the 
heathen  world  with  refpedt  to  chriitianity,  when 

he 
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!  would  infmuate  an  apology  for  the  perrecution 
f  the  chriftians.  "  It  might  be  expefted,"  he 
ys*,  "  that  they  would  unite  with  indignation 
againft  any  fe£t  or  peof^e,  which  would  fepa- 
rate  itfelf  from  the  communion  of  mankind, 
and,  claiming  the  exclufive  privilege  of  divine 
knowledge,  fliould  difclaim  every  form  of  wor- 
fhip  except  its  own,  as  impious  and  idolatrous." 

Mr.  Gibbon,  I  fuppofe,  never  aflted  himfelf 
hether  it  was  natural  for  the  fame  kind  of  peo[^ 
>  be  fo  very  differently  aScAed  towards  the 
ime  thing.  But,  unfortunately,  his  purpofe  re- 
uired  that  to  account  for  the  ready  reception  of 
Kriftianity  upon  infufiicient  evidence,  fonne  of 
hofc  heathens  muft  be  fiirnilhed  with  an  urgent 
tceffity  of  beUeving  any  new  religion  that  was  pro- 
lofcd  to  them,  efpccially  one  that  promifed  fuch 
;reat  and  glorious  things  as  chrillianity  didt 
fhile,  on  the  other  hand,  to  account  alfo  for  the 
cry  ill  reception  that  the  [Hvacbers  of  chriftiani^ 
■Ml  with  (which  he  cannot  deny)  others  of  chem 
nuft  be  furnifhed  with  a  difpofiiion  to  hate  and 
«telt  thofe  who  pretended  to  fo-much. 

I  do  not  know  any  thing  that  can  hf:lp  Mr. 
Tibbon  in  this  cafe  better  than  the  known  prin- 
iples  of  his  favourite  mythology.  As  the  prefent 
ace  of  mankind  are  derived  from  the  (tones 
rfaich  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  threw  over  their 

'  Hiftory,  toI.  i.  p>  i>». 
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heads  (when  perhaps  they  were  in  too  much  haftc 
to  repeoplc  the  vacant  world)  they  might  not  be 
IbfEcienily  attentive  to  the  nature  of  thoft  mate* 
rials  of  the  future  race  of  mortals^  but  takeftones 
of  di  ff erent  degrees  of  hardnefs.  I  n  confequence 
of  this,  fome  of  them  may  have  been  of  a  foftcr 
difpofltion,  and  more  eafy  of  belief  than  others. 
Being,  therefore,  fo  differently  conftitutcd,  die 
defcendents  of  fome  of  them  might  be  inftin&ivc 
believers,  and  others  inftinAive  perfecutors  of 
thofe  believers.  They  would  then  be,  of  courfc, 
as  hoftile  to  each  other  as  thofe  men  who  fprung 
out  of  the  earth,  from  the  fowing  of  the  fer- 
pents  teeth,  in  the  elegant  mythology  of  Greece, 
as  the  ftory  is  mod  elegantly  related  by  Ovid*. 

Befides  thefe  confiderations,  Mr.  Gibbon  men- 
tions the  zeal  of  the  primitive  chriftians,  and  the 
ftriftnefs  of  their  dijciplinej  as  caufes  of  the  fpread 
of  the  new  religion.  But  he  (hould  have  told  us 
whence  came  that  zeal,  and  that  ftriftnefs  of  dif- 
cipline.  If  no  fufiicient  caujeoi  it  had  appeared, 
their  zeal  would  have  expofed  them  to  contempt; 
and  their  difcipline  would  have  difcouraged  rather 
than  have  invited  profelytes. 

*  I  have  heard  of  a  young  gentleman  of  a  fceptical  and  jocular 
turn,  taking  off  his  hat  to  a  ftatue  of  Jupiter  (who  makes  the  moft 
refpeflable  figure  in  this  fyftcm  of  mythology)  and  faying, "  If  ever 
*'  you  come  into  power  again,  plcale  to  remember  that  1  (hewed  you 
**  refpeft  when  nobody  elfe  did."  Mr.  Gibbon,  I  hope,  has  no  fc- 
rious  views  in  complimenting  the  religion  of  Greece  and  Ronie, 
meaning  to  pay  his  court  to  the  fvweri  that  majf  be,  as  others  do 
to  thofe  that  are. 

Any 
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Any  pcrfon  may  hold  himfelf  excufed  from 
inveftigating  the  emits  that  gave  birth  to  the  opi- 
nions of  individuals  x}ixeai^iAt  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  fuch  an  invetligation. 
The  fame  may,  in  fome  dc^ee,  be  faid  of  parti- 
cular clailes  of  men.  But  chriftianiiy  recom- 
mended itfelf  to  every  defcription  of  men  then 
ezifting,  and  influenced  them  not  for  a  fhort  time 
only,  which  might  be  accounted  for  from  tem- 
porary and  local  circumftanceSi  bal  permanenllyi 
fa  as  to  leave  no  reafonable  doubt,  but  that  it 
would  have  gone  on  to  eftablifli  itfelf  in  the 
world,  and  to  extirpate  idolatry,  if  the  civil 
powers  had  conc'inued  to  oppofe  its  prc^refs 
three  thoufand  years,  as  they  did  three  hundred 
years ;  and  what  is  more,  notwithftanding  the  grofs 
corruptions  and  abufes  which  foon  crept  into  it. 

A  feft  of  this  kind  requires  to  be  accounted  . 
for  from  the  moft  obvious  principles  of  human 
nature,  principles  common  to  all  men;  and  all 
clalTes  of  men;  therefore  none  but  the  plained; 
and  moft  cogent  cau/es  of  ajfent,  deferve  to  be 
attended  to.  This  aflcnt  to  the  truth  of  chrif-  - 
ttanity  could  only  be  produced  by  fuch  evidence 
as  always  will,  and  always  ought  to  detennine  the 
affent  of  the  human  mind. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  to  be  a  chriftian  a  man 
muft  believe  fome  fafts  that  are  of  an  extraordi- 
nary nature,  fuch  ai  we  have  no  opportunity  of 
obferving 
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obferving  at  prefcnt.  But  thofe  &ds  were  f^  6x* 
cumftanced,  that  perfons  who  cannot  be  denied  to 
have  had  the  beft  opportunity  of  cscamining  the 
evidence  of  them,  and  who,  if  they  had  not  been 
true,  had  no  motive  to  pay  any  regard  to  thenv 
could  not  refufe  their  aflent  to  them;  that  is, 
It  was  fuch  evidence  as  we  ourfelves  muft  hare 
been  determined  by,  if  we  had  been  in  their 
place;  and  therefore,  if  not  fully  equivalent  to  the 
evidence  of  our  own  fenfes  at  prefcnt,  is,  at  leaft, 
all  the  evidence  that,  at  this  diftance  of  time,  we 
can  have  in  the  cafe.  It  goes  upon  the  principle 
that  human  nature  was  the  fame  thing  then  that 
it  is  now;  and  certainly  in  all  other  refpeds  it 
appears  to  be  fo. 

That  miracles  are  things  in  themfelves  fefiiki 
mud  be  allowed  fo  long  as  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  in  nature  a  power  equal  to  the  working 
of  them.  And  certainly  the  power,  frincipley  or 
teingy  by  whatever  name  it  be  denominated, 
which  produced  the  univerfe,  and  eftabliftied  the 
laws  of  it,  is  fully  equal  to  any  occafional  depar- 
tures from  them.  The  olyeS  and  u/e  of  thofe  mi- 
racles on  which  the  chriftian  religion  is  founded, 
is  alfo  maintained  to  be  confonant  to  the  objed 
and  ufc  of  the  general  fyftem  of  nature,  viz.  the 
produftion  of  happinefs.  We  have  nothing,  there- 
fore to  do,  but  to  examine,  by  the  known  rules 
of  eftimating  the  value  oUeftimotry,  whether  there, 
be  reafon  to  think  that  fuch  miracles  have  been 
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WRK^ht,  or  whether  the  evidence  of  chriftianity, 
or  of  the  chriftian  hiftory,  does  no]C  ftand  upon 
as  good  ground  as  that  of  any  other  hiftory 
whatever. 

Now,  though  I  am  far  from  holding  myfelf 
out  as  the  champion  of  chriftianitj',  againft  all 
the  world,  I  own  I  fhall  have  no  objeAion  to 
difcufs  this  fubjed  with  Mr.  Git^xHi,  as  an  hifto- 
rlan,  and  a  philofopher.  We  are  only  two  indi- 
viduals, and  no  other  perfons  can  be  bound  by 
the  refult  of  our  difcuflion.  But  thofe  who  have 
given  lefs  attention  to  the  fubjed  than  we  have 
done,  may  be  inftruAed  by  it,  and  be  afiifted  in 
forming  their  own  judgment,  according  to  the 
evidence  that  Ihall  be  laid  before  them.  At  Ieaft> 
it  may  be  a  means  of  drawing  fome  degree  criT 
attentim  to  a  fut^e^t  which  cannot  be  denied  to 
be,  in  the  higheft  degree,  interefting. 

Indeed^  if  any  man  can  iay,  that  it  is  not  an 
interefting  queftion,  whether  his  cxiftence  termi- 
nate at  death,  or  is  to  be  refumed  at  a  future  pe- 
riod, and  then  to  continue  for  ever,  he  muft  be 
of  a  low  and  abject  mind.  To  a  radonal  being, 
capable  of  contemplating  the  wonders  of  nature, 
and  of  inveftigating  the  kws  of  it,  and  to  t  being 
of  a  Ibcial  difpoGtion,  his  exiftence,  and  the  con 
unuaace  of  his  rational  faculties,  muft  be  an  6b- 
jeA  of  unfpealcable  value  to  himj  and  confe* 
quentljr  he  nraft  ardently  wifli  that  cbriftianity 
(which 
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(which  alone  brings  life  and  immortality  to  light) 
may  be  true.  For  to  a  philofophcr,  who  forms 
his  judgment  by  what  he  afbually  obferves,  the 
doArine  of  zfoul^  capable  of  fubfifting  and  aft- 
ing  when  the  body  is  in  the  grave,  will  never 
give  any  fatisfaftion.  To  every  perfon,  there- 
fore, who  is  capable  of  enjoying  his  cxiftencc, 
the  chriftian  doctrine  of  a  reJwrre3ion^  opens  a 
glorious  and  tranfporting  profpe&. 

Voluntarily  to  (hut  one's  eyes  on  fuch  a  prof- 
pe£t,  and  really  to  wifli  to  fee  no  more  of  the 
wonders  of  nature,  and  of  the  progress  of  beings 
and  efpecially  of  the  human  race,  towards  per* 
feflion,  but  to  hide  one's  head  in  everlafting  ob* 
fcurity,  mud  be  to  have  a  difpoQtion  as  groveling, 
bafe,  and  abjedt,  as  that  of  the  loweft  of  the  brute 
creation.  A  man  of  the  lead  elevation  of  mind, 
and  of  a  cultivated  and  improved  underftanding 
muft,  furely,  lament  fuch  a  cataftrophe. 

The  fear  might  be,  that  every  truly  fenfiblc 
and  virtuous  man  would  be  too  ftrongly  biafled 
in  favour  of  chriftianity  and  (if  Mr.  Gibbon's 
obfcrvation  above  mentioned  be  true)  give  his 
aflent  long  before  he  had  waited  to  weigh  the 
evidence  as  he  ought  to  do.  I  do  not,  however, 
wilh  Mr.  Gibbon  to  (hew  this  di(pofition.  On 
the  contrary,  I  wi(h  to  examine  every  thing  with 
the  greateft  rigour,  and  I  will  not  contend  with 
him  for  trifles.    With  re(pe£t  to  fome  points 
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which  he  has  laboured,  though  I  am  fatisfied 
his  reprcfentations  are  partial  and  unfair,  I  have 
no  oE>jedion  to  concede  almofl  all  that  he  con- 
ttnds  for  j  becaufe,  though  he  has  taken  very  libe- 
rally, he  has  left  me  enough. 

When  the  circumftances  of  the  Jews  and  hea- 
thens, at  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of  chrif- 
tianity,  ftiall  be  fufficiendy  confidered  (but  to 
which  it  is  evident  Mr.  Gibbon  has  given  but  a 
flight  attendon)  the  reception  that  this  new  reli- 
gion met  with  among  them,  and  the  total  fubver- 
fion  of  the  feveral  fyftems  of  paganifm  by  it,  will 
be  fbund  to  be  a  more  extraordinary  thing,  on 
the  fuppofition  of  the  gofpcl  hiftory  not  being 
true,  more  contrary  to  the  prefent  courfe  of  na- 
ture, and  confequently  more  improbable,  than  the 
hiftory  of  Chrift  and  the  apoftles  as  contained  in 
the  New  Teftament,  which  makes  the  whole  of 
the  fubfequent  hiftory  perfei5Uy  eafy  and  naturaL 
Inftiort,  thequeftion  is,  whether  Mr.  Gibbon  or 
myfeir,  believe  in  more  numerous,  more  extraor- 
dinary, or  more  ufelefs  miracles.  On  this  fair  un- 
exceptionable ground  I  am  willing  to  meet  him. 

I  alfo  fball  not  contend  with  him  for  quite  fo 
much  as  his  late  antagonifts,  members  of  .the 
church  of  England,  muft  include  in  the  fyftem  of 
chriftianity.  But  by  abandoning  their  out  works, 
I  may  perhaps  be  better  able  to  make  an  cfieAual 
defence. 

VOL.  11.  H  h  My 
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My  religion  does  not  fiippofe,  with  btthop 
Hurd,  ^^  that  the  offices  in  which  the  godhead 
^  is  employed  are  either  degrading  or.  imply  an 
^  immoderate  and  inconceivable  condeTcenfion^:'* 
1  fhall  not  urge  Mr.  Gibbon  to  admi^  that  ^  a 
^^  divine  perfon^  divine  in  the  higheft  lenlc  of  the 
^word,  defcended  from  heaven,  and  iufiered 
'^  deathf »  that  the  iSvifgg  naimn  condefcended  to 
^'  leave  the  manfions  of  gk>ry»  was  made  man^ 
'*  dwelled  among  us,  and  died  for  iis:^.*' 

I  fhall  not  pretend,  with  the  fame  feamed 
bifhop,  that  a  third  divine  ferfon  gave  this  fccond 
divine  perlbn  ^^  power  to  caft  out  devils,  and 
^^  raifed  him  from  the  dead§/*  Neidier  fhall  I 
urge  him  with  '^  a  purpofe  to  fave  and  £uidify 
'<  men  by  means  that  he  himfelf  can  think  £ui* 
**  ciful  or  dclufivef  ,**  and  maintain  that  Chrift, 
'^  in  virtue  of  his  all  atoning  death,  has  opened 
*'  the  gates  of  eternal  life,  to  the  whole  race  of 
**  mortal  men||/'  which  the  bilhop  enumerates 
*^  among  "  the  great  things  of  which  Chrift 
^'  fpake,  and  the  amazing  tc^ics  with  which  he 
«*  filled  his  difcourfesllll." 

*  See  Biihop  Hurd*8  Sernions,  roL  iii.  p.  331      \  lb.  p.  63. 

J  That  the  divine  nature  of  Chrift  fhould  die^  is,  (urely,  more 
tiian  Dr.  Hurd's  chridian  creed  obliges  him  to  aflert,  unlefs  ht 
nay  think  that  without  this,  bis  doflrine  o{at§nement  coald  not  be 
com  pleated. 

^  Bifliop  Hurd^s  Sermons,  vol.  ii«  p.  337.     ^  lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  33. 
II  lb.  Tol.  iii.  p.  64. 

I J  A  common  reader  might  perafe  our  Lord's  difcourfn  manjr 
^ffictj  before  be  found  any  fuch  tofia  as  thefC}  with  which  they  are 
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I  am  fenfible  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  urge 
any  external  hiftorical  evidence  of  a  revclatiotaj 
of  which  fuch  doftrines  as  thefe  (hould  make  a 
part  Thejr  are  things  that  no  miracles  can 
prove.  As  foon  fhould  I  propofe  to  him  the  be« 
lief  of  Mahomet's  journey  to  the  third  heavens, 
and  all  his  converfations  with  God  while  a  pitcher 
of  water  was  falling,  or  the  doftrine  of  tranfub-* 
ftantiation,  neither  of  which  are  more  abfurd,  and 
both  of  them  are  much  more  innocent. 

I  am  forry,  however,  to  have  occafion  to  ad-* 
monifh  Mr.  Gibbon,  that  he  (hould  have  diftin« 
guifhed  better  than  he  has  done  between  chrifti- 
anity  itfelf^  and  the  corruptions  of  it.  A  ferious 
chriftian  ftrongly  attached  to  fome  particular 
tenets,  may  be  excufed  if,  in  reading  ecdefiaftical 
hiftory,  he  fhould  not  make  the  proper  diftinc- 

faid  to  be  filUd,  But  I  the  lefs  wonder  at  this,  when  I  find  this 
writer  attempting  to  prove  at  large,  that  by  tvajbing  the  dtfcipiti 
feet  our  Lord  meant  to  teach  the  great  do£lrine  of  atomment  fy  bis 
hbodf  and  wondering  that  Grodut  and  other  commentatort  fliould 
not  fee  it  in  the  fiune  light.   Sermons,  rol.  i.  p.  1 77,  &c. 

But  I  own  I  am  fiirprized  that  be  (hould  maintain,  vol.  iii.  p.  67, 
that "  Chrift  fpake  by  virtue  of  his  own  eflential  right,  from  himfelf^ 
**  and  in  bis  own  name,  as  well  as  by  efpecial  appointment  of  God 
*'  his  Father,**  when  he  himrelf*,  in  the  moft  unequivocal  language 
repeatedly  aflferts  the  contrary  $  as  John  v.  30,  /  can  ^fmp  ownfe^ 
do  nothing,  Cb.  vii.  6 .  My  doSrine  is  not  msne,  but  bis  tbaifent  me* 
Ch,  xiv.  10.  The  nuwds  that  tj^eak  toyon^  I /peak  mtofmyftlfi  bnt 
the  Father f  Httho  dweHetb  in  me,  be  doeth  the  works.  It  muft  be  » 
ftroug  bias  in  favour  of  a  fyftem  that  can  make  a  peribn  overlook 
fuch  texu  as  thefe.  But  even  the  greateft  and  beft  of  men  have  bem 
iniiled  in  the  fame  way. 

H  h  7  tipns; 
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tions ;  but  this  allowance  cannot  be  made  for  (b 
cool  and  philofophical  a  fpeftator  as  Mr.  Gibbon. 

He  (hould  not  have  taken  it  for  granted,  that 
the  doftrine  of  three  perfons  in  one  God,  or  the 
do6lrine  of  atonement  for  the  fins  of  all  mankind, 
by  the  death  of  one  man,  were  any  parts  of  the 
chriftian  fyftemj  when,  if  he  had  read  the  New 
Teftament  for  himfelf,  he  muft  have  feen  the 
do6trine  of  the  proper  unity  ofGod^  and  alfo  that 
of  his  free  mercy  to  the  penitent,  in  almoft  every 
page  of  it.  As  he  does  fpeak  of  the  corruftUms 
of  cbrijlianityy  he  (hould  have  examined  farther 
both  as  an  hiftorian,  and  as  a  man,  For  as  an 
individual,  he  is  as  much  interefted  in  the  inquiry 
as  any  other  perfon;  and  no  inquiry  whatever  is 
fo  interefting  to  any  man  as  this  is. 

As  to  what  Mr.  Gibbon,  with  a  fneer  of  tri- 
umph, fays*,  of  "  Plato  having  360 years  before 
the  chriftian  aera,  anticipated  one  of  the  moft 
furprizing  difcoveries  of  the  chriftian  revela- 
tion," and  of  the  "  theology  of  Plato  having 
*'  been  confirmed  with  the  celeftial  pen  of  the  laft 
"  and  moft  fublime  of  the  evangelifts,  97  years 
"  after  that  sera;  like  all  his  other  farcafms 
againft  chriftianity,  it  is  founded  on  ignorance. 
But  he  is  more  excu fable  in  this  than  in  other 
cafes,  as  too  many  chriftians  have  been  charge- 
able with  the  famci  confounding  the  Logos  of 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  240,  243. 
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Plato  with  that  of  John,  and  making  of  it  a 
fecond  pcrfon  in  the  trinity,  than  which  no 
two  things  can  be  more  different,  as  has  been 
clearly  explained  by  my  excellent  and  judicious 
friend  Mr.  Lindfey,  efpecially  in  his  Catecbift^  in 
the  prefecc  to  which  he  has  very  properly  ani- 
madverted upon  this  pafTage  of  Mr.  Gibbon. 

Mr.  Gibbon  has  much  to  learn  concerning 
the  gofpel  before  he  can  be  properly  qualified  to 
write  againft  it.  Hitherto  he  fcems  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  nothing  but  the  corrupt  ellablifh- 
ments  of  what  is  very  improperly  called  chrifti- 
aniiy;  whereas  it  is  incumbent  upon  him  to  read 
and  ftudy  the  New  Teftamcnt  for  himfelf.  There 
he  will  find  nothing  like  Platonifm,  but  doAnnes 
in  every  rcfpcft  the  reverie  of  that  fyftem  of  phi- 
lofophy,  which  weak  and  undiftinguifliing  chrif- 
lians  afterwards  incorporated  with  it. 

Had  Mr.  Gibbon  lived  in  France,  Spain,  or 
Italy,  he  might  with  the  fame  reafon  have  ranked 
the  doftrine  of  tranfubftantiation,  and  the  worlhip 
of  faints  and  angels  among  the  elTentials  of  chrif- 
tjanity,  as  the  do£lnnes  of  the  trinity  and  of  the 
atopement. 

The  friends  of  genuine,  and  I  will  add  of  ra- 
tional chriftianity,   have  not,  however,  on  the 
whole,  much  reafon  to  regret  that  their  enemies 
have  not  made  thefe  diftin^ions;  lince,  by  this 
H  h  3  means. 
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meaasj  we  have  been  taught  to  make  them  our- 
ielves  i  fo  that  chriftianity  is  perhaps  as  much  in- 
debted to  its  enemies,  as  to  its  friends,  for  this 
important  fervice.  In  their  indifcriminate  at* 
tacks,  whatever  has  been  found  to  be  untenable 
has  been  gradually  abandoned,  and  I  hope  the 
attack  will  be  continued  till  nothing  of  the 
wretched  outworks  be  left;  and  then,  I  doubt 
not,  a  fafe  and  impregnable  fortrefs,  will  be  found 
in  the  center,  a  fortrefs  built  upon  a  rock,  againft 
which  tbe  gates  of  death  will  not  prevail. 

When  the  prefent  crifis  is  over  (and  I  think 
we  may  fee  that  the  period  is  not  far  diftant)  that 
by  means  of  the  objedions  of  unbelievers,  and 
the  attention  which,  in  confequence  of  it,  will  be 
given  to  the  fubjeft  by  believers,  chriftianity  (hall 
be  reftored  to  its  primitive  purity,  the  cool  and 
truly  fenfible  part  of  mankind  will,  in  this  very 
circumftance,  perceive  an  argument  for  its  truth; 
and  thus  even  the  corruptions  of  chriftianity  will 
have  anfv/ered  a  very  valuable  purpofe ;  as  having 
been  the  means  of  fupplying  fuch  an  evidence 
of  its  truth,  as  could  not  have  been  derived  from 
any  other  circumftance.  Let  any  other  religion 
be  named  that  ever  was  fo  much  corrupted,  and 
that  recovered  itfclf  from  fuch  corruption,  and 
continued  to  be  profeffed  with  unqueftionable 
zeal  by  men  of  reflection  and  undcrftanding,  and 
I  fhall  look  upon  it  with  refpeft,  and  not  rejeft  it 
without  a  very  particular  examination.  The  re- 
vival of  a  zeal  for  the  religion  of  Greece  and 

Rome 
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Rome  under  Julian  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
die  attachment  to  chrillianity  by  inquiritive  and 
kamed  mm  in  the  prefenc  age.  Let  literature 
and  fciencc  flourilh  but  one  century  in  Afia,  and 
what  would  be  die  ftate  of  Mahometanifm,  the 
religion  of  the  Hindoos,  or  that  of  the  Tartars, 
fubjeft  to  the  Grand  Lanu?  I  Ihould  rejoice  to 
hear  of  fuch  a  challenge  as  I  give  Mr.  Gibbon, 
being  fent  from  a  mahometan  Mufti  to  the 
chriftian  worid. 

Should  what  I  call  pure  chriftianicy  (the  mod 
cflential  articles  of  which  I  confider  to  be  the 
proper  unity  afGod^  and  the  proper  bumaniiy  «f 
Chrift)  continue  to  fpreod  at  it  now  does,  and  as> 
from  the  operation  of  the  fame  caufes,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that,  in  fpite  of  all  opppfition,  it  will 
do>  and  literature  revive  ;imong  the  ^ews  and 
Mahometans  (who,  it  is  remarkable,  were  never 
learned  and  inquifitive,  but  in  an  age  in  which 
all  the  chriftianity  they  could  fee  muft  have  ftruck ' 
them  with  horror,  as  a  fyftcm  of  abominable  and 
grofs  idolatry,  to  which  their  own  fyftems  are  to- 
tally repugnant)  Should  learning  and  enquiry,  I 
fay,  once  more  revive  among  the  J  ews  and  Maho- 
metans, at  the  fame  time  that  a  great  part  of  the 
chriftian  world  Ihould  be  free  from  that  idolatry 
which  has  given  them  fuch  juft  offence,  they 
would  be  much  more  iavourably  imprefled  with 
the  idea  of  chriftianity  than  they  were  in  former 
times. 

Hh4  It 
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It  alfoy  can  hardly  be  fuppofed^  but  that  die 
general  converfion  of  the  Jews  after  a  ftate  of 
fuch  long  and  violent  oppolidon  (which  will  in 
all  future  time  exclude  the  idea  of  their  having 
aAed  in  concert  with  the  chriftians)  will  be  fid* 
lowed  by  the  converiion  of  all  the  thinking  part 
of  the  world.  And  if,  before  or  after  dus  dm^ 
the  Jews  fhould  return  to  dieir  own  country,  die 
whole  will  be  fuch  a  manifeft  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecies  of  fcripture,  as  will  leave  no  reafin- 
able  colour  for  infidelity. 

In  the  proipeft  of  this  great  and  glorioui 
event  I  rejoice;  and  I  wifh  to  contribute  a  little 
towards  haitening  its  approach,  both  by  unfolding 
the  hiftory  of  chriftianity/with  all  the  corrupdoni 
of  it,  and  fubmitdng  to  the  moft  rigid  ezamina* 
tion  whatever  I  think  to  be  really  a  part  of  it 
To  this,  all  the  friends  of  genuine  chriftianity  will 
chearfully  fay,  Amen. 


THB 
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GENERAL  CONCLUSION. 


Cmtmning  Cmfideraiions  addrejfed  to  the  Aivoealts 
of  the  prefeni  Civil  Eftablifimentt  of  Cbr^- 
timily,  and  e/peci^  Bishop  Hukd. 

After  relating,  with  fo  much 
freedom,  the  rife,  progrers,  and  prefent  ftate,  of 
what  I  deem  to  be  corruptions  of  chriflianityt 
and  efpecially  in  the  eftablifhed  fyftems  of  it,  all 
of  which  I  confider  as  anficbrijiian,  being  both 
exceedingly  corrupt  in  their  principles,  and  fup- 
ported  by  a  power  totally  foreign  to  that  of  the 
kingdom  of  Chrift;  I  cannot  help  exprefling  my 
earnelt  wilhes,  that  fomething  may  be  done  by 
thofe  who  have  inBuence,  to  remove  thcfe  evils^ 
or  at  leaft  to  palliate  them.  And  I  cannot  help 
confidering  thofe  prelates  who  really  have  influ- 
cnce  in  thcfe  matters  as  highly  criminal,  in  this 
enlightened  age,  if  they  are  not  apprized  of  the 
abufes,  and  if  they  do  not  ufe  their  endeavours  to 
reftify  them. 

It  will  not  be  ima^ned  that,  I  have  the  kaft 
profpcft  of  being  benefited  myfelf  by  any  alter- 
ation that  can  take  place  in  the  ecclefiaftical 
fyftem  of  my  oirn  country.    All  I  wifb,  as  a 
chriftiaoj 
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chriftian,  from  the  powers  of  this  world,  is  that 
they  would  not  intermeddle  at  all  in  the  bufinefs 
of  religion,  and  that  they  would  give  no  counte- 
nance whatever  to  any  mode  of  it,  my  own,  or 
that  of  others,  but  ftiew  fo  much  confidence  in 
the  principles  of  what  they  themfelves  deem  to  be 
true  religion,  as  to  think  it  able  to  guard  itfelf. 

But  though  I  have  nothing  to  afk  for  myfel^ 
much  may,  and  ought  to  be  done  for  thofe  who 
do  not  look  quite  fo  far  as  I  do.  Many  excellent 
men  among  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England 
are  exceedingly  diftrefled  with  the  obligation  to 
fuhfcribe  what  they  cannot  believe,  and  to  recitt 
what  they  utterly  condemn;  and  yet  their  circum- 
(lances  are  fuch,  as  too  ftrongly  tempt  them  to 
make  the  bed  of  their  (ituation,  rather  than  ab- 
folutely  itarve;  and  many  others  are  continually 
prevented  from  entering  the  church  by  the  fame 
ilate  of  things  in  it.  Even  the  guilt  of  thofe  men 
who  are  induced  to  comply  to  the  difquiet  of 
their  confciences  will  lie,  in  a  great  m.cafure,  at 
the  door  of  thofe  who  could  relieve  them,  if 
they  were  in  earneft  to  do  it. 

Thofe  who  have  any  principle  themfelves 
muft  feel  fomething  for  thofe  who  find  themfelves 
obliged  by  a  principle  of  confcience  abfolutely  to 
abandon  their  preferment  in  the  church.  Many 
and  painful  muft  have  been  their  ftruggles,  before 
they  could  bring  themfelves  to  execute  a  refolu- 

tion. 
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tion,  which  is  viewed  with  wonder  and  regret  by 
many  of  their  bcft  friends,  and  with  indifference 
or  contempt  by  the  world  at  large.  But  they 
have  refpeft  to  other  fptHators,  ai  prcfent  invifi- 
ble,  but  whofe  approbation  will  hereafter  be  of 
more  value  than  all  things  elfe;  and  while  they 
are  confcious  that  what  they  fer/akf  in  this  world 
is  for  the  fake  of  Cbrijt,  md  the  gej^el;  Matt, 
xix.  99.  they  cannot  be  unhappy  even  now. 
Few  of  thefe  cafes,  it  is  probable,  come  to  the 
hearing  of  thofc  whom  no  fuch  fcruplcs  difturb*. 
But  while  fuch  is  the  ftate  of  things  in  this  cobn* 
try,  and  the  cryfor  reformation  grows  louder, 
every  day,  H^oe  unto  tbtm  that  ere  thus  at  eajt  m 
eur  Zion.    Amos,  vi.  t. 

If  I  could  for  a  moment  wi(h  myfelf  in  the 
fituation  of  thofc  prelates  who  have  influence  in 
the  prelent  ftate  of  things  in  this  councry  (but,  in- 
deed, I  am  &r  from  confidering  their  fituation  ai 
an  enviable  one,  thinking  my  own,  as  a  Diflenc- 
ing  minlfter,  defpicable  as  I  am  fenfible  it  muft 
appear  to  them,  to  be  in  reality  more  ufefu],  mbrfc 
honourable,  and  more  happy)  it  would  be  to  ac- 
quire that  immortal  renown  which  it  is  in  their 
power  to  fecure  by  promoting  fuch  a  reforma- 
tion.  But  the  fame  fituation  would  probably  lead 

*  In  tbe  Moift  of  the  lift  fix  nonthi  a^y  I  hm  heard  of  fin 
frcQi  inftanees  of  clergjiiiKn  who,  on  accoant  of  becoming  tJnita- 
iiwi«,  batw  abandoned  either  iftual  prefcrnwM,  or  confidertble 
pnTpeftt  ia  tfat  ckarch.  hwptclMbk  tbtnuvoibm  diat  Ifam 
■otbewdoft 
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me  to  fee  things  in  the  lame  light  in  which  they 
fee  themj  and  being  eafy  myfelf,  I  might  feel  as 
little  as  they  do  for  thofe  who  were  ill  at  cafe 
under  me. 

It  is,  I  am  fenfiblc,  extremely  difficult  to  put 
one's  felf  exaftly  in  the  place  of  another  perfoD, 
and  therefore  it  is  equally  difficult  to  make  pro- 
per allowance  for  the  fentiments  and  coodu6t  of 
other  perfons.  But  if  it  be  ^Jituatim  that  neccf- 
farily  leads  any  fet  of  men  to  judge  and  a£t  wrong, 
it  (hould  be  a  reafon  with  thofe  who  fee  the  in- 
fluence of  that  fituation,  to  remove  the  caufe  of 
offi^nce.  This  work,  we  may  affure  ourfelves, 
will  be  done;  and  if  thofe  in  whofc  power  it 
now  is,  be  not  the  proper  inftruments  for  it, 
others  will  be  found,  in  God's  own  time,  both  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  and  in  this. 

The  work  of  reformation  is  advancing  a  pace 
in  feveral  Roman  catholic  countries ;  and  this  will 
make  it  doubly  reproachful  to  us,  at  lead,  not  to 
keep  the  lead  we  have  hitherto  plumed  ourfelves 
upon  taking,  in  what  relates  to  religious  libertyy 
and  to  which  we  muft  be  fenfible  that  we  owe 
much  of  the  honour,  and  even  the  flourifhing 
ftate  of  our  country. 

One  of  the  worft  fymptoms  of  the  prefent 
time  is,  that  men  of  the  greateft  eminence  in  the 
church,  and  of  the  moft  unqueftionable  ability, 

appear 
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appear  to  be  either  wholly  indifFcrcnt  to  the  fub- 
jeft,  or,  inftcad  of  promoting  a  farther  rcforma-' 
tion,  employ  all  their  ingenuity  to  make  men' 
acquicfce  in  the  prefent  fyftem  j  when  all  they  can' 
urge  is  fo  palpably  weakj  that  it  is  barely  poffiblc 
they  fhould  be  in  earneft;  not  indeed  in  their 
wiflies  to  keep  things  as  they  are,  but  in  thinking 
their  ai^uments  have  that  weight  in  themfclvea 
which  they  wifli  them  to  have  with  others.  To 
lee  fuch  men  as  bifhop  Hurd  in  this  clafs  of 
writers,  a  clafs  fo  little  refpcftablc,  when  he  is 
qualified  to  clafs  with  Tillotfbn,  Hoddley,  and 
Clarke,  equally  excites  one's  pity  and  indignation. 

This  truly  able  writer  has  all  the  appearance  of 
being  really  ferious,  in  allying  that  the  reftmners 
of  the  church  of  England  were  "  as  well  qualifi«i 
"  to  judge  concerning  the  fyftem  of  chriftianity 
**  as  we  now  are."  **  They  had  only,"  he  fays*, 
**  to  copy,  or  rather  to  infpcft  the  holy  fcriptures, 
"  which  lay  open  to  them  as  they  do  to  us  j"  as 
"  if  it  required  nothing  more  than  eyes,  capable 
of  diftinguifliing  the  words  of  fcripture,  to  enter 
into  their  real  meanmg.  But  had  not  the  Fapifts, 
the  Lutherans,  the  Calvinifts,  the  Anabaptifts, 
and  the  Socinians,  of  the  fame  age,  pfes,  as  well 
as  the  reformers  of  the  church  of  England  ?  And, 
I  may  add,  were  they  not  men  of  i%  good  un- 
derftanding  ? 

*  SemwDi,  Tol.L  p>*is. 
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But  he  adds*,  "  The  fcriptures  were  taken 
•*  by  them  for  their  fole  rule  of  faith;  and  there- 
'^  fore  what  fhould  hinder  them,  when  they  read 
thofe  fcriptures,  from  (eeing  as  diftinfUy  as  we 
do  at  this  day?''  I  anfwer,  the  fame  things 
^^  whatever  it  is,  that  makes  men  interpret  the 
fcriptures  fo  differently  from  the  truth  at  tlus  day. 
Was  that  an  age  exempt  from  prqudicei  or  were 
the  reformers  in  England  the  only  perfons  fo  pri- 
vileged ?  All  the  clafTes  of  reformers  above  enu« 
meri^ted  appealed  to  the  fcriptures  alike. 

However,  it  is  far  from  being  true  that  the 
Englifli  reformers,  whatever  they  might  pretend^ 
were  determined  by  the  authority  of  fcripturc 
only.  It  is  evident  to  mod  perfons,  though  it 
may  not  be  fo  to  biftiop  Hurd,  that  they  were 
much  influenced  by  the  doftrines  of  the  fecond, 
the  third,  and  even  later  centuries.  What  dfc 
could  have  led  them  to  adopt  the  Nicene,  and 
efpecially  the  Athanafian  creed  ?  This  was  going 
far  beyond  the  canon  of  the  fcriptures.  Or  (hould 
the  Englifli  reformers  have  ferioufly  propofed  to 
themfelves  to  make  the  fcriptures  their  only  rule, 
how  was  it  pofllble  for  them,  educated  as  they 
were,  in  the  complicated  fyftem  of  popery,  to 
read  them  with  unprejudiced  eyes  ? 


u 


But  "  the  reformation,"  he  faysf,  '^  was  not 
carried  on  with  us  in  a  precipitate,  tumultuous 

*  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  135.        fib.  p.  140. 

"  manner. 
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^^  manner,  as  it  was  for  the  moft  part  on  the  con-> 
*^  tinent.  On  the  other  hand,  it  advanced,  under 
the  eye  of  the  magiftrate,  by  flow  degrees. 
Nay  it  was  nnore  than  once  checked  and  kept 
back  by  him.  Hence  it  came  to  pafs,  that 
'^  there  was  time  allowed  for  taking  the  full  be- 
*^  nefit  of  all  the  difCoveries  made  abroad,  and  for 
"  ftudying  the  chief  points  of  controverfy  with 
**  care.  In  faft,  between  the  firft  contentions  in 
"  Germany  on  account  of  religion,  and  the  final 
*'  fettlement  of  the  church  of  England  under 
^'  queen  Elizabeth,  there  was  a  fpace  of  near 
^*  half  a  century." 


It  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  the  very  fame 
encomium  might  have  been  beftowed  upon  the 
church  of  England,  if  it  had  been  fixed  in  any 
of  the  different  periods,  in  which  it  y^zs  fixed  (and 
which  is  here  called  being  checked  and  kept  back) 
by  one  prince,  or  advanced  by  another,  as  well  as 
where  it  was  checked  and  kept  back  (for  this  bifhop 
.  Hurd  cannot  deny  to  have  been  the  cafe)  by 
queen  Elizabeth.  It  would  alfo  have  been  equally 
applicable  to  any  different  eftabliihment  that 
(houkl  have  been  made  after  the  reformation  had 
been  moving  on  a  complete  half  century ^  as  well  as 
nearly  one^  or  if  it  had  gone  on  afterwards  ((till 
under  the  controlling  eye  of  the  magiftrate)  to 
this  day.  For  why  fhould  not  our  prefent  civil 
governors  be  as  good  judges  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, as  any  perfons  in  the  fame  fituations  could 

have 
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have  been  two  hundred  years  ago  ?  Juft  fo  much 
more  time  has  elapfed  fincc  **  the  firft  conten- 
"  tions  in  Germany  on  account  of  religion,"  and 
coniequently  more  time  would  have  been  allowed 
for  taking  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  difcoverics 
that  have  been  made  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
&c.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  if  a  new 
eftabUihment  (hould  be  made  at  this  day,  it 
would  be,  in  man)'  refpeds,  confiderably  diffirrent 
from  the  prcfent. 

• 

On  the  other  hand,  had  all  our  fovereigns  after 
queen  Mary  been  papifts,  and  the  reformation 
never  been  refumed,  a  prefcnt  bifhop  of  Wor- 
cefter  might  have  faid  that  the  experiment  had 
been  tried,  and  had  not  anfwered,  and  that  what 
had  been  eftablifhed  by  the  wifdom  of  ages,  in 
all  the  countries  of  Europe,  it  could  not  be  fafe 
to  alter.  Bcfides,  what  can  a  chriftian,  jealous 
for  the  purity  of  his  religion,  expeft  from  the 
controlling  eye  of  the  magifirate,  but  fuch  a  modi- 
fication of  it,  or  fomething  bearing  its  name,  as 
fhould  be  thought  to  be  mod  fubfervient  to  his 
own  intereft.  It  does  not  require  the  underftand- 
ing  of  bifhop  Hurd  to  fee  the  full  force  of  this 
reply;  but  it  may  require  a  mind  Icfs  fafcinated  by 
prejudice  in  favour  of  long  eftablifhed  forms. 

In  one  refpeft  this  learned  prelate  acknow- 
ledges *  that  the  Englilh  reformers  were  "  not- 

*  Sermons,  toI,  i.  p.  24. 
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*■•  fufficicntly  enlightened,"  and  that  was  with  re- 
fpcd  to  the  dodlrine  oi teitratiai.  But  he  fays*, 
**  no  peculiar  charge  of  ignorance  can  be  brought. 
"  againft  the  reformers  for  mifapprehending  a 
•*  fubjed  not  only  difficult  in  ilfelf,  but  perplexed 
"  with  endlefs  prejudices."  But  furcly  bilhop 
Hurd  himfelf  will  not  fay,  that  the  dodrine  of 
toieralisn  is  more  difficult  in  ilfelf,  or  more  per- 
plexed with  prejudices,  than  the  doArine  of 
the  trinity. 

In  another  cafe,  alfo,  if  he  be  at  all  ingenuous, 
he  muft  acknowledge  that  the  EngliOi  reformers 
did  not  fee  quite  fo  clearly  as  he  himfelf  now  does. 
He  fays  j-,  "  the  chriftlan  fyftem  has  been  reviled 
"  by  fuch  as  have  leen  it  through  the  &lie  me- 
**  dium  of  popilh  or  Calviniftic  ideas."  Calvi- 
nifm,  therefore,  according  to  him,  is  not  true 
chriftianity.  But  let  any  competent  judge  of  the 
fubjeft,  read  the  tbirty-nine  articUs,o(  the  church 
of  England,  and  fay  whether  they  have'  not  a 
ftrong  dnge  of  Calvinifm. 

It  is  not  merely  from  fuch  a  general  exprel- 
lion  as  that  above  quoted,  that  I  conclude  bilhop 
Hurd  is  no  friend  of  Calvinifm.  He  diredly 
cpntradiifts  the  fundamental  article  of  that  lyflem 
when  he  fays  J,  that  "  a  divine  pcrfon,"  &c.  "  in 
"  virtue  of  his  all  atoning  death,  has  opened  the 
"  gates  of  eternal  life  to  the  whole  race  of  mor- 
*•  tal  man." 

■  ScmuHit,  Tol,  i.  f.  14.      fib.  p.];.      Jib.  vol.  iii.p.  {j. 
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According  to  the  plaineft  ienfe  of  the  articles 
of  the  church  of  England,  the  gates  of  eternal 
life  are  not  open  to  the  wb$le  race  of  mortal  me»i 
but  only  to  thofe  who  "  by  the  everlafting  pur- 
^'  pofe  of  God,  before  the  foundations  of  the 
*<  world  were  laid,  being  chofen  in  Chrift  out  of 
^^  nnankind,  are  decreed  by  his  council,  fecret  to 
^'  us,  and  are  delivered  from  curfe  and  damna- 
'^  tion*.''    It  muft  be  a  ftrange  latitude  of  inter- 
pretation (for  which  his  lordfhip  is  an  advocate) 
that  can  reconcile  thefe  two  contrary  pofitions; 
and  yet  in  the  pre&ce  to  thefe  articles  it  is  faid, 
<"  **  that  they  were  agreed  upon  for  avoiding  diver- 
'^  fity  of  opinions,  and  eftabli(hing  confent  touch- 
**  ing  true  religion."  Let  Mr.  Madan,  Dr.  Hurdi 
and  the  excellent  bifhop  of  Carlifle,  together  with 
fome  unbelievers  among  the  clergy,  all  fubfcribers 
to  the  fame  articles,  confer  together,  and  tell  us 
what  this  confent  touching  true  religion  is. 

What  reformation  can  we  cxpedt  in  any  im- 
portant doftrinal  articles  of  religion,  when  bifhop 
Hurd  expreflTcs  himfelf  fo  flrongly  as  we  have  feen, 
in  favour  of  the  divinity  of  Chrift y  in  the  higbeft 
Jenfe  of  the  word\  by  which  he  mufl  mean  that  he 
is  fully  equal,  in  power  and  glory  ro  the  Father, 
whom  Chrift  himfelf  ftiles  his  Father  and  our 
Father^  his  God  and  our  God.  It  was  a  long  time, 
as  I  have  fhewn,  before  any  chriftians,  after  they 
contended  that  Chrift  was  God,  had  any  idea 
of  his  being  fo,  except  in  fome  qualified  fenfc. 

*  Article  xTii. 

I  will 
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I  will  venture  to  fay  that  no  perfoD  before,  or 
at  the  council  of  Nice,  would  have  ufcd  fuch 
language  as  this  of  bifhop  Hurd. 

With  refpeft  to  the  doftrine  of  atotiemmf, 
which  I  think  I  have  proved  to  be  quite  a  mo- 
dern tlung,  arid  hardly  to  have  been  known  be- 
fore the  reformation,  biftiop  Hurd  fays*,  *•  The 
"  fcriptures  arc  unintelligible,  and  language  itfelf 
"has  no  meaning,  if  the  hleeJ  of  the  Lamb  flam 
**  has  not  a  true,  direct,  and  proper  efficacy,  con- 
".fidered  in  the  literal  fenfe  of  bbod,  in  freeing 
"  us  from  the  guilt  of  fin,  or  in  other  words  from 
"  the  puniftiment  of  it." 

It  is  impoflible,  however,  not  to  obferve,  that 
the  papifts  ufe  the  fame  language  in  defence  of 
the  dodrine  of  tranjubftaniiation^  appealing  alfo 
to  the  literal  fenfe  of  more  texts  of  fcripture  than 
one.  Befides,  how  is  it  poflible  that  the  Hoodoi 
any  man  (and  the  divinity  of  Chrift  certainly  had 
no  bMJ  confldered  in  a  liieral/eH/ty  Ihoukl  cleanfe 
from  fin.  Surely  there  muft  be  fomething  figu- 
rative in  fuch  language  as  this;  and  why  ftiould 
the  figurative  fenfe  end  juft  where  bifhop  Hurd 
would  Bk  it,  rather  than  where  Socinus  would 
choofe  ? 

Nay,  it  (hould  (eem  that,  according  to  bilhop 
Hurd,  our  falvation  depends  upon  the  bili^  of 

I,  »oi.  i.  p.  191. 
I  i  a  thi» 
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this  novel  doftrine  of  atonement.  For  I  can  fee 
no  other  natural  interpretation  of  what  he  fays*, 
*'  They  mull  place  their  entire  hope  and  confi- 
"  dence  in  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  who  would 
*'  (hare  in  the  bleflings  of  it"  If  this  is  to  be 
underftood  according  to  the  literal  fenfe  of  the 
words,  all  the  heathen  world  are  excluded  from 
falvation,  as  well  as  Socinians. 

To  me  it  appears  extraordinary,  that  a  torn* 
of  biOiop  Kurd's  good  fenfe  ihould  not  be  more 
daggered  than  he  appears  to  have  been,  at  the 
very  manner  in  which  he  himfelf  defcribes  the 
doftrines  of  the  divinity  of  Cbrifti  and  of  atonement 
for  Jin  by  his  deaths  every  fcntence,  and  every 
claufe  of  a  fentence,  being  calculated  to  excite 
aftoniQiment;  but  I  fhall  only  tranfcribe  a  part 
of  it.  After  defcribing  the  gradual  unfolding  of 
the  fcheme  under  the  Jewifh  difpenfation^he  fays, 
"  At  length  Jefus  Chrift  came  into  the  world,  to 
"  fulfil  and  to  declare  the  whole  will  of  God  on 
"  this  interefting  fubjeft;  and  from  him,  and 
*^  thofe  commiffioned  by  him,  we  learn  what  the 
wifeft  men,  and  even  angels  bad  deftred  to  look 
intOj  and  could  at  motl  difcern  but  imperfeftly, 
through  the  types  and  fhadows  of  the  patri- 
archal and  Mofaic  difpenfations." 


cc 
cc 


"  The   great   myftery,   now  unveiled,  was 
"  briefly  this,  that  God  would  only  confer  this 

*  Sermons,  vol.  i,  p.  194. 
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"  mighty  privilege  at  the  inftance,  as  it  were,  and 
"  for  the  fake  of  a  tranfcendently  divine  perfon, 
'*  his  only  begotten  fon,  the  fecond  perfon  in  the 
"  glorious  trinity,  as  we  now  ftyle  himj  that  this 
"  divine  perfon  fhould  dcfcend  from  heaven, 
"  Qiould  become  incarnate,  Ihould  even  pour 
*'  out  his  blood  unto  death,  and  by  that  blood 
"  fhould  wafh  away  the  fl;^  of  guilt,  in  this 
f'  awfully  ftupendous  manner,  at  which  rcafbn 
^ "  ftands  aghaft,  and  faith  herfelf  is  half  con- 
"  founded,  was  the  grace  of  God  to  man  at 
**  length  manifcfted*." 

The  natural  effect  of  fuch  a  paufe  of  aftonifh- 
ment  as  this,  fhould  be  a  dole  examination, 
whether  a  thing  that  even  fupcrnatural  evidence 
can  barely  make  credible,  did  ever  take  place ; 
for  in  all  cafes,  the  more  extraotdinary  any  ibing, 
any  events  or  any  propo/ition,  is,  the  more  evidence 
ic  requires.  And  when  we  confidcr  the  true 
meaning  of  the  figurative  language  of  fcripture, 
it  will  be  found  to  aRert  nothing  on  this  fubjcft 
at  which  even  reafon  can  fland  aghaft. 

Our  author  himfelf,  after  enumerating -f  the 
ftrongeft  figurative  exprcffions  of  the  fcriptures 
on  this  fubjcft,  as  thofe  on  which  the  terms  re- 
demption,ranfBm,  propitiation,  Jacrifice.,  tSc.  occur, 
clofes  the  whole  with  this  obfcrvation.  '*  Now 
"  let  men  ufc  what  art  they  will  in  torturing  fuch 

*  Sermont,  vol.  )i.  p.  1I5,  &c.       ^  lb.  p.  1I8. 
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^^  cxpr^ions  as  theft,  they  will  hardljr  prevent 
**  our  feeing  what  the  plain  doftrine  of  fcripturc 
**  is,  viz.  That  it  pleafed  God  to  give  us  eternal 
life  only  in  his  Son,  and  in  his  Son  only  as 
fufFering  and  dying  for  us,"  All  this  I  readily 
admit,  believing  as  firnnly  as  bifhop  Hurd  can  do, 
that  it  was  expedient,  and  neceflary,  that  fuch  a 
perfon  as  Jefus  Chiift,  (hould  preach  as  he  did, 
and  that  he  (hould  dit,  and  rife  again,  or  the  end 
of  the  gofpel,  in  forming  men  to  a  happy  immor-j, 
tality,  could  not  have  been  gained.  This  is  cer- 
tainly the  doftrine  of  the  New  Tcftamcnt,  but 
then  it  was  far  from  being  the  dodkrinc  of  atone- 
fnent\  which  I  think  I  have  (hewn  to  be  a  very 
different  thing  from  that  which  was  taught  by 
Chrift  and  the  apoftles,  and  indeed  to  have  been 
unknown  for  ftveral  centuries  after  Chri(l, 

It  is  no  wonder  that  this  writer  (hould  fay*, 
that  **  no  chriftian  is  bound  to  a  folicitous  en- 
quiry into  the  doftrinal  parts  of  the  gofpel ;  and 
that  very  poflibly  his  conduft  is  then  moft  ac- 
ceptable, when  he  looks  no  farther  than  to  the 
'*  authority  of  the  gofpel,  agreeable  to  the'known 
"  decifion  of  our  Saviour  himfelf,  Blejfed  is  be 
^'  who  hath  not  Jeen  and  yet  bath  believed y  For 
certainly  fuch  tenets  as  thofe  above  cited  can 
never  be  believed  on  any  other  terms.  Faith  in 
them  muft  be  implicit,  and  without  inquiry.  It 
is  rather  extraordinary,  however,  that  this  writer 

Sermons  vol.iii.  p.  51. 
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did  not  perceive  that  the  faying  which  he  quotes 
of  our  Saviour  relates  only  to  a  jMtter  of  fait t 
of  which  it  was  not  pofBble  that  more  than  a 
TCiy  few  pcrfons  could  be  eye  vucne&sj  whereas 
the  things  that  he  is  contending  for  are  doBrintty 
of  which  all  perfons  at  this  day  are  competent ' 
judges,  provided  they  make  ufe  of  their  rcafon, 
and  examine  the  fcriptures  for  themfelves.  But 
even  the  looking  no  farther  than  to  the  authority 
tf  the  go/pel  for  articles  of  faith,  may  make  a 
very  JoUcUeus  enquiry  abfblutely  neceflary,  con- 
fidering  how  much  and  how  long,  fome  anicles 
of  f«th  have  been  mifreprefented. 

In  faSty  if  the  learned  prelate  could  fancy 
himfelf  out  of  the  fetters  of  his  church's  creed, 
he  might  find  the  very  articles  which  be  fo  zea- 
k>ufly  contends  for  among  the  "  quibbles  and 
'*  metaphyfics,  which"  (with  a  drain  of  pleafantry 
not  ufual  to  him,  and  indeed  rather  uncommon 
in  a  fcrmon)  he  fays*,  "  the  pagan  philolbphers, 
"  when  they  prcffed  into  the  church,  in  their 
«  hafte,  forgot  to  leave  behind  them." 

But  however  thefc  doftrines  came  in  to  re-' 
peat  the  bifliops  own  wordsf, "  the  prefumpfuous 
"  decifions  of  particular  men,  or  churches,  arc 
«  forwardiy  -taken  for  the  genuine  doctrines  of 
*'  chriftianity;  and  thefe  pofitJons  being  not  un- 
"  fitqaenily  eirtier  wholly  unintelligiWc,  or  even 

*  Sennont,  ybI.  iii.  p.  105,         -f-  lb.  p,  109. 
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"  contrary  to  the  plaineft  rcafon,  the  charge  of 
*'  nonfcnfe,  or  of  falfehood,  is  thus  dextroully 
*'  transferred  to  the  gofpel  itfelf."  This  very 
jufl,  and  well  exprefTed  obfervadon,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  to  be  peculiary  applicable  to  feveral  ar- 
ticles of  the  creed  of  bifhop  Hurd  himielf,  as  I 
think  muft  be  fufficiendy  evident  fronri  the  pre- 
ceding hiftory. 

This  writer  not  content  with  what  he  himfdf 
had  advanced  againft  all  improvements,  or  alter- 
auons,  in  the  church  in  which  he  prefides,  quotes 
with  the  highcft  approbation  what  Mr.  Burgh, 
in  his  reply  to  Mr.  i.indfey,  fays  againft  the  idea 
of  a  progrejfive  religion  i  viz.  that  "  All  that  the 
bible  contains  was  as  perfpicuous  to  thofe  who 
firft  perufed  it,  after  the  rejedtion  of  the  papal 
yoke,  as  it  can  be  to  us  now,  or  as  it  can  be  to 
our  pofcerity  in  the  fiftieth  generation*." 


It 


This  is  evidently  a  mif-ftating  of  the  cafe; 
becaufe  it  is  not  a  progrejjive  religiony  but  a  pro- 
greffive  reformation  of  a  corrupted  religion  that  is 
pleaded  for.  And  as  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
corruption  of  chriftianity  was  a  gradual  and  pro- 
greflive  thing,  can  it  be  fo  very  unnatural  to  ex- 
peft  that  the  reftoration  of  it  to  its  primitive  pu- 
rity (hould  be  gradual  and  progreflive  alio?  If 
the  reformation  was  not  progreflive,  why  does 
not  this  bifliop  prefer  the  ttate  of  it  under  John 

*  Sermons^  vol.  i.  p.  ^44. 
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Hufs  and  Jerom  of  Prague  to  that  of  Luther 
and  Cranmcr  i  He  may  fay  that  they  had  not 
then  completely  reje^ed  the  papal  yoke.  But  if  by 
papal  yoke  he  meant  all  the  corruptions  of  chrif- 
tianity  contained  in  the  fyftem  of  popery,  and 
which  had  been  enforced  by  the  authority  of  the 
fee  of  RomCj  I  fay,  that  neither  Luther  nor 
Cranmcr  rcjeiEtcd  the  papal  yoke;  becaufe  their 
reformations  were  partial. 

Befides  if  we  make  the  fenriments  of  the 
divines  of  that  particular  age  which  Mr.  Burgh 
and  bilhop  Hurd  may  call  the  proper  ara  ef  the 
riformatim,  to  be  our  ftandard,  why  ihould  we 
adopt  thofe  of  Lucher  or  Cranmcr,  in  preference 
to  thofe  of  Socinus,  or  even  thofe  of  the  Anabap- 
tifts  of  Munfter,  who  were  all  of  the  fame  age  ? 
I  know  of  no  reafon  but  that  the  opinions  of 
Luther  and  Cranmer  had  the  fanAion  of  the 
civil  fowers,  which  thofe  of  Socinus,  and  others 
of  the  fame  age,  and  who  were  equally  well  qua- 
lified to  judge  for  themfelves,  had  not. 

It  is  nothing  but  the  alliance  of  the  kingdom 
of  Chrift  with  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  (an 
alliance  which  our  Lord  himfelf  exprefsly  dif- 
claimed)  that  fupports  the  grofTcft  corruptions 
of  chriftianityj  and  perhaps  we  muft  wait  for  the 
iiiX  of  the  civil  powers  before  this  moft  unnatural 
alliance  be  broken.  Calamitous,  no  doubt,  will 
that  time  be.  But  what  convulOon  in  the  poli- 
tical 
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tical  world  ought  to  be  a  rubje&  of  lamentation, 
if  ic  be  attended  with  fo  defirable  an  event 
May  the  kingdom  of  Gody  and  of  Cbrift  (that  which 
I  conceive  to  be  intended  in  the  Lord's  prayer) 
truly  and  fully  come^  though  all  the  kingdoms  c^ 
the  world  be  removed  in  order  to  make  way 
for  it  I . 
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Cmlaimng  a  Sttmmary  View  of  the  Evidence  for  the 
primitive  Chrijiians  holing  the  DoHrine  of  tbi 
/tmple  Humanity  of  Cbriji. 

As  fhe  doflrine  held  by  the  primitive 
church,  and  cfpecially  by  Jewiih  chriftians,  is  of 
particular  confequencc,  it  may  give  fatisfaftion 
to  fomc  of  my  readers,  to  fee  the  evidence  for 
their  holding  the  doftrine  of  the  fimple  huma- 
nity of  Chrift,  ftated  in  a  more  concife  and  dif- 
tin<^  manner  than  it  is  done  in  the  body  of  this 
work.  I  fliall,  therefore,  attempt  it  in  this  places 
and  take  the  opportunity  of  introducing  a  few- 
more  circumftances  relating  to  it. 

I.  It  K  acknowledged  by  early  writers  of  the 
orthodox  perfuafion,  that  two  kinds  of  herefy 
exifted  in  the  times  of  the  apoftles,  viz.  chat  of 
thofe  who  held  that  Chrift  vasfimply  a  man,  and 
the  other  that  he  was  man  only  in  appearance. 
Now  the  apoftle  John  animadverts  with  the 
greatcft  feverity  upon  the  latter;  and  can  it  be 
thought  probable  that  he  Ihould  pals  over  the 
former  without  ceofure,  if  he  had  thou^t  it  to 
be  an  error  ? 

3.  Athanalius 
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2.  Athanfius  is  fo  far  from  denying  this,  that 
he  endeavours  to  account  for  Chrift  being  fpoken 
of  as  a  man  only  in  feveral  parts  of  the  New 
Teftament,  and  efpecially  in  the  book  of  A6ts, 
from  the  apoftles  not  being  willing  to  oflfend 
the  Jews  (meaning  the  Jewifti  chriftians)  of  thofc 
times,  and  that  they  might  bring  them  to  the 
belief  of  the  divinity  of  Chrift  by  degrees.  He 
adds  that  the  Jews  being  in  this  error  (which  he 
ftates  as  their  believing  Chrift  to  be  4'*?^^  anSpwxof) 
drew  the  Gentiles  into  it  alfo. 

3.  It  is  acknowledged  by  Eufebius  and  others, 
that  the  anticnt  unitarians  themfelves  conftandy 
afferted  that  their  dodbrine  was  the  univerfal 
opinion  of  the  chriftian  church  till  the  time  of 
Viftor. 

4.  Hcgefippus,  the  firft  chriftian  hlftorian, 
himfelf  a  Jew,  enumerating  the  herefies  of  his 
time,  mentions  feveral  of  the  Gnoftic  kind,  but 
not  that  of  Chrift  being  a  mere  man.  He  more- 
over fays  that,  in  travelling  to  Rome,  where  he 
arrived  in  the  time  of  Anicctus,  he  found  all 
the  churches  that  he  vifued  held  the  faith  which 
had  been  taught  by  Chrift  and  the  apoftles. 

5.  Juftin  Martyr,  who  maintains  the  pre- 
exiftence  of  Chrift,  is  fo  far  from  calling  the 
contrary  opinion  a  herej}\  that  what  he  fays  on 
the  fubjecft  is  evidently  an  apology  for  his  own. 

As 
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As  Hegtfippus  was  cotemporary  with  Juftin,  he 
mull  have  heard  at  lead  of  the  dodrine  of  the 
ftmple  humanicy  of  Chrift,  but  he  might  not 
have  heard  much  about  the  opinion  of  Juftin, 
which  was  different  from  that  of  the  Gnoftics, 
though  the  pre-exiftence  of  Chrift  was  a  part 
of  both. 

6.  Irenseus,  who  wrote  after  Juftin,  only  calls 
the  opinion  of  thofe  who  held  that  Chrift  was  the 
fon  of  Jofeph  as  well  as  of  Mary  a  herefy.  He 
fays  nothing  of  thofe  who,  believing  him  to  be  a 
mere  man,  allowed  that  he  had  no  human  father. 

7.  Thofe  whom  Epiphanius  calls  Alopt  among 
the  Gentiles,  held  that  Chrift  was  merely  a  manj 
and  as  they  had  no  peculiar  appellation  before 
his  time,  and  had  no  feparate  aflembles,  it  is  evi- 
dent they  could  not  have  been  diftinguiftied  as 
heretics  in  early  times. 

8.  The  firft  who  held,  and  difcufled,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  divinity  of  Chrift  acknowledged  that 
their  opinion  was  exceedingly  unpopular  with 
the  unleartud  chriftians,  and  that  thcfc  latter  were 
pious  pflfons,  who  dreaded  the  doctrine  of  the 
trinity,  as  thinking  that  it  infringed  upon  that  of 
the  fupremacy  of  God  the  Father. 

9.  The  divinity  of  Chrift  was  firft  advanced 
and  urged  by  thofe  who  had  been  heathen  phi- 

lofophers. 
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lofophcrs,  and  cfpccially  diofc  who  were  admirers 
of  the  doftrine  of  Plato,  who  held  the  opinion 
of  zfecond  God.  Auftin  fays  •,  that  he  confidered 
Chrift  as  no  other  than  a  moft  excellent  man, 
and  had  no  fufpicion  of  the  word  of  God  being 
incarnate  in  him,  or  how  "  the  catholic  faidi 
"  differed  from  the  error  of  Photinus*'  (the  laft  of 
the  proper  unitarians  whofe  name  is  come  down 
to  us)  till  he  read  the  books  of  Plato;  and  that 
he  was  afterwards  confirmed  in  his  opinions  by 
reading  the  fcriptures.  Condantine  in  his  oradon 
to  the  Fathers  of  the  council  of  Nicef,  fpeaks 
with  commendation  of  Plato ;  as  having  taught 
the  doftrine  of  "  a  fecond  God,  derived  from 
**  the  fupremc  God,  and  fubfervient  to  his  will/' 


la  There  is  a  pretty  eafy  gradation  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  doftrine  of  the  divinity  of  Chrift;  as 
he  was  firft  thought  to  be  a  God  in  fome  quali- 
fied fenfe  of  the  word,  a  diftinguifhed  emanation 
from  the  fupreme  mind,  and  then  the  logos  or 
wifdom  of  God  perfonified;  and  it  was  not  till 
near  four  hundred  years  after  Chrift  that  he  was 
thought  to  be  properly  equal  to  the  Father. 
Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  now  pretended, 
that  the  apoftles  taught  the  doftrine  of  tl^  proper 
divinity  of  Chrift,  and  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
in  the  very  times  of  the  apoftles,  the  Jewifh 
church  and  many  of  the  Gentiles,  held  the  opi- 

*  Confdnones,  Lib.  Tii,  Cap.  xix.  &c.      f  Ctp.  U*  p.  6^4 
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nion  of  his  being  3  mere  man.  Here  the  tranfition 
is  quite  fudden,  without  any  gradation  at  all. 
This,  muft  naturally  have  given  the  greatcft 
alarnrt,  fuch  as  is  now  given  to  thole  who  are 
called  ortbodoxt  by  the  prefent  Socinians;  and 
yet  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  perceived.  Be- 
fides,  it  was  certainly  more  probable  that  the 
chriftians  of  thofe  times,  urged  as  they  were  with 
the  meanncfs  of  chcir  mafter,  fhould  incline  to 
add  to,  rather  than  takt  from,  his  natural  rank 
and  dignity. 
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